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PREFACE. 



Since the publication of a few Scottish Bal« 
lads by Percy, in 1755, but especially during 
the present century, the public have been put 
in possession of many various collections of po> 
polar narrative poetry; among which the chief 
are — Sir Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border, 1801 — Jamieson's Popular Ballads 
and Songs, 1806 — Finlay's Historical and Ro» 
mantic Ballads, 1808 — Kinloch's Ancient Bal- 
lads, 1826 — Motherwell's Minstrelsy, Ancient 
and Modem, 1827 — and Buchan's Ancient 
Ballads of the North of Scotland, 1828. Each 
of these works contains a certain number of 
ballads, which the editors recovered from the 
mouths of the common people, and printed for 
the first time ; as also a considerable number^ 
nrhich can only be called various versions of 
similar compositions elsewhere published. One 
way and another, nearly two hundred distinct* 
ly different ballads have been thus laid before 
the public ; some of them in no fewer than six 
different forms. And a representation has been 
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afforded of the condition in which sach poetry- 
exists in all the principal provinces of Scot* 
land. 

In the present age, when, like the precioiis 
volumes of the Sibyl, books may be said to in- 
crease in value in so far as they are abbreviated, 
objection will scarcely be taken to a work which 
"proposes to condense the diffused merit of wo 
many different and expensive books* The reader 
will here find, that I have not only made a care- 
ful selection of what appeared to me in every 
respect the best of the whole uass of published 
ballads ; which has been already done, to a cer- 
tain extent, by recent compilers; but that, by 
a more daring exerdon of taste, I have, in a 
great many instances, associated what seemed 
to me the best stanzas, and the best lines, nay 
even the best words, of the various copies ex- 
tant; thus producing something considerably 
different, it is true, from what is to be found ill 
any particular part of the country, and there* 
fore not correctly a representation of the con- 
dition of Scottish ballad poetry any where ; but 
which, nevertheless, as it combines many other 
advantages, is unquestionably better, at least 
in a literary point of view, than any other sin- 
gle thing either oral or printed. I am per- 
fectly aware that this mode of editing ballads 
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is deprecated by the antiquary, as being little 
better than the ddiberate vitiation of these re* 
vered compositions, of which so many other 
editors have been guilty. Yet, after a thorough 
review of all the circumstances, I have arrived 
9t the conclusion, that it is not only allowable^ 
bat is abecdutely demanded by the public. These 
narratives, it must beremarked,havenotreached 
us in the exact shape in which Ihey were thrown 
off by their authors. They have come down 
from thef^tf retreats of antiquity, altogether dif- 
feieot in spirit, in language, and in form, from 
what they originally were. Many of them, es* 
pedally those most recentiy published, are so 
completely translated into the modem phraseo* 
logy of the vulgar, that it is impossible to say 
that they are genuine old ballads at all. Had 
they been, like the most of the English ballads 
published by Percy, preserved in a manuscript 
of cimsiderable antiquity, and had they still 
Inme marks of the taste of ancient times, I at 
once allow, that, as there would have been no 
necessity, so would there been no excuse, for 
adopting my plan of publishing them. Seeing, 
however, that t}iey are put into our hands in a 
corrupted shape, and have, in reality, no ascer- 
tainable value in a historical or antiquarian point 
of view, it seems but proper that the next best 
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plan should be adopted — that of purifying then? 
as much as possible^ and giving them the 
most literary value of which they may be 
ceptible. By adopting what the antiquarians 
would call the more faithful plan, I should have 
produced the same matter in thrice its present 
extent, and so much decussated into fragmented 
and so frequently repeated, that it would have 
been almost unfit for the general reader. By- 
adopting the plan which taste and various other 
considerations forced upon me, I am hopeful 
that the reader will find, within the compass of 
a single volume, and at a very moderate price, 
nearly all that he could wish to see. To allay, 
in some measure, the fervour of the antiquary, 
let me remind him, that the ballads still exist) 
in their original shape, in the publications where 
they first appeared. All that I have attempted^ 
is to combine, as in the Ossjanic poems, certain 
compositions formerly fugitive and various, and 
which seemed capable of a more extensive ap* 
plication in the reading world if so combined^ 
but which, in their native condition, could ne^ 
ver have been much regarded, except by men 
devoted to the study of that species of litera*r 
ture* 

Hanover Street, EDixfiuftGH. 
4/)rt727, 1820. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



The Bdlads fbnning Uub Tohune an dirided into fov 
different classes : — 

I. Historical Ballads. 

II. Ballads supposed to refer to real cir- 
cumstances IN Private Life. 

III. Romantic Ballads. 

IV. Imitations of the Ancient Ballads. 
The two first of these classes form properly one 

kind of ballad-*4iamel7, short metrical narratiyes of 
real incidents^ which faaye happened in recent or remote 
limes. They are here divided into two series, beeanse 
it seemed somewhat awkward to mix np traosactiom 
<»f a pnbUc nature, and which are essentially ccmnec^ 
ed with history, with tiiose which hare taken place in 
the lives of parUcolar and often obecore mdividnais. 
In this place, however, they may be considered as. the 
aanie. 

The first thing to be considered in the dbacaeter of 
this kind of ballad, is its antiquity. And here we are 
at once reduced to the necessity of presenting ccmjec- 
tore instead of fact. It is the belief of all previous en- 
qoirerB into this subject*— and common*sense counle- 



nances the theory moet expressly — ^that, in almost eyery 
case, the hallads referring to real incid^oits were com- 
posed immediately after the transactions which called 
them forth. It seems to ha^e been a custom of the 
people from all time, to throw incidents which impress- 
ed their minds into this historical form. We see them, 
at the present day, do something of the same kind, in 
regard to notorious criminals, and to great battles. It 
is at least far more likely that they composed the bal- 
lads on the spur of the occasion, than with the delibe- 
rate retrospect of a historical novelist of the present 
day. 

Allowing this theory te be correct, we have here 
" Sir Patrick Spens," " The Gude Wallace," " The 
Battle of OUerboume," « Young Bekie," "The Dou- 
glas Tragedy,'* *' Gil Morrice," &c. as compositions of 
the tweltidi, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries ; which must assuredly be considered a very re- 
spectable degree of antiquity for popular poems. Great 
changes, no doubt, must have taken place in the form 
and language of these productions, before they were 
arrested and fixed down in their present consistence by 
the types of the eighteenth century. We may even 
allow, that in some cases, as certain antiquaries sup- 
pose, they have degenerated from the lengthy and re- 
gular narratives which the minstrels formerly ^< carpit*' 
to the noble of the land, and that, in all instances, they 
have become something decidedly inferior to what they 
were originally. Yet, after all, there is evidence to 
-prove that this change cannot have been very great, 
during at least the last two centruries. 



Himie> of Godtcrofty in his History of the Hoase of 
Doi^laS) which was published in 1646, thas quotes a 
▼erse from a ballad, ^ which he says was composed on 
. the death of the Knight of Liddisdale : 

The CountPM of DonglM, out of her bowit the came. 

And loudly then that she did adl ; 
It is for the' Lord of Liddisdale, 

That I kt all these tears downe fall. 

hk allusion to the assassination of William, sixth 
Earl of Douglas, by James II., in 1440, the same wri- 
ter quotes the following stanza, anathematory of the 
scene of the incident, from another old ballad : 

Edinhurgh Castle, toune and towre, 

God grant thou sink for sinne, 
And that even for the black dinouie, 

Erl Douglas got therein ! 

These fragments, besides implying the antiqi^ty of 
the custom of writing ballads on histmcal subjects, 
prove, from the style of their yersification and lan- 
guage, ^t litUe change has taken place on this spe- 
cies of poetry since at least the rdgn of Charles !• In 
all probability, had Hume had occasion to quote a 
stanza of " Sir Pbtrick Spens,'* or " Jock o' the Syde," 
: we should hare found it the same, word for word, with 
•the correspondiDg passage in either of these two bal- 
lads, as now printed. 

All that can be said, therefore, regarding the two 
first classes of ballads in the present collection, b, that 
they are the proper traditimiary records of certain in- 



eidents in history and priyate life> whieh made an 
pression on the minds of the populace at th^ time tl>o3r 
happened ; and that they may be thus accepted, witilM 
alight reservations, as in general forming authentic spe— 
cimens of the popular poetry of their respective ages. 

The Romantic Ballads, which form the third class 
this Collection, are different from the two first cli 
in every respect, except that they are the productions^ 
and form the entertainment, of the same people. La 
strict chronology, perhaps, they ought to have been 
placed in the first rank ( for, while the ballads of the 
two first classes refer, in general, to incidents, of which 
there is some collateral and authentic record, theae 
productions seem to have taken their rise in the in- 
fimcy of society, before any other mode of historical 
commemoration bad yet been discovered. The Ro- 
mantic Ballads, indeed, bear all the appearance of ha- 
ving been conceived in the very cradle of human na- 
ture ; they seem to have had their origin while as yet 
mankind was little more than a single family. Their 
stories are, in general, only such simple and familiar 
incidents as take place in a rude state of society : what 
is more, they are almost aU common to every nation 
in the world. 

It would be absurd to contend, that these compo- 
sitions have existed in their present shape for a great 
length of time. All that can be said in favour of their 
antiquity, is, that they are the last shape or form into 
which the stories which amused our earliest ances- 
tors have been resolved. Some of them, moreover, 
are evidently of a less remote extraction than others-^ 



Bre, indeed, only referable to the earlier agea of oar 
own history. But this, nevertheless, is the proper ^^ 
neral account of their origin. 

As one instance, for all, of the universality of these 
stories, both as to place and time, it may be mentioned, 
that the beautiful love tale of ** Burd Helen" is the 
same with one called the Lai h FrhiCy preserved in 
English in the Auchinleck Manuscript, and in Nor- 
man in the Ltois of Marie^ which were written about 
llie year 1250. << Tamlane" may also be referred to 
ihe story of Thomas the Rhymer, who flourished in 
the thirteenth century. The tale of '^ Fair Annie" is 
found, with many others, in the great Danish collec- 
tion called the Ksempe Viser, which was published in 
1593. 
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SCOTTISH BALLADS. 



PART FIRST. 



SIR PATRICK SPEN8.» 

The king flits in Dunfermline toan,f 

Drinking the blade-red wine : 
*^ O where will I get a skeilly skipper 

To sail this ship o' mine ?" 

O up and spak an eldren knicht, 

Sat at the king's richt knee : 
** Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 

That sails upon the sea*" 

* The copy here giv^ of this touching and beautiftil twllad, is chiefly 
taken from that which was printed m Herd's Collection, with a few addi- 
tional venei from those found in the publications of Sir Walter Scot# and 
Messrs Jamieson, Motherwell, and Buehan. We owe It to Mr Motherwell* 
who gives some various readings and additional stansas not here adopted* 
that the occasion of the ballad Is now known to have been the expeditioa 
which conveyed Margaret, daughter of King Alexander III., to Norway, 
in 1281, when she was espoused to £ric, king of that oountJ7. Fordoun* 
in his History of Scotland, relates Uie incident, in a paragraph which I 
tianslate for the convenience of the reader t *' A litrle before this, namely, 
in the year 1281, Margaret, daughter of Alexander III., was married to the 
King of Norway ; who, leavmg Scotland on the last dav of July, was con- 
veyed thither in noble style, m company with many knights and nobles. 
In xetumiiw home, after tne celebration of her nuptials, tSe Abbot of Bal- 
merinodi, Bernard of Monte>alto, and many other persons, were drown- 

- t The Soottiah monarchs chiefly resided in their palace of Dunfermline, 
from the time of Malcolm Canmore to that of Alexander III. 
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The king has written a hraid letter. 

And signed it wi' his hand. 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the sand.* 

The first line that Sir Patrick read, 

A load lauch laucbit he ; 
The second line that Sir Patrick read, 

The tear blinded his ee. 

'* O wha is this has .done this deed. 

And taald the king o' me ? 
To send us out at this time o' year 

To sail upon the sea If 

To Norroway, to Nwroway, 

To Norway ower the faem, 
The king's dauchter to Norroway, 

It's we maup tak her hame. 

* I think it extremely probable, that Sir Patrick Spens lived near the 
little port of Aberdour, on the north side of the Frith of Forth ; whidi port, 
though now the most trifling imaginable, might then have been in use aa a 
lort of haven for the town of Dunfermline, nom which it is not far distant. 
In the last verse of the ballad, the shipwreck is described as taking place half 
way back ftom Norway to Aberdour ; and it is certainly a likely circuno- 
stance, that the ship was destined to the same port from which she set out. 
What adds greatly to the probability of this theory, is, that there is an ex- 
tremely fine tract of hard white sand to the east of Aberdour ; a tract of 
sand wnich may, indeed, he described as unmatched anywhere in Scotland 
for its extent and beauty— altogether quite a local wonder. As this tract 
might properly be called " the Sand,'' par excellence, rs})ecially by a local 
poet, the imagination can hardly be restrained from forming the idea, that 
Sir Patrick was enjoying his ordinary walk along the fine beach in firont of 
his house, when the royal order came down from the inland palaee-town of 
Dimfermline, commanding him to get ready the vessel which he kept in 
the neighbouring port, in order to convey the princess to Norway. It is aa 
additional fact in favour of this theory, that Spens is to this day an almost 
exclusively Fife name. Spens of Craiksangithar, formerly of Lathallan, in 
Fife, is, I have been informed, the only landed gentleman of the name in 
Scotland. 

In some modem cajpieB of the ballad, the word ttrand has been ii^udi- 
dously substituted for sand, 

t In former times, on account of the rude and imperfect state of navi- 

Sation, it was considered impossible, or at least highly imprudent, to sail 
uring winter. In the reign of James III*, two hundred years after the 
Eiriod assigned to this composition, an act of the Scottish parliament pvo- 
bited all vessels firom being navigated, « firae Uie feast of St Simon'sntay 
and Jud«i unto the feast of the purification of our Lady, called Candle- 



Yell eat and drink, my meny-men a'l 
And see ye be weel thorne ; 

For, blaw it wind, or blaw it weet. 
Oar gnde ship sails the mom." 

Then out and spak a gade anld man ; 

A gnde deid mat he dee I 
" Whatever ye do, my gude master, 

Tak God yonr guide to be." 

<< There shaD nae man gang to the ship, 

Till I say mass and dine, 
And tak my leave of mv gnde ladye ; 

Gang to the bonnie snip syne." 



The ship it was a g^dely ship ; 

Its tap-mast was o' gowd ; 
And at ilka tack o' needle wark 

A silver bell it jowed. 

They mounted saQ on Mononday mom 

Wi' a' the haste they may ; 
And they landed in Norroway 

Upon the Wodensday. 

They hadna been a month, a month, 

In Norroway, but twae. 
When that the lords o' Norroway 

B^;an aloud to say : * 

'< Ye Scottishmen spend a' our king's gowd, 

And a' our queenis fee." 
** Ye lie, ye ]ie, ye liars loud I 

Sae loud as I hear ye lie. 

F<Nr I've brought as much white monie 
As gane * my men and me ; 

* Gaoe, suffice; apparently an abbreviation of the phrase, to seeurc 
^igantt or against, want. 
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And I brought a half-fon^^o' gode red gowd 
Out ower the sea wi' me. 

Make baste, make haste, my meny-men a', 

Our gude ship sails the mom." 
<' Now ever alake, my master dear^ 

I fear a deidly storm I 

I saw the new mune late yestreen, 
Wi' the auld mime in her arm ; 
And I fear, and I fear, my dear master, 
, That we will come to harm," 

<< Betide me weel, betide me wae. 

This day 1*11 leave the shore ; 
For I will spend my white money 

'Mong Norroway d(^ no more/' 

Sir Patrick he is on the sea, 

And far out ower the faem, 
Wi' five-and-fifty Scots lords' sons, 

That longed to be at hame. 

Upstartit the mermaid by the ship, 
Wi' a glass and a kame in her hand ; 

Says, ^' Reek about, my merry-men ; 
Ye are nae far free land," 

" Ye lie, ye lie, my bonnie mermaid, 

Sae loud as I hear ye lie ; ^ 

For, sin' I hae seen your fietce this nicfat. 
The land I will never see 1" 



They had na sail'd a league, a league, 

A league, but barely three. 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud. 

And gurly grew the sea. 



* AhalT-peck. 



The anchors brak, and the tap-masts kp. 

It was sic a deicllf storm ; 
And the waves cam ower the staggering ship 

Till a' her sideEf were torn. 

** O where will I get a gude sailor 

To tak my helm in hand. 
Till I get to the tall tap-mast. 

To see if I can spy land ?*' 

^* O here am I, a gade sailor. 

To tak the helm in hand. 
Till yon gang to the tall tap-mast ; 

Bnt I fear yell ne'er spy land." 

He had na gane a step, a step, 

A step but barely ane. 
When a bout * flew out of our goodly ship, 

And the salt sea it came in. 

^' Gae fetch a wab o' the silken claith. 

Another o' the twine. 
And wrap them baith round our ship's side, 

And let na the sea come in." 

They fetched a wab o' the silken claith, 

Anither o' the twine. 
And they wrapped them round that gude ship's side ; 

But still the sea cam in. 

** Then picke her well, and spare her well. 

And make her hale and sound." 
But, ere he had the word weel spoke. 

The bonnie ship was doun. 

O laith, laith was our Scottish lords 
To wat their cork-heeFd shoon ; 

♦ Bolt 
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But, lang or a' the play was played, 
They wat their hats ahtine I 

And mony was the feather hed * 

Lay floating on the faem ; 
And mony was the gnde Scots lord 

That never mair cam hame. 

O lang, lang may the ladyes sit, 
Wi' their fans in their hand, 

Before they see Sir Patrick Sp^is 
Come sailing to the strand. 

O lang, lang may the ladyes look, 
Wi' their goun tails ower their croun, 

Before they see their ain deir lords 
Come sailing to Dunfermline toun. 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi' their gowd kames in their hair, 

A-waiting for their ain dear loves ; 
For them they'll see nae mair. 

Half ower, half ower to Aherdour, 

Full fifty fathoms deep, 
There lies the gude Sir Patrick Spens^ 

And the Scots lords at his feet. 



«»*>»»o» «#*»<»*» 



THE 6UDB WALLACE.* 

Wallace wicht, upon a nicht. 

Cam riding ower a lin ; 
And he is to his leman's bouir, 

And tirl'd at the pin. 

* The suMect-matter of tbii ballad is to be found in the fifth book of 
Blind Harrys «' WalUce.*' 
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*« O sleep ye, or wake ye, lady ?" he cried ; 

** Yeil rise and let Hie in." 
** O wha is thi» at my bonir door, 

Tbat knocks and knows my name ?" 
** My name is William Wallace ; 

Ye may my errand ken." 

<< The truth to you I will rehearse — 

The secret I'll unfauld ; 
Into your enemies' hands, this nicht, 

I &irly hae you sauld." 

<< If that be true ye tell to me. 

Do ye repent it sair ?" 
<< Oh, that I do," she said, ** dear Wallace, 

And will do evermair I 

The English did surround my bouse, 

And forcit. me theretill ; 
But for your sake, my dear Wallace, 

I could bum on a hilL" 

Then he ga*e her a loving kiss ; 

The tcir drapt frae his ee ; 
Says, " Fare ye weel for evermair ; 

Your face nae mair I'll see/' 

She dress'd him in her ain claithing, 

And frae her house be came ; 
Which made the Englishmen admire 

To see sic a stalwart dame I 

Now Wallace to the Hielands went. 
Where nae meat nor drink had he ; 

Said, " Fa' me life, or fa' me death, 
To some toun I maun drie." * 

* Repair. 
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He steppit ower the river Tay — 

On the North Inch * steppit he ; 
And there he saw a weel-fanred May, f 

Was washing aneath a tree. 

** What news, what news, ye weel-fanred May ? 

What news hae ye to me ? 
What news, what news, ye weel-fatired May, 

What news in the south conn trie?" 

'< O see ye, sir, yon hostler-honse 

That stands on yonder plain ? 
This very day have landit in it 

Full fifteen Englishmen, 

In search of Wallace, our champion, 

Intending he should dee T' 
" Then, by my sooth," says Wallace wicht, 

" These Englishmen I'se see. 

If I had but in my pocket 

The worth of a single pennie, 
I wad gang to the hostler-house. 

These gentlemen to see." 

She put her hand in her pocket. 

And puU'd out half-a-croun, 
Says, '* Tak ye that, ye beltit knicht. 

And pay your lawin J doun." 

As he went frae the weel-faured May, 

A beggar bold met he. 
Was cover'd wi' a clouted cloke. 

In his hand a trustie tree. 



• A beautiful plidn, or oommon, lying along the Tay, near Perth* 
t Maiden. ^ Reckoning. 
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" Wh^t new9, what news, ye aiUy anld man ? 

What news hae ye to gie ?" 
^ No news, no news, ye beltit knicht, 

No news hae I to thee. 
But fifteen lords in the hostler-honse 

Waiting Widlace for to see." 

<< Ye'U lend to me your clouted cloke, 
That'kiTers ye firaie heid to shie ; 

And I'll go to the hostler-honse, 
To ask for some supplie." 

Now he's gane to the West-mnir wood, 

And pnlled a tmstie trie ; 
And then he's on to the hostler gone, 

Asking there for charitie. 

Donn the stair the captain comes, 

The pnir man for to see : 
*^ If ye he captain as gnde as ye look, 

You'll give me some supplie." 

" Where were ye horn, ye cmikit carle ? 

Where, and in what countrie ?" 
^ In fair Scotla^d, sir, was I bom, 

Cruikit carle as ye ca' me." 

« 

^'01 wad give you fifty pounds 

Of gold and white monie ; 
O I wad give you fifty pounds, 

If Wallace ye would let me see*" 

" Tell doun your money," quo* the cruikit carle, 

" Tell doun your money good ; 
I'm sure I have it in my pouir. 

And never had a better bode." * 

* Ottbt of price* or remnneration. 
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The money was told apon the table. 

Of silver pounds fifbie : 
<< Now here I stand I" quo' the gade Wallace^ 

And his cloke frae him gar'd ftie. 

He slew the captain where he stood ; 

The rest they did qnake and rair : 
He slew the rest around the room ; 

Syne ask*d if there were ony mair. 

<< Get np, get up, gadewife," he says, 
^< And get me some dinner in haste ; 

For it soon will be three lang days time. 
Sin' a bit o' meat I did taste I" 



The dinner was na weil readie. 

Nor yet on the table set, 
When other fifteen Englishmen 

Were lichtit at the yett.* 

<< Come out, come out, thou traitor, Wallace I 

This is the day ye maun dee I" 
** I lippen nae sae Uttle to God,'' he says, 

<< Although I be but ill wordie." 

The gudewife had an auld gudeman ; 

By gude Wallace he stiffly stnde. 
Till ten o' the fifteen Englishmen 

Lay before the door in their blnde. 

The other Bve he took alive. 

To the greenwood as they ran ; 
And he has hanged them, hot mercie, f 

Up hich upon a grain, j: 

* Gate. t Without mercy. 

1 A forked branch of a tree is so called in Scotland— as also any other 
object in nature of a fork-shape. 
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Now he n on to tlie North Inch gone, 
Where the May was washing tenderlie. 

*< Now, hy my sooth," said the gude Wallace, 
<< It's heen a sair day's wark to me." 

He's pat his hand in his pocket, 

And pulled oat twenty poands ; 
Says, « Tak ye that, ye weel-firared May, 

For the gade lack o' your half-croan." 

Pnll fire-and-twenty men he slew, 

Yire hanged upon a grain ; 
On the mom he sat, wi' his meny-men a', 

In Lochmahen toan at dine.* 



THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE-t 

[the SCOTTISH VERSION OF THE ENGLISH BALLAD 

« CHEVY CHACB."] 

It fell ahoat the Lammas tide, 
When the moirmen win their hay^ 

* The flxat wren itaaiM of this tasllad are ftom a oopy in Bvcban'i 
•« Ballftdt of the North of Scotland/' The lemainder if composed, out of 
two copi e s one in Johnson'ft " Musical Museum," the other in Budian^ 
'* Gleanings of Scarce OU Ballads.'* The twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and 
thirty-fint Terses are slightly altered by the editor, for the sake of oomple- 
ting the narrative in a consistent manner. 

f I quote from Sir Waiter Scott's '* Tales of a Grandfather," what I 
conceive to be atonoe the briefest and most intelligent authentic account 
of the occasion of this iMllad as yet in print. 

" In the year 1388, the Scottish nobles bad determined upon an mvadott 
of England upon a larae scale, and had assembled a large army for that 
pnipose ; but, leaiqing Uuit the people of Northumberland were assembling 
an army on the eastern frontier, they resolved to limit their incursion to 
that which might be achieved by the Earl of Douglas, with a chosen band 
of four or Ave thousand men. With this fcvce he penetrated into the 
mooBtaiBDus ftonder of England, where an assault was least expected, tnd 
inniag forth near Newcastle, fell upon the rich and flat country around* 
ilayingt plundering, burning, and loading his army with spoil. 

<« Percy, Earl of Northumberland, an English noble of great power, and 
with whom the Douglas had frequently had encounters, sent his two son^ 
Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, to stop the progress of this invasion. Both 
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The doughty Earl of Douglas rode 
Into England, to catch a prey. 

were gallant knighti : but the flnt, who, ftmn his impetuotity* wm called 
Hotspur, was one of the most distinguished warriors m England, as Dou- 
glas was in Scotland. The brothers threw themselves hasuly into New- 
castle to defend that important town; and as Douglas, in an insnltiitf 
manner, drew out his followers before the walls, they came out to ddrmiab 
with the Scots. Doudlas and Henry Percy encountered personally ; and it 
so dianoed that Douglas got possesion, in the struggle, of Hotspur's >pear» 
to the end oi which was attached a small ornament of silk, embrmdered 
with pearls, on which was represented a lion, the oognisance, as it is called* 
of the Percies. Douglas shook this trophy aloft, and dediued he would 
carry it into Scotland, and plant it on his castle of Dalkeitln 

" ' That,' said Percy, ' shalt thou never do. I will r^ain my lanoe en 
thou canst get bade into Scotland.' 

" ' Then,' said Douglas, < come to seek it, and thou shalt find it befbra 
my tent.' 

" The Soots army, having oomplet^ Uie object of their expedition, be- 
gan their retreat up the vale of the little river Reed, which horded a to- 
lerable road running towards the Scottish frontier. They encamped at Ot- 
terburn, about twenty miles flrom the frontier, on the 19th August, 1388. 

" In the middle of the night, the alarm arose in the Scottish camp, that 
the English host were coming upon them, and the moonlight showed tiie 
advance of Sir Harry Percy, with a body of men equal or superior in num- 
ber to that ot DougUM. He had already crossed the Reed-water, and wag 
advaadng towards the left flank of the Scottish army. Douglas, not dioo- 
sinff to receive the assault in that position, drew his men out of the camp, 
and with a degree of military skill, which could scarcely have been expected 
when his forces were of such an undisciplined character, he altogether 
changed the position of the army, and presented his troops with tiieir front 
to the advandng Eogli&h. 

*' Hotspur, in the meantime, marched his squadrons through the de- 
serted camp, where there was none left but a few servants and stragglers of 
the aimy. The interruptions which the English troops met withTUirew 
them a little into disorder, whei the moon arising, showed them the 
Scottish army, who they fanded were retreating, drawn up in complete 
order and prepared to fight The battle commenced with the greatest 
fury; for Percy and Douglas were the two most distinguished soldiers of 
fhetr time, and each army trusted in the courage and talients of their com- 
manders, whose names were shouted on dther side. The Soots, who were 
outnumbered, were at length about to dve way, when Douglas, thdr lead* 
est, caused his banner to advance, attended by his best men. He himself, 
shouting his war-cry of * Douglas 1' rushed forward, clearing his way with 
the blows of his battle-axe, and breaking into the very thid^ of the ene- 
my. He fell at length, under three moital wounds. Had his death been 
known, it would probably have dedded the battle against the Soots; but 
the English only knew that some brave man-at-arms had fiillen. Meantime 
Uie other Scottish nobles preased forward, and found thdr general dying 
among several of his faithful esquires and pages, who lay slain around. A 
stout priest, called William of North-Berwick, the cl>aplain of Douglas^ 
was protecting the body of his patron with a long lance. 

" ' How feres it, cousbir said Sinclair, the first Soottidi knight who 
came up to the wounded leader. 

*< ' Indiiferently,' answered Douglas; 'but, blessed be God, myaneea* 
tors have died on the field of batUe, not on down-beds. I sink nst, but 
let them still cry my war-cry, and o(»ceal my death flrom my foUowen. 
There was a tradition hi our family, that a dead Douglas •houU win a 
idd, and I trust it will this day be accomplished.' 

" The nobles did as he had enjoined ; they oonoealed the earPs body, 
and again rushed on to the battle, shouting, ' Douglas ! Douglas!' louder 
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He has chosen the Lindsays Hcht,* 

With them the Gordons gay. 
The Earl of Fife withouten strife. 

And Sir Hugh Montgomerie.^ 

They hae taken Korthumberland, 
And part of Bamboronghshire ; f 

And the Otterdale they burnt it hale^ 
And set it a' on fire. 

And he marched up to Newcastle, 

And he rode it round about ; 
^ O wha's the lord o* this castle, 

Or wha's the lady o*t ?" 

But up spak proud Lord Percy then. 

And O but he spak hie I 
*^ I am the lord o' this castle, 

My wife's the lady gay." 

diaa befbie. The Engligh were weakened by the low of the btsfe brothcw 
Henry and Ralph Peivy, both of whom were made prisoner!, fightinc moat 
gallantly I and almost no man of note amongst the English escapedaeath 
orcaptivity. Hence a Scottiah poet has said of the name of Douglaa— 

I ' Hoats have been known at that dread name to yield* 

' Aodi Douglas dead, his name has won th6 field.' 

Sir Henry Percy became the prisoner of Sir Hugh Montgomery, who obU- 
j «d htoa, tot random, to build a casOe for hhn at Pei^ocn, in Aytthire. The 

battle of Otterbum was disastroiis to the leaders on both sides— Percy being 
made captive, and Douglas slain on the field. It has been the ruligect of 
many songs and poems; and the great historian Frolssart says, that, one 
other action excepted, it was the best fought battle of that warlike time.** 

* In the old days of clanship, when every different family had distinctly 
dM fei eut characteristics as well as interests, this great Angus clan was usu- 
ally designated " the licht Lindsays," protAbly on account of some pecu- 
liar levity of disposition which they mi^ht think proper to manifest in their 
military conduct. On the same principle, the dan mentioned in the next 
laae, who were then a Border clan, were called <* the gay Goidens :" 

*' He is of the gay Gordons, his name it is John." 

Ballad qf Gleni(^ie» 

t The old maxim, of " m^|or oontinet minorem,** is here disregarded. 
BnibOToaghahire is a part of Northtunberlandi being so deaianated from 
the town and castle of Bamboxough, formerly tiie residence of tin North- 
mihriaBkinga* 
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<< If thon'rt the lord o' this casUe, 

Sae weel it pleases me I 
For, ere I cross the Border fells. 

The tane of ns shall die." 

He took a lang speir in his hand. 
Shod with the metal free ; 

And, for to meet the Douglas there. 
He rode richt furiouslie. 

But O how pale his lady looked, 

Frae aff the castle wa', 
When doun, before the Scottish speir, 

She saw proud Percy fa' I 

** Had we twa been upon the green, 

And never au eye to see, 
I wad hae had you, flesh and fell ; * 

But your sword shall gae wi' me." 

<< But gae ye up to Otterboume,-]' 

And wait there dayis three ; 
And if I come not ere three dayis end, 
^ A fiiuse knicht ca' ye me.'* 

'< The Otterboume 's bonnie bum; 

'Tis pleasant there to be ; 
But there is nocht at Otterboume 

To feed my men and me. 

The deer rins wild on hiU and dale, ^ 
The birds fly wild from tree to tree ; 

But there is neither bread nor kale 
To fend § my men and me. 

* FWh and akiBk 

t OttMbowMttaMMnvateintlMpMiihor 

tRo«buelaTOe to b» ftmnd «pM t^wmOm of Nc 



^•i^ ralga of Gmh|» I. 
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Yet I will stay at Otterboixrne) 

Where yon shall welcome be ; 
And, if ye come not at three dayis end, 

A fause lord Til ca' thee*" 

« Thither will I come," proud Percy said, 
" By the micht of onr Ladye I" 

" There will I byde thee," said the Douglas, 
«« My trouth 1 plight to ihee." 

They lichtit high on Otterbotune, 

Upon the bent sae brown ; 
They lichtit high on Otterbomme, 

Ajid threw their pallions doun.* 

And he that had a bonnie boy 

Sent out his horse to grass ; 
And he that had not a bonnie boy, 

His ain serrant he was. 

Then out and spak a little boy, 

Was near o' Percy's kin ; 
^ Methinks I see the English host 

Coming branking us upon ; 

Nine waggons beiring braid and wide. 

Seven banners beiring high ; 
It wad do ony living gude 

To see their, bonnie colours fly I" 



" If this be true, my little boy, 

That thou tells unto me. 
The brawest bouir in Otterboume 

Sail be thy morning fee : 

But if it be false, my little boy. 
And a lie thou tells to me, 

* The encimpmcnt wm on a grassy pUuoi n«u the river Rccd. 

b2 
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On the highest tree in Otterbonrne 
Sune bangit shalt thoa be* 

But I hae dreimeda dreaiie dreim :*-* 

Beyond the Isle o' Skye» 
I Baw a deid man win a fight ; 

And I think that man was L" 

He belted on his gude braidsword, 

And to the field he ran ; 
But he forgot the helmet gade^ 

That should have kept his brain. 

When Percy wi' the Douglas met, 

I wat he was fu' £un I 
They swakkit their swords till sair they swat. 

And the blnde ran down like rain. 

But Percy, wi' lus gude braid sword, 

That could sae sharply wound, 
Has wounded Douglas on the brow. 

Till he fell to the ground. 

Then he called on his little foot page^ 

And said, ** Run speedilie, 
And fetch my ain deir sister's son. 

Sir Hugh Montgomerie. 

My nephew gude," the Douglas said, 
^' What recks iJie death o' ane I 

Last nicht I dreimed a drearie dreim, 
And I ken the day's thy ain. 

My wound is deep ; I fain wad sleep : 
Tak thou the vanguard o' the three. 

And hide me by the braken-bush 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 
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O buiy me by the brakeo-bnsh, 

Beneath the bluming brier ; 
Let never living mortal ken 

That a kindly Scot lies here." 

He lifted up that noble lord, 

Wi' the sant tear in his ee ; 
He hid him in the braken-bush, 

That his merrie-men micht not see. 

The mnne was deir, the day drew neir. 

The speirs in flinders flew ; 
But mony a gallant Englishman 

Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 

The Gordons gnde, in English blade 
They steeped their hose and shoon ; 

The Lindsays flew like fire about 
Till a' the fray was dmie. 

The Percy and Montgomery met. 
That either of other were fain ; 

They swappit swords, and they twa swat. 
Till the blude ran doun between. 

« Yield thee, O yield thee, Percy I" he said, 
** Or else I shall lay thee low I" 

« Whom to shall I yield," Earl Percy said, 
Sin' I see it maun be so ?" 

<< Thon shalt not yield to lord nor lomi, 
Nor yet shalt thou yield to me ; 

But yield thee to the braken-bush 
That grows on yon lilye lee." 

<< I will not yield to a braken-bush, 
Nor yet will I to a brier, 
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Bat I would yield to Earl Donglas, 

Or Sir Hugh Montgomery, if he were here.** 

As snne as he knew it was Montgomery, 
He stuck his sword's point in the ground ; 

And Sir Hugh the Montgomery was a courteous knicht^ 
And quickly took him by the hand. 

This deed was dune at Otterbourne, 

About the breaking o' the day. 
Earl Douglas was buriet at the braken-bush^ 



And Percy led captive away 



m 
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THE BATTLE OP HARLAWf 

Frae Dunidier as I came through, 
Doun by the hill of Bannochie, 

Alangst the lands of Garioch, 
Grit pitie was to heir and see 
The noise and dulesome harmonie, 

(That evir that dulefu' day did daw I) j: 

• Pint puUiahed, in an imperfect state, in Herd's Conection, and after- 
wards, in a oompleter shape, in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. The 
present copy is compiled Arom both these versions, With one or two addi- 
tional Stanaas which nave been preserved by Mr FiiUay, in the " Introduc- 
tion** to his " Historical and Romantic Ballads." It appears from Hume 
of Godscroft's ** History of the House of Douglas," written in 1646, ttiat the 
present ballad was then popular. Something of the kind mu&t have also 
been in the possession of the common people a century earlier than even 
that period, as, in the catalogue of songs and bailads given in '* The Com- 
playnt of Sobtland.** 1548, there occurs one, under the title of " The Pen- 
see and Montgumerye met, that day, that gentil day.** • 

t This disastrous conflict, which took place on Friday, the f 4th of July, 
1411, at the Harlaw, a place about ten miles north-west of Aberdeen, waa 
occasioned by a dispute between Donald of the Isles and the Resott Duke 
of Albany, regardiog the succession to the Earldom of Ross. As the real 
incidents of the fight, and all its circumstances and oonsequenoes, are de- 
tailed faithfully in the ballad, it is unnecttsary to enter at length into its 
history. It may only be mentioned, as a fact proving in a lively manner 
the great oontemporary fame of this incident, <hat, for a long time after, 
it was customary, at schools, for the boys to arrange ttLemaelvea in two par- 
ties, and fight the battle of Hailaw over again* ■• an amwement.— 6ce 

t Dawn. 
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Ciyand die coronach * on hie» 
Alas, ala8> for the Harlaw I 

I manrelit what the matter meint ; 

All folks were in a fierie fairrie : t 
I wist not wha was fae or friend ; 

Yet quietly I did ne carrie. 

But, sin the days of aiild King Harrie, 
Sic slanchter was not heiurd nor seen ; 

And there I had not time to tarrie» 
For business in Abirdene. 

Urns as I walkit on the way, 

To Inverary as I went, 
I met a man and bade hiift stay, 

Reqneisting him to mak me 'qoaint' 

Of the beginning and the eve^ 
That hi^penit there at the Harlaw : 

Then he entieitit me tak tent, :|: 
And he the trnth sould to me shaw. 

^ Grit Donald of the Isles did claim» 

Unto the lands of Ross some richt, 
And to the governor he came, 

Them for to have, gif that he micht ; 

Wha saw his interest was but slicht, 
And therefore answerit with dbdain. 

He haistit hame baith day and nicht. 
And sent nae bodward § bads again. 

But DonlJd, richt impatient 

Of that answer Duke Robert gave, 

He Towed to God omnipotent, 
AH the hale lands of Ross to hare, 

• The weU-koown nng of lament wUch the Highland people cry over 
flieirdead, and which« I oeUeve, is also common to other Celtic oationa, 

T dally the Irish. 
Bustle, consternation. % To pay attention. 

Message^ reply. 



i 
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Or els be gndthit * in his giSTe. 
He wald nocht quat his richt for nocht, i 

Nor be abaisit like a slave. 
That bargain soold be deirly boucht. 

Then hastilie he did command, 

That all his weir-men f soold conyene, 
nk ane weil-hamessit frae hand, :|: 

To meit and heir what he did mein. 

He waxit wroth and vowit tein, § 
Sweirand he wald surprise the North, 

Subdue the bruch of Abirdene, 
Meams, Angus, and all Fife to Forth. 

Thus, with the weir-men of the Isles, 

Wha war aye at his biddin boun' ; 
With monie mae, with fors and wyles, 

Richt >far and neir, baith up aud donn, 

llirough mount and muir, frae toun to toun, 
Alangs the lands of Ross, he roars ; 

And all obeyed at his handoun, || 
Evin frae the north to suthren shores. 

Then all the countrie-men did yield. 

For nae resistance durst they mak, 
Nor offer battle in the field. 

Be fors of arms to heir him back. 

But they resolvit all, and spak, 
That best it was for their behuve. 

They sould him for their chieftain tak. 
Believing weel he did them luve. 

Then he a proclamation made, 

All men to meit at Inverness, 
Through Murray land to make a raid,^ 

Frae Arthursyre unto Speyness : 

• DreMed. f Menoffnur. t Inunediatdy. 

i {^"^^°|B** I Ccmunaiid ; 4 mii bandcmn, Fr. 
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Andy farthennairy he sent expreseey 
To shaw his colours and ensenyie. 

To all and snndrie, mair or less, 
Thronghont the hounds of Boyne and Enyie. 

And then through fair Strahogie land 

His purpose was for to pureoe, 
And whasoevir dnrst gainstand, 

That race they should full sairly me. 

Then he bade all his men be true^ 
And him defend by fors and sKcht, 

And promiBt them rewards enew, 
To mak them men of mickle micht. 

Without resifltanSy as he said, 

Through all these bounds he stoutly past. 
Where some war wae, and some war glad ; 

But Grarioch was all aghast I 

Through all these fields he sped him fast^ 
For sic a sicht was nevir sene ; 

Aind then, forsooth, he langed at last 
To see the hruch of Abirdene. 

To hinder this proud enterpryse, 
The stout and michtie Earl of Mar, 

With all his men in arms, did ryse, 
Even frae Crugarf to Craigievar, 
And doun the syde of Don richt fiir, 

Angus and Mearns did a' convene. 
To fecht, orr Donald cam sae nar 

The royal hruch 4)f Abirdene* 

And jfcfaus the martial Earl of Mar 
Marcht with hii men in richt array ; 

Befoir the enemy was nar. 

His banner, bauldly did display. 

For weel eneuch they kenned the way. 

And all their semblance weil they saw. 
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Without all danger or delay. 
Come haaUlie to the Harlaw. 

With him the hraif Lord Ogilvie, 

Of Angus sheriff-principsJ, 
The constable of gude Dnndie, 

The vanguard led befoir them all. 

Suppose in number they war snail, 
They first richt bauldlie did pursue. 

And made their hes before them fidl, 
Wha then that race did sairly rue. 

And then the worthy Lord Saltone, 
The strong undoubted Laird of Drum, 

The stalwart Laird of Lauristone, 
With ilk their forces all and some, 
Panmure, with all his men, did come. 

The provost of hraif Abirdene, 

With trumpettis and with tuik of drum. 

Came shortlie in their armour sheen. 

These with the Earl of Mar came on. 

In the reirward richt orderlie, 
Their enemies to set upon, 

In awfnl manner, haidilie; 

Together vowil to live and die, 
Since they had marchit monie myles, 

For to suppress the tyrannie 
Of doubted Donald of the Isles. 

But he in number ten to ane 
Richt subtilie alaug did ryde. 

With M alcolmtosh and fell Maclean, 
With all their poww at their syde* 
Presumand on their strength and pryde. 

Without all feir or ony awe, 
Richt bauldlie battle did abyde, 

Hard by the toun of fair Harlaw. 
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The annies met, the trumpet sonndfiy 
The dandering * drums aloud did tuiky 

Baith arm yes bydand on the bounds, 
Till ane of them the field sould bmik. f 
Nae help was therefoir ; nane wald jouk ; :^ 

Ferce was the fecht on ilka syde. 

And on the ground lay mony a bonk § 

Of them that there did battle byde. 

With doubtsome yictorie they dealt ; 

The blntdy battle lestit lang ; 
Ilk man his neebor's force there felt ; 

The weakest aft times gat the wraog : 

There was nae mowis || there them amang ; 
Naething was heard but heavy knocks : 

The Echo maid a dulefu sang, 
Thereto resounding frae the rocks. 

But Donald's men at last gaif back ; 

For they were all out of array : 
The Earl of Mar's men through them brak, 

Pursuing sharplie in their way, 

Their enemies to tak or slay, 
By dint of force to gar them yield, 

Wha war richt blythe to win away, 
And sae for fricht they tint the field. 

Then Donald fled, and that full fast, 
To mountains hich, for all his micht ; 

For he and his men war all aghast, 
And ran till they war out of sicht. 
And sae of Ross he lost his richt, 

Thougk mony men he with him brocht ; 



• A word fonned from the sound ; rattling. 

t PosiesB. t To escape bv suddenly stooping. | Boay. 

I Jest, in opposition to earnest. 

C 
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Towards the Yles fled day and nicfat^ 
And all he wan was deirly boucht. 

< 
<< This is" quod he, '* the richt report 

Of all that I did heir and knaw. 
Though my> discourse be something schort^ 

Tak this to be a richt gude saw : * 

Contrair to God and the King's law. 
There was spilt mickle Christian blude 

Intil the 'battle of Harlaw ; 
This is the sum ; sae I conclude. 

« 

But yet a bonnie while abyde. 
And I sail mak thee cleirly ken. 

What slauchter was on ilka side. 
Of Lawland and of Hieland men, 
Wha for their awin haif evir bene : 

These lazie loons micht weel be spaired, 
Chessit like deirs into their dens, 

And gat their wages for reward. 

Malcomtosh, of the clan heid chief, -^ 

Maclean, with his grit hauchty heid, 

With all their succour and relief, 
War dulefuUy dung to the deid : 
And now we are freed of their fnd ; f 

They will not lang to come again ; 
Thousands with them, without remeid, 

On Donald*s syde, that day war slain. 

And on the other syde war lost. 
Into the field that dismal day. 

Chief men of worth, of meikle cost, 
To be lamentit sair for ay. 

• Stoxjt or rather true saying. t Feud, quarrel. 
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The Lord Saltone of Rotbiemay, 
A man of micht and mickle main ; 

Grit doloar was for his decay. 
That sae nnfaappilie was slain. 

Of the hest men amang them was 

The gracious gude Lord Ogilne, 
The sheriff-principal of Angus, 

Renownit for truth and equitie, 

For faith and magnanimitie ; 
He had few fallows in the field ; 

Yet fell by fatal destinie, 
For he naeways wad grant to yield* 

Sir James Scrimgeour of Dudhope> knicht| 

Grit Constable of fair Dandie, 
Unto the dulefu' death was dicht ; 

The King's chief bannerman was he ; 

A raliant man of chi^alrie, 
Whase predecessors wan that place 

At Spey, with gude King William frie, 
'Gainst Murray and Macdnncan's race. 

Gude Sir Alexander Irving, 

The much renownit Laird of Drum, 
Nane in his days was bettir sene, 

When they war semblit all and some ; 

To praise him we sould nocht be dumbe^ 
For valour, witte, and worthines ; 

To end his dayis he there did come, 
Whaise ransom is remeidyles. 

And there the Knicht of Lauriston 
Was slain into his armour sheen ; 

And gude Sir Robert Davidson, 
Wha Provost was of Abirdene ;* 

• Tbe tomb of Sir Robert DavidKm, ** tbe Pxovort of bnlf AUrdcne/ 
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The Knicht of Panmure) as was sene^ 
A mortal man, * in armour bricht ; 

Sir Thomas Murray, stout and kmie, 
Left to the world their last gude-nicht. 

There was not, sin' King Kenneth's dayis, 

Sic strange intestine cruel stryfe 
In Scotlande sene, as ilk man sajris. 

Where monie lyklief lost their lyfe ; . 

Whilk made divorce twene man and wyfe. 
And monie children fatherles, 

Whilk in this realm has bene full ryfe ; 
Lord help these lands I our wrangs redress 1 

Li July, on St James his euin, 

That four-and-twenty dismal day, 
Twelve himdred, twelve score, and eleven. 

Of yeirs sin' Christ, the suthe to say ; 

Men will remember, as they may. 
When thus the veritie they knaw ; 

And monie a ane will moume for ay 
The brim :|: battle of the Harlaw." § 

is ttffl shown in St Nicholas Church, New Aberdeen. The valoiir of this 
worthy gentleman, and of his hardy UtUe band of dtiaens, ccnftzitmted 
greatly to the rictory. 

* Deadly. f Handsome men. t Fierce.. 

S First printed in Ramsay's Evergreen, as a poem composed before the 
year 1600, but rightly suspected by antiquaries to have been a composition 
of much more recent date, if not written by Ramsay himself, or some of 
his fHends. It is certain, however, that there was a ballad upon the sub- 
ject of the Battle of Harlaw, before the year 1549, as it is alluded to in th« 
Complaynt of Scotland, published that year. A printed copy, of date 1668, 
is stated to have been in the library of old Robert Mylne, the well-known 
coLector of nsS^See Mr Laing*a *' Early MetHcal Taies." It is also 
certain, that there was a tune called " The Battle of Harlaw," previous to 
the age of Diummond of Hawthomden, (the early part of the seventeenth 
century,) as, in the Polemo Middinia of that poet, the following thiee 
lines occur :— 

" Interea ante alios dux piperlarius heros, 
PrsBcedens magnamque gerens cum burdine pypam, 
Ittdpit Harlai cunctis sonare Batellum." 
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YOUNG WATERS. 

About Yule, when the wind blew cule, 

And the round tables • began, 
A-thece is come to our king's court 

Mony a weel-fan red man. 

The great, the great, tbegither rade. 

The sma* cam a* behin' ; 
But wi' Young Waters, that brave knicht, 

There cam a gay gatherin*. 

The Queen luikit ower the castle-wa'y 

Beheld baith dale and down ; 
And there she saw Young Waters 

Come ryding to the town. 

His footmen they did rin before, 

His horsemen rade behind ; 
And a mantel o' the bumin gowd 

Did keep him frae the wind. 

The horse Young Waters rade upon. 

It cost him faimders nine ; 
For it was siller^shod before. 

And gowd graith had behin\ 

At ilka tait o' his horse's mane. 

There hang a siller bell ; 
The wind was loud, the steed was proud, 

And they gied a sindry kneU; 

Out then spak a wylie lord, 
Unto th^ queen said he, 

«- V J^^^ 8ap« of the Round Tattles, a fiiTOUrite amuflement of the Scot- 
tub ftlxigt, during the flfieenth and lixteeath oenturles, 

c2 
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« O tell me wha*s tbe fiedrest face 
Rydis in the companie ?'' 

** IVe seen lairds, and iVe seen lords^ 

And knichts o* a hie degree ; 
But a fairer face than Young Waters, 

Mine eyes did nevir see." 

The king tum*d richt and round about, 

And an angry man was he : 
*^ An if he had been twice as fair, 

Ye micht hae exceptit me." 

<< You're neither laird nor lord," she says, 
** But the king that weirs the croun ; 

There's no a lord in fair Scotland, 
But to thee maun bow down." 

But, a' that she could do or say, 

Appeasit he wadna be ; 
But, for the words that she had said. 

Young Waters he maun dee. 

** Likewise, for your ill-waled* words. 

Ye sail hae cause to mourn ; 
But for the bairn that ye are wi', 

Ye on a hill suld bum." 

Young Waters cam before the king, 

Fell low down on his knee ; 
" Win up, win up, Young Waters I 

What's this I hear o' thee ?' 



i*' 



** What ails the king at me ?" he said, 
<< What ails the king at me ?" 



lll-choscn. 
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** It is tauld mey the day. Sir Knicht, 
Ye've done me treasooie.* 



t> 



<< liars will lee on fell gade meo ; 

Sae will they do on me : 
I wadua wish to he the man. 

That liars on wadna lee." 

'< Tet, natheless," the kiog 'goud 8ay> 

<' In prison stnmg gang ye I 
O yea for yea/* the king 'goud aay, 

" Yoimg Waters, ye sail dee I'* 

Syne they hae taen him, Yonog Waters^ 

Pat fetters on his feet ; 
They hae taen Young Waters, and 

Thrown him in dungeon deep. 

<< Aft hae I riddin through Striyiling toune, 
Through heavy wind and weet ; 

But ne'er rade I through Striyiling tonne, 
Wi' fetters on my feet. 

Aft hae I ridd^i through Striviling tonne, 
Through heavy wind and rain ; 

Bnt I ne'er rade through Striviliog touney 
But thocht to hae ridden 't again." 

They hroucht him to the Heiding Hill, 
His horse, hot and his saddle ; 

And they hae hroucht to the Heiding Hill 
His young son in his cradle. 

And tl^y hae hrocht to the Heiding Hill 

His hounds intill a leish ; 
And they broeht to the Heiding Hill 

His gos-hawk in a jess. 
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King James he then nide up the bill. 

And mony a man him wi' ; 
And called on his trustie page 

To come richt speidilie. 

« Ye'U do ye to the Earl o* Mar, 

Whar he sits on yon hill ; 
Bid him loose the brand frae his bodie. 

Young Waters for to kill.** 

*' O Gude forbid/* the Earl said, 

" The like said e*er fa' me, 
My bodie e*er suld heir the brand, 

That gars Young Waters dee 1*' 

Then he has loosed his trusty brand, 

And casten 't in the sea ; 
Says, '< Never let them get a brand. 

Till it comes back to me I** 

The scaffold it was ready than. 

And he did mount it hie ; 
And a' the folk that luikit on, 

The tears did blind their ee. 

" O baud your tongues, my brethren deir, 
And mourn nae mair for me ; 

Ye*re seeking grace frae a graceless face. 
For there is nane to gie* 

Ye'U tak a bit o' canvass claith. 

And put it ower my ee ; 
And, Jack, my man, ye*ll be at hand 

The hour that I sail dee. 

Syne aff ye*ll tak my bluidy sark, 
Gie it £ur Mai^(«ret GnJiame ; 
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For she may curse the dowie * day 
That brocht Kbg James him hame. 

Yell bid her mak her bed narrow. 
And mak it naewise wide ; 

For a brawer man than Young Waters 
Will ne'er streek f by her side. 

Bid her do weel to my young son, 

And gie him nurses three ; 
Though, gin he live to be a man, 

King James will gar him dee." 

He ca'd upon the heidsman, then ; 

A purse o' gowd him ga'e ; 
Says, '< Do your o£Bee, heidsman boy, 

And mak nae mair delay. 

O heid me sune, O heid me clean, 

And put me out o' pyne ; 
For it is by the king's command-^ 

Gar heid me till his min*. 

By him though I'm condemned to die, 

I'm lieve to his ain kin ; 
And, for the truth I'll plainly tell, 

I am his sister's son." 

«* Gin ye're my sister's son," he said, 

** It is unkenn'd to me." 
*^ O mind na ye your sister Bess, 

That lives in the French countrie?" 

<< Gin Bess, then, be your mither dear, 
As I trust well she be, 

♦ Doleftil. i Strrtdb 
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Gae hame, gae hame, Yeoog Waters, 
Ye's neir be alain by me." 

Bat he laid by bis napkin fine, 

Was saft as ony silk ; 
And on the block he laid his neck, 

Was whiter than the milk ; 

Says, << Strike the blow, ye heidsman boy, 

And that richt speidilie ; 
It's nevir be said, here gaes a knicht 

Was ance condemned to dee I' 



t>f 



The heid was taen frae Young Waters, 

And mony tears for him shed I 
But mair did mourn fair Mai]^et, 

As, raving, she lies mad.* 

• The ballad of Young Waters waB first puUiahed by Ladv Jean Home, 
(nster of the Earl of Home.) at Glasgow, in <Hie sheet 8vo, about the mid- 
dle of the last century. It has been often reprinted, but never in a com- 
plete shape, till at length Mr Buchan, in 1838, presented an entire copy in 
his «' Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland." The ▼enion 
here printed comprehends the- portion published by Lady Jean Home, im- 
proved by collation with Mr Buchan's. and further gives all the additional 
stanzas which the latter editor has preserved. Mr Buchan's additional por- 
tion commences at the twenty-first stansa ; the most curious and historical, 
though perhaps the least meritorious in a literary point of view, of the 
whole. The story of the ballad has hitherto been supposed to refer to ** the 
bonnie Earl of Murray,** whose fate is not ill shadowed out in the first 
twenty verses. Mr Buchan, in presenting the rest, has added a conjecture* 
that it is founded upon the story of David Graham of Fintry, who was ex- 
ecuted in 1592, for his accession to a popish plot. I must however aeluiow- 
ledge, that, since the publication of the complete baliad by the northern 
editor, I have not entertained the least doubt that it alludes to the fate of 
some one of the Scottish nobles executed by James I., after his return from 
his captivity in England. It is very probable, that Walter Stuart, secood 
son of the Duke of Albany, is the individual referred. to. Many cireum- 
stances in the ballad go to prove this— the name* which may be a eorrup* 
tion of Walter: the mention of the Heading (beheading) HiU of Stirling, 
which is known to have been the very scene of Walter Stuarf s execution s 
the relationship which Young Waters claims with the king ; and the sym- 

ethy expressed by the people, in the last verse, for the fate of the young 
light, which exactly tallies with what is told u» by the Scottish historiana, 
r^arding the popular feeling expressed in favour of the numerous nobles 
and princes of his own blood, whom the king saw it necessary to sacrifice. 
There is in the ballad, jtut that precise degree of vagueness, inai^plicabi- 
lity, and exaggeration, which the people always give to Bucfa an hislorieal 
tact, when they ore left to relate it in their own way. 
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JOHNIB ARMSTRAN6.* 

Sous opeiku of lords, some HpeikiB of lurds, 
And sic lyke men of iiie degree ; 

■ Johide Aimilmig, at Gllnockle. Uu hen of Ihli fcaUid, b ■ noM 
pBvonue both inhutory and cndltttn. He liTed In (heeuly put of ^m 
■inMitb cenniiT. He tjmtui, both nm Uia ballad and hocD tmlltlaa, 
■■ nil as rnma autliaitic nlftory, to haTa b«n a Border depndalor tm a 
di«iilBT)y magnif ant icale. Hl> tnei. ohlizh k uill iboin) at a plaea 
calfadlAi nrffrvf. irnriiirt thr ■n— JHitrinr lirmHn nf rrtdil». ll>iiiilftta« 
■hire) ia ou of eomldRable itTU^ ind ipua, flwugb ]M>« oolf MrvlPfl 
^howH to Ebe netghbouTlDg ftrmer. iDfannL tik« 

, which the bordcren canM on agalnat eadioiha, 

Ic Indnendait on the icltiiaoi wtdeb niUtited betmoi tba »■ 
te of t£> two coOBtiiM. The buIud«, hoiMTe, had raadiad 
nena rwiglil duilnc the mlBotll)'(^ June* V.,ttut, whn the }lloiif »*•■ 
ndgn came of ige, he fjwnd it Beamtty la RDKai (he TMane of hu on 
boTdaai, in oida to ptcnnt a war with Bngland, wMA ha «u TOy 
amiixu toxoid. Ha tbenfim imdanoak a jutldUT txcuniim thMvfi 

men. He tactet^yetv idaed and exrcoted Cockbum of Henderland and 
Adun Smtt of TiuUlaw, two Doted freebooten, the laM of whom wai la 
powerf u l, ai to be papnlarlT calM " King of ibe Bolder." AiheimotedMl 
into Ewodaln the (iH geiihu of Jdltait Ainutnnd or. a> olhen eu, the 
ivirat* adTJee of ioma couitien, prompled Mm to pnaent htaaaeU befOrt 
JamtB, at the hod of th1jrt)r-rii bene, arrayed In all Oie pomp at border 
i^inliT. Lttimot Plumttle, in hla Hiuoiyof Seotland, corrobonKa 
abnon erenr particular mentioned by the ballad. " After thia hantbUi 
he haaind J<)rin Armatronf, I^lrd of KilknoekTi and bit oomidkee, to tM 
number of thlrty->ii peiiona ; for the which many Scotiman bcailh la. 
TDmini - rt^ h# wna ih* nwwt rHiniihtfiH I'hicftala that had bccn. fOr a IcH 
r^land. Handeeini^ 



wtnaofhlatKwUg. Hacama 
icUyapiialdM, tiuMing that, 
xin fike £W* Anoui- Bnl flM 
I lo theit apparel, wHh io man 
, Ibrwardly tumhig tdm abont, 
IlDg, ■ What wanu that knaiw 
itFDBg made freal ofltan to the 

hi> •errice, Da'thelr own c«t, without wtoDiQu any Scottiihiiuin. Se- 
eondly. that there mi not a •uhi«t in England, duke, earl, or banai, but, 
wltUn a DCMilD day, he ihould bring him to hla msjoty, Bthet quick ui 
dead. At length, be Bering no hojie of Ikiout. (aid Ten proudly, ■ It ii 
fnlly Kt aeA grace at ■ gnetiea face i but, (laid be,) had I known thli, I 
■houMhaTS llTed on the Boiden, Id deiplghl of King Harry and yon both | 
tor King Hanyi 1 know ha would downinigh my beat hone ^th gidd, to 
know Hut I wai condemned to dig thii in- Johnle and all bii retinue 
re aceocdlnglT bangad upon grawini (net, at a place called CaAnrtg 
■pel, about (en mllH abora Hawick, na the Mgb road to Ijmgboln. 



The country people, who hold flie memory of 

luTiryhlgb rcaiieei, beBare that, to nanoMt , 

■ion, the treea Immediately withered away. They 
itTted charcbyanl, where their gravee are yet ihown- 
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Of a gentleman I sing a sang, 

Sometyme caUed Laird of GOnockie. 

The king he writes a luving letter. 
With his ain hand sae tenderlie. 

And he hath sent it to Johnie Armstrang, 
To come and speik with him speidilie. 

The Elliots and Armstrangs did convene ; 

They were a gallant companie : 
" We'll ride and meet onr lawful king, 

And hring him safe to Gilnockie." 

<* Make kinnen f and capon readie then. 

And venison in great plentie ; 
We'll welcome here our nohle king ; 

I hope he'll dine at Gilnockie I" 

They ran their horse on Langholm howm, 
And brak their speirs wi' mickle main ; 

The laidies luickit frae their loft windows : 
*^ God bring our men weel back again t" 

When Johnie cam before the king 
Wi' a' his men, sae brave to see. 

The king he movit his bonnet to him ; 
He weened he was a king as weel as he. 

** May I find grace, my sovereign liege, 
Grace for my loyal men and me ? 

For my name it is Johnie Armstrang, 
And subject of yours, my liege," said he* 

*^ Away, away, thou traitor Strang I 
Out o' my sicht sune mayst thou be I 

I grantit nevir a traitor's life. 

And now I'll not begin wi* thee," 

• Rabbit!. 



« Giant, me my life, my liege, my king t 
Aod « bonnie gift I'll gie to Uiee ; 

Full four-and-twenty milk-white Ht&ds, 
Were V foaled in ae year to me« 

rU gie tbee a' thae milk-white ateidsi 
That prance and nicher * at a speir ; 

And a9 mndde gnde English gilt, f 

As four o' their braid backs dow X bear.** 

*< Away, away, then traitor Strang 1 
Qnt o' my sicht sane mayat thou be I 



I grantit nevir a traitor's life, 
And now I'll n»t begin wi' 
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^< Grant me my life, my Uege, my king | 
And a bonnie gift Til gie to thee ; 

Gnde foqr-and- twenty ganging f mills, 
Thatrgaog through a' the yeir to me. 

Thae fou^-and-twaity mills eompkte 
Sail g^ng for tbee throagh a' the yeir; 

And as muekle oi gude red wheit, 
As a' their happers dow to bear." 

** Away, away, thou traitor starang I 
Out o' my sicht sune mayst thou be \ 

I grantit neyir a traitor's life. 
And now I'll not begin wi' thee." 

<< Grant me my life^ my liege, my king I 
And a great gift I'll gie to thee ; 

Bauld four-and-twenty sisters' sons. 

Sail for thee fecht, though a' should flee !** 

• Nei|^ f GoM. t Can, or, ue»|pi« to. 

^ Ciomgi 

0; 2 
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« Away, away, tboa traitor atrang I 
Out o' my sicht suae mayst thoa be f 

I grantit nevir a traitor's life, 

And now Til not begin wi* thee." 

<< Grant me my life, my liege, my king f 

And a brave gift Til gie to thee i 
All between here and Newcastle toun^ 
' . ^all pay their yeirly rent to thee." 

<< Away, away, thou traitor Strang ! -' 

Ottt o' my sicht sune mayst thou be I 

I grantit nevir a traitor's life, 
And now Vl\ not begin wi' tbee«" 

<< Te lied, ye lied, now, king," he sfiys, 
•Hi ^' Althoagh a king aiid prince yo be I 

For. IVe lo'ed naething in my life,* 
1 wee) daiir.say% but honestie — 

Save a fat horse, and a fair woman, 
;Twa bonnie dogs to kill a deir ; 

And England suld have fund me meal and manlty 
Gif I had lived this hundred yeir I 

Sche suld hatre fund me meal and mauh, ^ 
And beef and mutton in a' plentie ; 

But nevir a Scots wyfe could have said. 
That e'er I skaithed her a puir flee* . 

T6 seik bet water aneath cauld ice, ' 

Surely it is a great folie-^ 
I have asked grace at a graceless face. 

But there is nane for my men and me I 

' ' But had I kbnn'd, ere t carii irae ham6. 

How thou unkind ivadst been to me ! 



I wad hae kee]^ the Border nde» 
In spite of idl tby force and thee. . 

Wist England 8* king that I was laen, 

lO gin a blytbe man he wad be 1 
For anes I slew his sister's son^ 

And on his brei|t-bane brak a tree." 

John wore a girdle about hismiddloy 
Imbroidered ower wi* burning gold. 

Bespangled wi' the same metal ; 
Mai»t beaatifol was to behold* 

There haiig nine tai^;&t8 * at Johuie's hat, 
And ilk ane worth three hundred pound — 

^ What wants that knave that a king suld have, 
But the sword of honour and the croun I 

O whair got thou thae tacgats, Johnie, 
That blink sae brawl y f abune thy bree ?" 

'< I got ihem in the field fechtin, 

Whair, cruel king, thou durst not be. 

Had I my horse and harness gude, 

And riding as I wont to be, 
It suld have been tauld this hundred yeir, 

The meeting o' my king and me I 

God be with thee, Kirsty, j: my brother I 
Lang live thou Laird of Mangertoun I 

Lang mayst thou live on the Border syde, 
Ere tbou see thy brother ride up and down ! 

And God be with thee, Kirsty, my son. 
Where thou sits on thy nurse's knee I 



* TuMls. t Glitter Ao bnvely. ' 

% Chriitopher, a very common Border name in former timet. 
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But an thou live tliis faundr^ yeir. 
Thy father's better thou'lt nevir be^ 

Fareweel, my bonnie Gilnock-haU, 
Where on the Esk thou standest stout I 

Gif I had lived but seven yeirs mair, 
I wad hae gilt thee roand about." 

John murdered was at Carlen rig, 

And all his gallant companie ; 
Bat Scotland's heart was ne'er sae wae» 

To see sae mony brave men die-^ 

Because they saved their cocmtry deir 

Frae Englishmen I Nane were sae bauld ; 
While Johnie lived on the Border syde, 
. Nane o* them durst come ne'o: fau hanld** 



0»ttr*»>ii0s k mt^f** 



JOCK O' THE SYDBLf 

Now Liddesdale has ridden a raid, 

But I wat they had better hae staid at hame ; 

• This copy of the baUad is derived, through the Minstrelsy of the Seot- 
tish Border, from the Bvergreen of Rainsay, who informs nt th at he tpofc 
it down from the i;ecitation of a gentleman of the name of Anditrongs who 
was the sixth in descent from the hero. 

t Jock o' the Syde was a noted Border moss-trooper in the reign of Mary 
Queeta of Scots. The site of his residence, the Syde, is pointed «it on » 
heathy upland, about two miles to the west of Neweastletoo, in LiAlesdato, 
(the southern district of Roxburghshire,) while Maagertoa Tow«, the 
seat of his maternal uncle, is still visible, in a ruined state, on the haugh 
below. The fame of Jock o* the Syde, as a Border reaver, leemt to have 
reached even to the court of his sovereign at Edinburgh, as Sir Richard 
Maitiand of Lethington, in a poetical " Complaint" which he wrote " aganii 
the Thievis of Liddisdaill," thus speaks of him in particular : 

He ia weel kenned, Johne of the Sydei 
A greater thief did never ryde ; 

He never tyres 

For to breaJi byres $ 

Ower muir and myres 
Ower glide ane guyde. 
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For Michael o' Wingfield he is dead/ 
And Jock o* tbe Syde be is prisoner taen. 

For Mangerton House Lady Downie has gane ; 

Her coats she has kilted up to her knee ; 
And down the water wi' speed she rins, 

While teacs in spaits* fa' faat frae her ee. 

Then np and spoke our gude anld lord : 
'< What news, what news, sister Downie^ to me ?" 

** Bad news, bad news, my Lord Mangerton ; 
Michael is killed, and they hae taen my son Johnnie.** 

^ Ne'er fear, sister Downie," qno* Mangerton ; 

'< I have yokes of owsen, eighty and three ; 
My hams, my byres,' and my fanlds a' weil fiHed, 

I'll part wi' them a' ere Johnnie shall die. 

Three m^ Til send to set him free, 

A' hameist wi' the best o' steil ; 
The English loons may hear^ and drie 

The weight o' their braidswords to feel. 

His raal namo vu AnnstroDg, as was that of the Laird of Blsngerlcii alsoi 
There is no historical certainty in the event of the ballad, though, ivhen 
we oonsider the ccmdition of the Border previously to the Union of the 
crowns, there is not the least reason Co doubt what is so stroagly oounte- 
nanced boUi by song and tradition. The tNdlad is here ^ven directly from 
thq Botder Minstrelsy i but it was originally published in a little volume, 
printed at Hawick, in 1784, (the Hawick Museum,) having been commu- 
nicUed to the proprietors of that miscellany by John EUiot, Esq. of Retd- 
heugh, a gentleman from whom Sir Walter Scott afterwards derived manv 
at me best ballads which went to the composition of his own excellent col* 
leetion. The air to which the ballad is usually sung, is of a slow and me- 
lancholy kind, full of high romantic notes, and pathetic cadences. Y«l, 
atnnge to say, it isinterlarded with a very low and ludicrous buiden. The 
flnt vene, as thus interlarded, runs as follows : 

Now Liddesdale has ridden a raid ; 
Fa la, diddle, du du diddle I 
I wat they had better hae staid at hame ; 
For Michael o' Wingaeld he is dead. 

And Jock o' the Syde he is prisoner taen *. 
Fa U, diddle, du du diddle ! 

♦ Torrents. . 
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Tbe Lidnl's Jock ane, the Ltird's Wfit tw»; I [ 

O Hobbie Noble^ ihon sue maun be I i 

Thy coat is blue ; thou hast been truey 
Since England banished thee to me." 

Now Hobble was an English man, 

In Bewoastle dale was bred and bom: - 
But his misdeeds they were sae great, 

They bani^'d him ne*er to return. 

Lord Mangerton then orders gave, 
"<< Your horses the wrang way maun be sfaod ; 

Like gentlemen ye mauDua seem, 
But iook like corn-caugers* gaun the road. 

Your armour gude ye maunna shaw/ 

Nor yet appear like men o' weir; 
As country lads be a* arrayed, 

Wi' branks and brediamf on each mare." 

Sae now their horses are the wrang way sliod> 
And Hobbie has mounted his grey sae 6a% ; 

Jock his lively bay, Wat's on his white horse behind, 
And on they rode for the water o' Tyne. 

At the Cholerford they a' licht doun. 

And there, wi' the help o' the licht o' the moon, 

A tree they cut^ wi' fifteen nogs on each side, 
To climb up the wa' o' Newcastle toun. 

But when they cam to Newcastle toun» 
And were alichtied at the wa', 

* Corn-eanieh. 

t Halter and «art>oo]Iar. Branks, perhaps* iignifies more partieoUorly 
the two pieces of wood which the country peopte slip upon me fjuea of 
horses, but more frequently of cattle, and to which the halter is ttfctwij. 
Bums, defcrihing the limbs of Death, says, 

*' They were as lang, as sharp, and sma', I 

As eheeka «r breaks.^ 
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Diey fand their free tliree ells ower laigh; 
Tliey (and their stick btttk short and som'* 

Then up and spak the Laird's ain Jeck : 
** There's naething far't ; the gates we maun force.' 

But when they caaa the gate nntili, 
A prond porter withstood batth noen and hone. 

His neck in twa the Arrastrangs Wtang ; 

Wi* fit or hand be ne'er p]ay'd pa I 
His life and his keys at anes they hae taen, 

And cast the hody ahind the wa'. 

Now snne they reach Newcastle jail. 

And to the prisoner thus they call : 
" Sleeps thon, or wakes thov, Jock o' the Sydc^ 

Or art thou weary of thy thrall ?*' 

Jock answers thus, wi' dnlefn' tone : 

<' Aft, aft I wake — I seldom sleep : 
But whae's this kens ny name sae weel. 

And thus to mese* my waes does seek?** 

Then ont and spak the gnde Laird's Jock, 
" Now fear ye na, my billie," quo he ; 

** For here are the Laurd's Jock, the Lurd's Wat, 
And Robbie Noble come to set ye free." 

'* Now hand thy tongue, my gude Lurd*« Joek, 

For ever alas I this canna be ; 
For, if a' Liddesdaie were here the nicht. 

The mom's the day that I mavn die. 

Full fifteen stane o' Spanish iron. 

They hae laid a' richt sair on me ; 
Wi' locks and keys I am fast boond 

Into this dungeon dark and dreirie." 
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** Fear ye nft'that,*' quo the Laird*s Jock; 

^ A funt heart ne'er wan a fair ladye ; 
Work thou within, we'll work without, 

And I'll be' sworn we'll set thee free/' 

The first strong door that they cam at. 

They loosed it without a key ; 
The next chained door that they cam at, 

They gar'd it a' to flinders flie. 

The prisoner now upon his back , 

The Laird's Jock has got up fu' hie ; 

And doim the stair, him, irons and a', 
Wi' nae sma speed and joy, brings he. 

<< No|»r Jock, my man," quo Hobbie Noble, 
<< Some o' his weight ye may lay on me." 

** I wat weil no," quo the Laird's ain Jock, 
*' I count him lichter than a flee/' 

Sae out at the gates they a* are gane. 
The prisoner's set on horseback hie ; 

And now wi' speed they've taen the gate, 
While ilk ane jokes in' wantonlie : 

** O Jock I sae winsomely's ye ride, 
Wi' baith your feet upon ae side ! 

Sae weel ye're hameist and sae trig I 
In troth, ye sit like ony bride I" 

The nicht, though wat, they did na mind, 

But hied them on ht' merrilie. 
Until they cam to Cholerford brae,* 

Where the water runs like mountains hie. 

But when they cam to Cholerford, 
There they met wi' an auld grey man ; 

• A ford upon tiie Ty«ei above Hexham. 
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Says : << Honest dmcq, wUl the water 
Tell us in haste, if that ye can." 

^ I wat weel no/' quo the gttde ankl man ; 

** I hae lived here thretty years and three; 
And I never yet saw the Tyne sae Ug^ 

N<Nr running anes sae like a sea.'' 

Then ont and epok the Laird's saft Wat» 
The greatest coward in the companie ; 

<' Now halt, now halt I we need na try't ; 
The day is come we a' maun die T* 

<< Puir faint-hearted thief I" quo the Laird's ain Jock^ 
" There'll nae man die but him that's fie.* 

I'll guide ye a' richt safely through ; 
Lift ye the prisoner on ahiut me." 

Wi' that the water they hae taen, 

By anes and twas they a' swam through ; 

" Here are we a' safe," quo the Laird's Jock, 
<< And^ puir £unt Wat» what think ye noo ?" 

They scarce the other brae had won, 

When twenty men they saw pursue ; 
Frae Newcastle tonn they had been sent, 

A' English lads bdth stout and true. 

But when the land-sergeant the water saw, 

" It winna ride, my lads," says he ; 
Then cried aloud — « The prisoner take, 

But leare the fetters, I pray, to me." 

*' I wat weel no," quo the Laird's Jock ; 

" I'll keep them a' ; shoen to my mear they'll be, 
My gnde bay mear-— fc»r I am sure, 

She has bought them a' richt dear frae thee.' 

« PMdMtfnad. 
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Sae now they are on lo LiddesdaS^ 
£*en as fast as they could them hie ; 

The prisoner is brought to his ain fire-side^ 
And there o's aims tibey mak him free. 

*' Now Jock, my biUie/* quo a* the three^ 
<< The day is com'd thou was to dee ; 

But thou's as weel at thy ain ingle-side, 
Now sitting, I think, 'twixt thee and me !" 



DICK O' THE COW.* 

Now Liddesdale has layen lang in; 

There is na riding there at a' ; 
The horses ar^ a' grown sae lither fBLt, 

They downa stur out o' the sta'. 

Fair Johnie Armstrong to Willie did say, 

^< Billie, a-riding we will gae ; * 

Ehgland and us have been lang at feid ; 
Aiblins we*ll licht on some bootie." 

Then they are come on to Hotton Ha^ ; 

They, rade that proper place about ; 
But the laird he was the wiser man, 

For he had left nae gear without. 

* This ballad, like its predecessor, " Jock o* the Syde," was originaUr 
published in the Hawick Miueum, and afterwards copied into " The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border." Both poems owe tneir origin to the dkf* 
trice of Liddesdale, where, till late years, they formed a sort of code of p6- 
I>ular literature, being impressed upon tibe memory of all agea and condi- 
tions of people, and invariably sung, from end to end, at all festive meetings. 
Some or the personages in this ballad are the same with those who figure in 
*' Jock o' the Syde 'r as the Laird's Jock^that is, John Ajrmatropg. ^soii oC 
file Laird of Mangerton, and cousin of Jock o' £he Syde; but this gentle- 
man is here represented at a somewhat later period of life, when he had, 
apparently, set up in business for himself, ana drove a separate trade va 
thieving at Puddingburn House. " Thie Laird's Jock" appears, As one of 
the men of name in Liddesdale, in the list of Border clans, 1597. " Dick 
o' the Cow* was Jester to Lord Scroope, the English Warden of the West 
Marches from 1590 to 1603. Innocent, the ordinary phrase in Scotland for 
• natural fool, is here flrequenUy applied to him. 



For he bad left nae g«ar to Mali 

E^eept 6&X aheep ppon a lee : 
Qao' Johnie, ^« Vd rather in England die 

Ere thir sax she^p gae to Liddesdale wi' me.' 

« But how ca* tbey the man we last met, 
Billie, as We cam ower the knowe?" 

« That same he is an innocent fule, 
And men they call him Dick o* the Cow." 



« -niat fale has three as gude kye o' his ain, 

u ^Vl T.'^u'"' 9}^^^^^^^^ biUie," quo' he: 
" Betide me life, betide me death, 

Th^se kye shall go to Liddesdale wi' me." ' 

Then they have come on to the puir ftile's house. 
And they hae broken his wa's sae wide • 

They hae loosed out Dick o' the Cow's three kye. 
And ta'en three co'erlets frae his wife's bed. 

Then on the mom, when the day was licht, 
The.shouts and the cries rase loud and Ue : 

« O baud thy tongue, my wife," he says, 
** And o' thy crying let me be I 

O hand thy tongue, my wife," he says, 

" And o* thy crying let me be ; 
And, ay where thou hast lost ae cow, 
, In gude sooth I shall bring thee three." > 

* 

Now Dickie's gone to the good Lord Scroope j* 
* . And 1 wat a drearie fule was he ; 
« Now baud thy tongue, my fule," he says, 
" For I may Hot stand to jest wi' thee." 

** Shame fa' your jesting, my lord," quo' Dickie ; ' 
" For nae sic jesting 'grees wi' me ; 
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Liddesdale's been in my iKmse kst nieht^ 
And they hae awa my three kye frae me. 

Hat I may nae langer in Cnmberlaad dweliy 

To be your puir fole and your leal, 
UnleM yoo gie me leave, my lord, ^ 

To gae to Liddesdale and steal." 

<< T gie thee leave, my fitle !" he eay* ; 

<< Thou speaks against my honour and me. 
Unless thou gte me thy trowtb and thy hand. 

Thou It steal frae nane but whae staw irae thee." 

<< There is my trowth, and my ridit hand I 

My heid shall bang on Hairibee ; 
ril ne'er cross Carlisle Sands again, 

If I steal frae a man bnt whae staw irae me*" 

Dickie's ta'en leave o' lord and master ; 

I wat a merry fnle was he ! 
He bonght a bridle and a pair o' new spvrsi 

And packed them np in his breek thie. 

Then Dickie's, come on to P^ddtpghnm House,* 

E'en as fast as he micht drie ; 
Then Dickie's come on to Paddingbnm Hoase» 

Where there w^re thirty Armstrangs and three. 

^< O what's this come o' me now?" quo' Didde; 

<< What mickle wae is this ?" quo' he ; 
** For here is but ae innocent fule, 

And there are thirty Armstrangs and three I** 



• PuddindmmHoiiiewMaliouieofftreDglli, ritniitadiBadflm, orn- 
H, fonned by a little mountain rill, on the side of the Tinnis Hill in 
LIddeidale, bebg about three miles westwaid from the Syde. IIm roim 
of the ottde ate DOW so mush dilapidated, as only to nrve as a sbaepiAiM; 



but tradltkm still preserves a dlstlnet picture of the former glories at ^m 
plaoe. It reoordst Iqr one tfaiof, that the Laird's Jook had iMOm exeava- 
ted in the side of the a^acent hill, capable of aeoommodadng eren moct 
taoTMt than those which DieUe " tied with St Mary's knot* 
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Yet he's come np to the fair ha' been! ; 

Sae weel he's become hia ooartesie I 
** Weel may ye be, my gude Laird a Jock ! 

But the deil bicM a* your companie I 

I'm come to 'plain o' your man^ Johnie Armatiaag, 
And syne o* his. billie Willk/' quo he ; 

^ How they've been in my house last nicht. 
And they hm taen my kye ft«e me." 

^ Ha I" qno Johnie Ami8trangy<< we will him hang.** 

« Ha," qno Willie, « well him slae/' 
Then np and spak another young Anustrang, 

^ We'll fpe him his batts» and let him gae." 

Bat np and spak the gnde Lurd's Jock, 

The best falls in a' the companie : 
^ Sit donn thy ways a little while, Dickie, 

And a piece o' thy ain cow's hongh I'll gie ye.** 

Bat Dickie's heart it grew sae grit^ 
That the ne'er a bit o't he dought to eat* 

Then he was aware o' an auld peat-house, 
Whoro a' the nicht he thoucht for to sleep* 

Then Dickie was aware & an anld ptat-honse, 
Wher6 a' the nicht he thocht for to lye ; 

And a' the prayers the puir fule prayed, 
Were, <« I wish I had amisnds for my gnde three kye I^ 

It was then the nee of Pnddingbom House, 

And the House of Maogerton, all haill, 
Them that cam na at the first ca', 
• G«l nae nudr ineat till the neist meal* 

The lads that hnagry and weary were, 
Abnne the door-lieid they tlffew the key ; 

s 



Dickie he took gude notice o' tbaty 
Says, << There will be a bootie for me*'' 

Then Dickie has in to the. stable gane, 

Where there stude thirty horses and three ; 

He has tied them a' wi' St Mary's knot»* ^ 

A' these horses but barely three* 

He has tied them a' wi' St Mary's knol^ 

A' these horses but barely three ; 
He's loupen on ane, taen another in hand, 

And away as fast as he can hie. 

Bat on the mom, when the day grew lidkX, 
The shouts and cries rase loud and hie : 

<' Ah I whae has done this ?'' quo the gude Laird's JodL ; 
« Tell me the truth and veritie I 

Whae has done this deed ?" quo thegade Laird's Jock ; 

" See that to me ye dinna lie I" 
<< Dickie has been in the stable last nicht, * 

And has taen my brother's horse and aune frae me." 

<< Ye wad ne'er be tald," quo the gude Lsdrd's Jock ; 

'< Have ye not found my tales fu' leal ? 
Ye ne'^r wad out o' England bide. 

Till crooked, and blind, and a' wad steaL" 

•*? But lend me thy bay," fair Johnie 'gan say ; 

<< There's nae horse loose in the stable save he ; 
And 111 either fetch Dick o' the Cow again, 

Or the day is come that he shall dee»" 

<< To lend thee my bay !" the Laird's Jock 'gan say ; 
<< He's baith worth gowd and gude monie ; 

* Tying a horse ufUh St Mary's knoi, is an old Bonier cant pfaiase fbr 
hamstringing him. Dickie was obliged to resort to this cruel expedient, 
in order to prevent a pufiuit He only appears to have left the Laird's 
Jock's horse unhurt, out of ffratitudite.for the protection aHbrded him by 
that gentleman on his arnvalT 
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Dick o' the Cow has awa twa horse; 
I vnsh thoa may na mak him tbr^e." 

Bat he's taen the Laird's jack on his back, 
A twa-banded sword to hang by bis tbie ; 

^e hags taen a steei-cap on bis heid, 
And galloped on to foUow Dickie. 

Dickie was na a mile frae aff the toun, 

I wat a mile bat barely three. 
When he was owertaen by fair Johnie Armstrang, 

Hand for hand, on Cannobie Lee.* 

*' Abide, abide, thbn traitor thief ! 

The day is come that thou mann dee." 
Then Dickie looked ower his left shouther, 

Said, ** Johnie, hast thoa nae mae in companie ?' 

There is a pr^dier in oar chapell, 

And a' the liye-lang day teaches he : 
When day is gane and nicfat is come, 

There's n^^rer ae word I mark bat three. 

The first and second is-^Faith and Conscience ; 

The third — Ne'er let a traitor free : 
Bat, Johnie, what faith and conscience was thine. 

When thou took awa my three kye fhie me? 

And when thoa bad taen awa my three kye, 

Thoa thocht in thy heart thoa wast not weel sped, 

Till thoa sent thy billie Willie ower the knowe. 
To tak three corerlets aff my wife's bed I" 

Then Johnie let a spear fa' laigh by his thie, 
Thocht weel to hae slain the innocent, I trow ; 

• K ptooe of ground on tlie Imnks of the Bak, oa tha way fitnaPud- 
fingbum Home to Longtown. 
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But the powers abore were msir than he. 
For he ran but the poir fvle's jerkin throng 

Together they ran, or ever they blah ; 

This was Dickie the fule and he I 
Dickie couldna win at him wi' the blade o* the mwot4, 

But felled him wi' the plummet under the ee« 

Thus Dickie has felled Mr Johnie Armstrang', 
The prettiest man in the South Countrie : 

'^ Gramercy I" then 'gan Dickie say ; 

*^ I had but twa horse — ^thou hast made me tbrae f 

He has taen the 8teel«jack aff Jofaaie's baek» 

The twa-handed sword, that hung low by his thie ; 

He has taen the steel<<»p a£P his heid t 

<<, Johnie, I'll tell my master I net wi' thee.** 

When Johnie wakened out o' his 'dream, 

I wat a drearie man was he : 
<< And is thou gane? Now, Dickie, than 

The shame and the dule is left wi' me ! 

And is thou gane? Now, Dickie, than 

The deil gae in thy coropanie I 
For if I should live these hundred years, 

I ne'er shall fecht wi' a fule after thee I" 

Then Dickie's come hame to the gude Lord ScnNipey 

E'en as fast as he micht hie : 
*< Now, Dickie, Til neither eat nor drink, 

Till hie hangit thou shalt be." 

" The shame speed the liars, my lord I" quo 
*^ This wasna the promise ye made to me ] 

For I'd ne'er gane to Liddesdale to steal, 
Had I not got my leave finae thee," 
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<< But what ^r'd ye steal the Lalrd^B Jock's hotw? 

And^ liaftaer, what gar'd ye steal him ?" quo he ; 
** For lang thou micht'st in Cumberland dwelt, 

Ere the Laird's Jock had stown frae thee.*' 

tf Indeed) I wat ye lied, my lord I 

And e'en aae loud as I hear ye lie I 
I wan the horse frae fair Johnie Armstraog, 

Hand to hand on Cannobie Lee. 

There is the jack was on his back ; 

This twa-handed sword hnng laigh by his thie ; 
And there's the steel-cap was on his heid ; 

I brought a' these tokens to let ye see." 



<* If that be true thou to me tells^ 

(And I think thou dares na tell a lie,) 
111 gie tbee fifteen pnnds for the horse, 
, Weel tanld on thy doak-lap shall be. 

rU gie ^lee ane o' my best milk-kye, 
To maintain thy wife and children thfee ; 

And that may be as gude, I think, 
As ony twa o' thine wad be.*' 

*' The shame speed the liars, my lord V* quo Dickie ; 

<< Trow ye aye to mak a iule o' me ? 
Ill either hae twenty punds for the gude horse, 

Or he's gae to Morton fair wi' me." 

He's gien him twenty punds for the gude horse, 

A' in gowd and white monie ; 
He's gien him ane o' his best milk-kye, 

To maintain his wife and children three. 

Then Dickie's come doun through Carlisle tons, 
E'en as h»% as he could drie ; 

e2 



T&e ilmt o^ men tint he met m*, 
; Wat my lord's farotber. Bailiff Glozwidbnnie. 

« Weel he ye met, my gnde Ralph ScroopeT 
<* Welcome, my brother's fule T' quo he : 

** Where didst thou get Johnie Armetiang^s bone?** 
« Where did I get him, but steal him?" quo be* 

<< But wilt thou sell me the bonay home ? 

And, billie^ wilt thou sell him to me ?" quo he : 
*< Aye ; if thou tell me the money on my cloik^lap : 

For there's nerer ae penny lil trust thee»" 

** I'll gie thee ten punds for the gode horse ; 

Weel tald on thy cloak-lap they shall be ; 
And I'll gie thee ane o' the best imlk-kye, 

To maintain thy wife and children three.** 

^ The shame Ji|»eed the liars, my lord I" qao Didue ; 

^< Trow ye aye to mak a fule- o' me I 
I'll either hae tw^ity punds for the gude hofse> 

Or he's gae to Morton feik wi' me." 

He's gien him twenty punds for the gude hone, 

Baith in gowd and gude monie ; 
jle's gien him ane o' his best milk-kye. 

To maintain his wile and children three. 

Then Dickie lap a loup fu' hie, 

And I wat a loud lauch lauched he : 
'^ I wish the neck o' the third horse were broken^ 

If ony o' the twa were better than he I" 

Then Dickie's come hame to his wife again; 

Judge ye how the puir fule had sped I 
He's gien her twa score Engliali pmds* 

For the three aul4 oe^erleta taen aff hor bed. 






" And tak thee thae tm as gnde ky, 

I trow, as a' thy three midit be; 
And yet here i9 the white-footed naigie ; 

I trow he'll carry haith thea and me. 

Bat I may nae laager in Camberland hide ; 

The Armstrangs tiiey wad hang me hie." 
So Dickie's ta'en leare at kard and matter^ 

And at Burgh, mudor Staamnir then dwdb ha,* 
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HOBBIE NOBLE.t 

Foul fa' the breist first treason bred in I 

That Liddeadafe may safely say : 
For in it there was haith meal and drhiky 

And corn «aCo e«r geldings gay; 

And we were a' stout-hearted men. 

As England she might often say ; 
Bnt now we maaa turn our backs and flee^ 

Since brave Noble is sold away* 

* At the ccmdusion of the ballad, the singer used inTuiaUy to add* 
that Dickie^s removal to Burgh under Stanmuir did not lave him from tiia 
dutefaes of the Armstrongs. Having faBen into their power* several yean 
after thia expkrit, he was plunged into a large boOing pot, and so put to 
death. The aeene of thia cruel traasaction ia pointwl oat somewlMre in 
Cumberland. 

t This ballad iddineates the ftte of the hero who acted so oonapieuout s 
ttnt in the deliveranoe of Jock o' the Syde. After Hobbie had Cor acma 
nme exercised his profession against that native district ftom which he waa 
banished, his countrymen at length succeeded in bribing some of his Scot- 
tish protectors to deliver him up. The chief person coneemed in his reo- 
tition was an Armstrong, usually called Sim o^ the Mains, the proprietor 
of a Border keep near Caatletoun, now in ruins. Under the pretext of a 
foray into England, Hobbie was conducted by this person, and, it would 
iimr. other fouz, to Conscouthart>gveen, in the Waste <d BeweaatSe. 
nd there surrendered to the proper officer of Justice, by whom he was 
eonducted to CarUde, and exeeutea next morning. The Laivd of If angep- 
ton, with whom Hobbie was in high favour, is said to have taken a severe 
icveiMFe upon the traitors who betrayed him ; and Sim o' the Main^ ba- 
aing iaa ibto Bagland ftom the reaentaMnt of his chief* waa seiied, and 
executed at Carlisle, within two months after Hobbiera death. TUb baHad 
list appeared in the Hawiek Museum, along wthMck o^ Iha $^ and 
Dick o^ the Cow. 
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Now Hobble w^ an Englii^mak^ ' ' ' ' - .% ^9 
And born into Bewcastle-dale ; i 

But his misdeeds they were sae great. 
They banished him to Liddesdale* 

At Kershope foot* the'tryste was set^ 

Kershope of the lilye lee; 
And there was traitor Sim o' the Maina, 

And with him a private compuiie. 

Then Hobbie has graatbed bi84)ody fair, 

Baith wi' the iron and wi' the steil ; 
And he has taen out his fringed grey. 

And there brave Hobbie he rade him weil. 

Then Hobbie is doon the water gane^ 

E'en as- fast as he could hie ; 
Though a' should hae bursten and broken their faeartSy 

Frae that riding tryste he wadna be. 

<< Weel be ye met my feres f five! 

And pow what is yomr will wi' me ?" 
Then they cried ji\ wi' ae consent, 
. << Thou'rt welcome here, brave Noble, to me. 

Wilt thou with us into England ride. 

And thy safe warrand we will be ? 
Jf we get a horse worth a hundred pound. 

Upon his back thou soon shalt be." 

*^ I dauma by day into England ride ; 

The land-sergeant has me at feid : 
And I know not what evil may betide ; 

For Peter of Whitfield, his brother, is dttd* 

* The confluence of the Kershope iraftear with the Liddd ; • Bolsd phot 

of aatignatioa amonff the mou-troopen. 
4 CompaniOM, friends. 
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And Anton Sfakl be lorts nol me. 
For I gat twa drifto o' his i^ip ; 

The great £arl of Whitfield * loves me not, 
For nae gear frue me be e*er could keep. 

Bvt will ye etay till the day gae doiiOy 
Until the nieht come ovrer the grand ? 

And ril be a guide worth ony twa. 
That may in Liddesdale be fonnd 

Thongb the nidit be black as pick and tar, 
ril guide ye ower yon hill sae hie; 

And bring ye a' in safety back, 
If ye'U be true and follow me." 

He has guided them ower moss and muir, 
Ower hilland hope, and mony a down; 

Until they cam to the Foalbogshiel, < 
And tb^re, brave Noble^ he licbttt doun« 

But word is gaae to the knd^sergeanty 
In Aakerton, where that he lay : 

*< The deer that ye hae hunted sae lang. 
Is seen into the Waste this day»" 

** Then Hobble Noble is that deer I 
I wat he canies the style fa* hie ; 

Aft has he driven our bluid-hounds back, 
A^d held oorsells at little lea. 

Gar warn the bows o' Hartlie-bnm ; 

See they sharp th^ir arrows on the wa{ 
Warn Willeva and Speir Edom, 

And see the mom they meet me a\ 

Gar n^t me on the Rodric-^ugh, 
And see it be by break o* day ; 

* KaW M rarely a typopai^cal mitteke for tMrl 
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And we will on to CotucontlittrUgreeiiy 
For there, 1 think, we'll get our prey.** 

Then Hobbie Noble has dreimit a ^bteim, 
In the Foulbogshiel, where that he lay ; 

He dreimit his horse was aneatb him shot. 
And he himsell got hard away. 

The cocks 'gond eraw^ the day 'good daw. 
And I wot sae even fell doun the rain ; 

Had Hobbie Noble na wakened at that timiey 
In the Foidbogshiel he had heeia taen or slaiii. 

** Awake, awake, my feres fire I 

I trow here maks a fa' ill day ; 
Yet the worst cloak o' this company, 

I hope shall cross the Waste this day." 

Now Hobbie thoncht the gates were dear; 

But, ever alas ! it was na sae : 
They were beset by cruel men and keen. 

That away brave Hobbie micht na gae. 

** Yet follow me, my feres five, 

And see ye keip of me gude ray ; 
And the worst cloak o' this companie * 

Even yet may cross the Waste this day." 

But the land-sergeant's men came Hobbie befori^ . 

And traitor Sim cam Hobbie behin' ; 
So, had Hobbie been wicht as Wallace was, 

Away, alas ! he micht na win. 

i 

Then Hobbie had but a laddie's sword ; 

But he did mair than a laddie's deed ; 
For that sword had clear'd Conscoutbart-greea, ^ 

Had it not broke ower Jerswighftm's faeid^ 
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Then they faae taen brnve HeUbie Noble, 
Wi's am bowatring they band him sae ; 

But his gentle heart was ne'er sae sair, 

As when his ain five bound hitn on the brae I 



They hae taen him on for West Carlisle ; 

They asked him if he kenn'd the way ? 
Thongh mnch he thoncht^ yet little he said ; 

He knew the gate as well as they. 

They hae taen him np the Ricker-gate ;* 
The wives they cast the windows wide ; 

And every wife to another 'gan say^ 
<< That^s the man lows'd Joek o' the Syde !** 

^ Fye on ye, women I why ca' ye me man ? 

For it's nae man that I'm nsed like ; 
I'm but like a forfonghenf hound, 

Has been fighting in a dirty syke." j: 

They hae taen him up throagh Carlisle toun. 

And set him by the chimney fire ; 
They gave brave Noble a loaf to eat; 

And that was little his desire. 

The^ gave him a wheaten loaf to eat, ^ 

And after that a can o' beer ; 
And they a' cried, with one consent, 

<< Eaty brave Noble, and mak gude cheir ! 

Confess my lord's horse, Hobbie," they said, 
** And to-morrow in Carlisle thou'se na dee." 

^ How' can I confess thim," Hobbie says, 
** When I never saw them wi* my ee ?*' 

Then Hobbte he swore a fu* great aith, 
Bi the day that he was gotten and bom, 

« A ttTMt ia Culitle. f Bihauited with fatigue. t Ditch. 
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He never had oiiy thing o' my lord'sr, ?"^ 

That eithcnr eat him grass or corn. ni 



« Now fee thee weel, sweet Mangerton ! 

For I think again Y\\ ne'er thee see : 
I wad hae hetrayed nae lad alive, 

For a' the gowd in Christentie* 

And fee thee weel) sweet Liddesdale ! 

Baith the hie land and the law ; 
Keip ye weel frae the traitor Mains I 

For gowd and gear he'll sell ye a*. 

Yet wad I rather he ca'd Hohhie Noble, 
In Carlisle, where he suffers for his fau't^ 

Than I'd be ca'd the the traitor Mains, 

That eats and drinks o' the meal and mant !*' 



9 



«X«»»«l»«»<»«l»i — » 



KINMONT WILLIE.* 

O HAVE ye na heard o* the fanse Sakelde? 
% O have ye na heard o' the keen Lord Scroop ? 
How they hae taen banld Kinmont Willie, 
On Hairibee to hing him np ? 

Had Willie had but twenty men, 

But twenty men as stout as he, 
Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont taen^ 

Wi' eight score in his companie. 

• The incident on which this hallad is founded, took pitaeeoa the I5th of 
April. 1596. It was the last enterprise of the kind which fell out ketwixt tiw 
Inhabitants of the two kiiM[dons, befetetha union of thdra o fe wJg ty ntt- 
der James the Sixth. The hero was a noted depredator of the name of 
William Amttnoc, buteatted, ftom his midanot or propertr, Kimmnml 
WIttig, 
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They band his iogs beneath the 8teed» 
They tied his bands behind his back ; 

They guarded him> fivesome on each side, 
Ajfid they brought him ower the Liddel rack.* 

They led him through the Liddel rack, 
And also through the Carlisle saods ; 

They brought him to Carlisle Castell, 
To be at my Lord Scroop's commands. 

*^ My hands are tied, but my tongue is free, 
And whae will daur this deed ayow^ 

Or answer by the Border law ? 
Or answer to the bauld Buccleuob ?" 

** Now hand thy tongue, thou rank reirer 1 
There's ne^er a Scot sail set ye free : 

Before ye cross my castle yett, 

I trow ye sail take fareweel o* me.** 

** Fear ye na tlat, my lord,** quo* Willie : 

" By the faith o' my body, Lord Scroop," he said, 

<< I never yet lodged in a hostelne,f 
Bu) 1 paid my lawing j: before I gaed." 

Now word is gane to the banld Keeper, 
In Brmiksome Ha*, where that he lay. 

That Xord Scroop has taen the Kinmont Willie,. 
Between the hours of night and day. 

He has' taen the table wi* his hand ; 

He garred^ the red wine spring on hie : 
** Now, Christ's curse on my head,** he said, 

^< But Avenged of Lord Scroop 1*11 be t 

« Afoidon UeLidde'* j^ Inn, 

't Reckoning. 
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O is my bamet* a widow's enreh^f i 

Or my laace ft wand of the willow tree> \^ 

Or my ann a ladye's lilye hand, 

That an English lord should lichtly^l me f 

And ha^e ^they taen him, Kinmont Willi^ 

Against the trace of Border tide, 
And forgotten that the banld Bacclench 

Is keeper here on the Scottish side ? 

And hare they e'en taen him, Kinmont Willie, 

Withouten eklier dreid or fear. 
And forgotten that the banld Bncclench 

Can back a steed or shake a spear? 

were there war betwe^i the lands^ 
As weel I wet that there is none, 

1 would slight Carlisle Castle high. 

Though It were bailded of marble stone* 

I would set that eastle in a low,§ 

And sleken it with English blnid ! 
There's never a man in Cumberland 

Should ken where Carlisle Castle stude I 

Bnt since nae war's between the lands, 

And Uiere is peace, and peace should be, 
ril neither harm English lad nor lass. 

And yet. the Kinmont freed shall be I" 

He has called him forty march-men banld, 

I trow they were of his ain name, 
Except Sir Gilbert Elliot called. 

The Laird of Stobs, I mean the same. 

He has called him forty march*men banld. 
Were kinsmen to the-bauld Buccleuch ; 

• Helmet. t Coif. j sUght, { Flame. 
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With spur on h^ tmd B]dmit oa ^aald;* 
And glaives of green> and feathen blue. 

There were iire and five before them a*» 
Wr hunting horns, and bugles bright ; 

And five and five cam wi* Bnocletteh, 
Like Warder's men, arrayed for fi^t. 

And five and five, like a mason gaif^. 
That carried the ladders lang and hie ; 

And five and five, like broken men ; 
And so they reached the Woodhonselee.f 

And as we crossed the 'Bateable Land, 
When to the English side we held^ 

The firet o' men that we met wi', 
Wh^ae should it be but fiiuse Sdidde? 

" Where be ye gaim, ye hunters keen?" 
Quo' &use Si^elde ; ** come tell to me I" 

** We go to hunt an English stag, 
Has trespassed on the Scots coontrie/' 

<< Where foe ye gaun, ye marshalmen ?" 
Quo' fause S^elde ; ^ come tell me true !" 

** We go to catch a rank raver, 

Has broken ftuth wi' the bauld Buccleuch." 

** Where are ye gauir, ye mason lads, 
Wi' a* your ladders, lang and hie ?" 

<* We gang to herry a corbie's nest. 
That wons not far frae Woo<Uiouselee." 

'< Where be ye gaun, ye broken men ?" 
Quo' fause Sakelde ; << come tell to me !** 

* Annour <» shoulder. 

t A hottte on the Border, belonging to Buecleueh. 
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Now Dickie o' Dryliope* led that Imnd, 
And the never a wonl o* lear had he. 

" Why trespass ye on the English side ? 

Row-footed outlaws, stand I" quo' he. 
The never a word had Dickie to say ; 

Sae he thrust the lance through his fause hodie. 

Then on we held for Carlisle toun," 

And at Staneshaw-bank the Eden we crossed ; 
The water was great and meikle of Bpait» 

But the never a man nor horse we lost. 

And when* we reached the Staneshaw-bank, 

The wind was rising loud and hie ; 
And there the laird garr'd leave our steeds^ 

For fear that they should stamp and nie» 

And when we left the Staneshaw-hank^ 

The wind began full loud to blaw ; 
But 'twas wind and weet, and fire and slee^ 

When we cam beneath the castle wa'. 

We crept on knees, and held our breath. 
Till we placed the laddere against the wa* ; 

And sae ready was Buccleuch himsell * 

To mount the first before us a'« 

He has taen the watdiman by the throat ; 

He fiung him doun upon the lead : 
" Had there not been peace between our land, ^ 

Upon the other side he had gaed I 

* Dryltope is > tkna, Irat was formerly a distinct jproperty» in VarrOw» 
near the eastern extremity of St MaryS Lodu It was possessed by a 
branch of the Scotts ; of which Mary Scott, the celebrated ** Flower o' 
YarroWf" was a daughter. 



M«w ioud Mt, trumpels I*' quo' B«ee|e«cb s 

<< I^et's waken Lord Scroop, ricbt merriUe I'' 
Then load the wmxleo's tntmpet blov«^ 

Then speedUie to work we gaed» 
And reused the slogan ane and a*. 

And cat a hole tbrongh a afaeet o' lead» 
And so we wan to the castle ]ia\ 

They thongfat King James and a* his men 
Had won the house wi' bow and spear ; 

It was but twenty Scots and tep. 
That put a thoosand in sic a sie^r If 

Wi* coolten, and wi' fore-hammers, 
We garred the bars bang merriUe, 

Until we cam to the inner prison. 
Where Willie o' Kinmon the did Us. 

And when we cam to Ae lower prison^ 
Where Willie o* Kinmont he did lie : 

** O sleep ye, wake je^ Kinmont Willie;, 
Upon the mom that tbou's to die ?** 

<< O I sleep saft, imd I wske aft ; 

It's lang since sleeping was fleyed j: frae me ! 
Gie my service back to my wife and bairns, 

And a' gnde fellows that spier || for me.*' 

Then Red Rowan has liente§ him op. 
The starkest f man in Teviotdale : 

** Abide, abide now, Red Rowan, . 
Till of my Lord Scroop I take farewell. 



• The nmat of « nord«r tune. f Stir. i FrightsMdU 

I loquice. | Beared. f StimigfiU 

2 F 
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Farewell, fetewell, my gnde Lord Scrbop 1 
ISIy good Lord Scroop, farewell I" he cried ; 

« ril pay you for my lodging maill,* 
When first we meet on the Border side.^^ 

Then shoulder-high, with shout and cry^ 
We hore him down the ladder lang ; 

At every stride Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Kinraont*8 arms play'd clang I 

" O mdny a time/ quo' Kinmont Willie, 
<< Tve ridden horse baith wild and wndde;-)* 

But a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 
I ween my legs have ne'er bestrode. 

And mony a time," quo' Kinmont Willie, 
" I've prick'd a horse out ower the furs ; J 

But since the day I back*d a steed, 
I never wore sic cumbrous spurs 1*' ]| 

We scarce had won the StaneshaW^bank, 
When a* the Carlisle bells were rung. 

And a thousand men, in horse and foot, 
Cam wi* the keen Lord Scroop along. 

Buccleueh has turn*d to Eden Water, 
Bven where it flow'd frae bank to brim. 

And he has plunged in, wi' a* his band, 
And safely swam them through the stream* 

He tum'd him on the other side. 

And at Lord Scroop bis glove flang he : 

" If"ye like na my visit in merry England^ 
In fair Scotland come visit me I" 



.i 



• Rent t Mad. t Fumvm* 

t Allndinf to his irons. 



All BOT€ astetiifithed stood Lord l^oop;'' 
He stood as still as rock of stone : 

He scarcely dared to trew* his eyes, 
When through the water they had gme. 

** He is either himsell a devil firae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be;f 

I wadna have ridden that wan water, 
For a' the gowd in Christendie V'l 
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EDOM O* GORDON. § 

It fell ahout the Martinmas, 

When the wind hlew shrill and canld, 

Said Edom o' Gordon to his men, 
^< We maun draw to a hauld. 

* Give credence to. 

t It is related of the bold baron who executed this siojrular exploit, that, 
bebg afterwards called to account by Queen Elisabeth for his condact, and 
bong asked by her majesty how he had dared to undertake an enterprise 
io desperate and presumptuous, he answered, with characteristic boldneM* 
" Dared, ypft'«^ftT" ! What is it that a man dares not do ?" 

X From the Mins' relay of the Scottish Border, to which the reader may 
be feferred for a great number of interesting particulars regarding th« ftory 
of «< Kinmont WilUe." 

It may be proper to mention that this and the three preceding baUa^i »• 
given in a cluster, as referring to one district and one subject^the Bolder 
and its old predatory character— though somewhat in "violation of the 
chronological arrangement. 

S This ballad i8> fennded upon a real event, which took place in the 
north of Scotland, in the year 1571, doring the struggles between the party 
«bich held out^or the imprisoned Queen Mary, and that whidi endeavour- 
ed to maintain the i^uthority of her infant son James VI. The penon here 
flesunated Edom o* Gordon, was Aoam Gordon of Auehindown, brother 
of £e Marquis of Huntly, and his deputy as lieutenant of the north of 
Soofland for the Queen. This gentleman eornmitttii xnarv acts of oj»pi e<;. 
aotton the clan Forbes, under colour of the yuoe.. s authority ; and, lu "lij 
collision with that family, killed Arthur. bro!.» er u, LoTd Forbee. He af- 
terwards 8- nt a party, under one Captain Car, or Kcr, x.o reduce the hcu&c 
of Towie, one of the chief seats of the nnine cf 1? orbe:^. i he proprietor of 
tMs manbion being from home, his lady vho -v-o pregnant at the time, 
Qffifiding too mudi in her sex and condition, not only refused to surrender^ 
bot gave Car some very opprobrious language over the walls ; which irri* 
tated him sO much, that he set fire to the house, and burnt the whole in^ 
natei, amounting in ell to thir ty-iev^ penoni. As Goidon never finl|i«na 
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And wbalBa battld tall w» dimw to» 

My inerria-men and me ? 
We will gae to tke lioiue o' Rodesy [RotbesJ 

To Bee that £ur ladyeu" 

She had nae sooner haakit henell, 

Nor putten on her gonn, 
Till Edom o' Gordon and hia men 

Were roond about the toun. 

They had nae suner ntteii doQ% 

Nor saner said the grace, 
Till £doni o* Gordon and his men 

Were closed ahout the place. 

The ladye ran to her tonir hetd. 

As fast as she could drie^ 
To see if, by her fair speeches, 

She could with him agree« 

As sune as he saw the ladye fair* 
And hir yetts all lockit fast. 

Car to ttiig intwiman •ctioa, h« wm hOA \f the pMMte v:«iee to be efwOr 
guilty; and acoordin^y we here find a ballad in wldoh he it rfpwirmfnil 
aa the prtacipal aeter Umielf. 

GoMan, in bit History of the Family of Gordon* infioraa iu that, in thie 
rii^t old spirit of Soottidi family Cnd, the Forbeiet afterwanis attempfead 
to asi«ninate Gordon on the streets of Paris. ** Forbes*" be says, *< with 
these desperate fellows, hty in wait, in the staeet through whioh he was to 
letinm to his lodgingi fiom the palaee of the Arebbisbop of OiaMow. thi«& 
ambassador in France. They disc^tareed their pistols ueon Auehindoana^ 
as he passed by them, and wounded hxm in the thigh, ttis servants pur- 
sued, but ooidd not eaticb tbem { they only found, t^good chance, Forbes'a 
hat, in which was a paper witli the name of the place where ther wen to 
raeeL John (jrordon, Lord of Glenluce and Longormes, son to Alexaakler 
Gorrlrn R<vtM)p of CiRlloway, lord of the bedehamber to the Kin^ of 
France, seJin^ inatantlT notice of Uiis, immediately acquainted the kiqg, 
who formwith dispatcher* l' yand prmnti tU theidt or the great piOYoat 
of the palace, with hu /i ..rds, in company with John Gordon, and Star 
Adam's servants, to the place of their meeting to apfwehend them. Whan 
they were arrived at the place. Sir Adam's servant, oeing tanpatiea^ rvsh- 
cd violently into the house, and killed Forbes \ but his assoriales were all 
anrveheBded, and broke anon the wheeL" This dreadAU inrideBt would 

smmd jmH (o the balMf 
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He fell xn1» ft luge of wnitb, 
And his heart was aghast. 

" Come down to me, ye ladyo fair, 
Come down to me, let's sec ; 

This nicht ye'se lie hy my ain side^ 
The morn my hride sail be." 

** I winna come donn, ye fause GcKrdon { 
I winiia come doun to thee ; 

I winna forsake my ain deir lord. 
That is sae far frae me.*' 

** Gie np your bonse, ye fair ladye, 

Gie np your honse to me ; 
Or I will bnm yonrsell therein. 

Bat and your babies thrie.^' 

** I winna gie 't up, thou fause Gordon, 

To nae sic traitor as thee ; 
Thoagh tbon suld bum mysell therein. 

But and my babies thrie. 

V 

And ein wae worth you, Jock, my man I 

I paid ye weil your fee ; 
Why pou ye out my grand-wa*8tane, 

Lets in the reek to me ? 

And ein wae worth ye, Jock, my man ! 

I paid ye weil your byre ; 
Why pon ye out my grtmd-wa-stane. 

To me lets in the fyre ?'' 

** Ye paid me weil my hire, lady, 

Ye paid me weil my fee ; 
But now Vm Edom o' Grordon'a man, 

Maun either do or die/' 



O then bespake her yoangesl ton, 

Sat on the nurse's knee ; 
<< Dear mother, gie ower your house,'* he says, 

" For the reek it worries me." ' 

<( I winna gie up my house, my dear. 

To nae sic traitor as he ; 
Come weel, come wae, my jewel fair. 

Ye maun tak share wi' me." 

O then bespake her daughter deir ; 

She was baith jimp and sma' ; 
<< O row me in a pair o* sheets, 

And tow me ower the wa'/' 

They rowed her in a pair o* sheets, 

And towed ber ower the wa* ; 
But on the point o' £dom*s speir 

She gat a deidly &*• 

O bonnie, bonnie, was her mouthy 

And cherry were her cheiks ; 
And cleir, cleir, was her yellow hair, 

Whereon the reid blu^ dreips. 

Then wi' his sjHer he turned her ower, 

gin her face was wan I 

He said, << You are the first that eir 

1 wist alyve again.*' 

He turned her ower and ower aguQ^ 

O gin her skin was whyte f 
He said, " I micht hae spaired thy lyfe. 

To been «ome man's delyte. 

Backe and boun, iny merrie-men all* 
For ill dooms I do guess ; 
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I canna Inik on that bonnie faee. 
As it lies on the grass I" 

** Them Iniks to fretts, roj master deir. 
Then freits will follow them ; * 

Let it ne'er be said brave Edom o' Gordon 
Was dauntit by a dame." 

O then be spied her ain deir lordy 

As he came oweir the lea ; 
He saw his castle in a fyre^ 

As far as he coald see." 

** Put on> put on, my michtie men. 

As fast as ye can drie ; 
For he that's hindmost o' my meD, 

SaU ne'er gfet gnde o' me. 

And some they rade, and some they ran^ 

Fa' fast out ower the plain ; 
But lang, lang, ere he could get up. 

They a' wqre deid and slain. 

Bat mony Were the mudte men/ 

Lay gasping on the grene ; 
For q' fifty men that Edom brought^ 

There were but fyve gaed hame. 

And mony were the mudie men^ 

Lay gasping on the grene ; 
And mony were the fair ladye% 

Lay lemanless at heme. 

« 

And round and round the wa's he wenty 
Their ashes for to view ; 

• A Soottiah proverlii A/rc<< is a supentitiotts nuudm. 



At lost into the flames be ran, 
And bade the world adieu.* 



THE BATTLE OF THE REIDSVFIBE-f 

The seventh of July, the enith to eay. 

At the ReidHwire the tryst was set ; 
Our wardens tliey affixed the day. 

And, as they prombed, so they met. 

Alas, that day I'll ne'er forgett I 
Was sure sae feir'd, and then sae faine-^ 

They caoae there, justice for to get^ 
Will never greene J to come agaio. 

Carmicbael was our warden theft; 

He caused the county to convene ; 
And the Laird's Wat, that wortbie man, 

Brbucht in his simarae weil beseen,|| 

The Arraistrangs, that aye hae been 
A bardie bouse, but not a hale ;§ 
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The £llliot8, their hooooTB to maiiiteeae) 
Broucbt down the lave of Liddeadale. 

Then Tividale came, too, wi' speid ; 

The Sheriff* broucht the Doaglas down, 
Wr CraBstoimey Gladstoune, good at neid, 

Haiih Eule water and Hawick toune.f 

"B oxijethart bauldly made him boun'i 
Wi* a' the Twmhull^ strong and etont ; 

The Rutherfoords, with grit renown, 
CouToyed tiie town of Jetbvt oat. | 

Of other clans I cannot tell, 

Bocaoso onr warning was not wide. 
By thi/oar folks hae taen the fell. 

And laid donn pallions||, there to byde. 

We loolpt donn the other side, 
And saw come breistin ower the brae, 

Wi' Sir John Forster for their gayde, 
Full fifteen hundred men and mae. 

It grieyed Urn sau- that day> I trow, 

Wr Sir John Heron of Shipsydehonse : 
Because we were not men enow, 

They countit ns not worth a loose. 

Sir George was gentle, meek, and dense ;§ 
Bnt he was hail and het as fyre ; 

And yet, for all his cracking cronse,^ 
He med the raid of the Reidswire* 

To deal with prond men is bnt pain ; 
For either must ye fecht or flie, 

Douglas of Cavers, hereditary SherifT of Teviotdale. 

t That is to say, the inhabitants of the valley of Rule water and of the 
town of Hawiek.n 

± The inhabitant of Jedburgh, which is the nearest Scottish town to the 
llelii of batUe. 

I Tents. { Gnve. f Talking bi^. 

G 8 
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Or else no answer make again, 

But play the beist and let them be. 
It was nae wonder he was hie, 

Had Tynedale, Reidsdale, at his hand, 
Wi* Buikdale, Glensdale on the lee. 

And Hebsrime, and Northumberland. 

Yet was our meeting meek enough, 
Begun wi' merriment and mowes,* 

And at the brae, abune the bench. 

The clerk sat down to call the rowes.-)* 
And some for kyne, and some for ewes, 

Call'd in of Dandie, Hob, and Jock — 

We saw, come marching ower the knowes. 

Five hundred Fenwicks in a flock. 

With jack and speir, and bows all bent, 

And warlike weapons at their will : 
Although we were na weel content, 

Yet, by my trowth, we feired nae ill. 

Some gaed to drink, and some stude still, 
And some to cards and dice them sped ; 

Till on ane Famstein they fyled a bill, 
And he was fugitive and fled. 

Carmichael bade them speik out plainly, 
And cloke no cause for ill nor gude ; 

The other answering him as vainly. 
Began to reckon kin and blude : 
He rase and raxed j: him where he stude. 

And bade him match him with his marrows. 
Then Tynedale heard them reason rude. 

And they loot off a flight of arrows. 

Then was there nocht but bow and speir, 
And every man pulled out a brand ; 

♦ J«t8. t Roll*. 

t StraCditd hiKuelf up to his full length, a gesticulation of pride. 
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*^ A Scbafton and a Fenwick** thare : 
Gnde Symington was slain frae band. 
The Scotsmen cried on other to 8tand> 

Frae time they saw John Robson slain — 
What should they cry? the king's command 

Could cause no cowards turn again* 

Up rose the Laird to red the cumber, 

Which would not be for all his boast; 
What could we doe with sic a number ? 
Fyve thousand men into a host. 
Then Harry Purdie proved his cost. 
And rery narrowly had mischieved him ; 

And there we had our warden lost, 
Wert not the grit God he relieved him. 

Another throi]^h the breiks him hair, 

While flatltes to the ground he fell : 
Then thocht I weel we had lost him there, 

Into my stomach it struck a knell I 

Yet up he .rase, the truth to tell ye, 
And laid about him dunts full dour ; 

His horsemen they rade sturdilie. 
And stude about him in the stoure. 

Then rase the slogan with ane shout, 

« Fy, Tynedale, to it !" — « Jethart's here I" ♦ 

I trow he. was not half sae stout, 
But anes his stomach was asteir. 
With gun and genzie,f bow and speir. 

Men micht see mony a crackit croun I 
But up amang the merchant geir, - 

They were as busy as we were doun. 

The swallow-tail frae tackles flew. 
Five hundreth fiain j: into a flicht, 

• The slogans, or wax-cries, of the men of Tynedale and the inhabitants 
of Jedburgh. f Engines of war. X Arrows. 
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But we had pUtoleti «MW, 
And shot among them as we micht. 
With help of God the game gaed richt, 

Frae time the foremost of them fell ; 

Then ower the knowe without goodnigfit. 

They ran wi^ mony a shont and yelL 

But after they had turned haeks, 

Yet Tynedale men they turned again; 
And had not heen themercliant packs. 

There had heen mae of Scotland slain. 

But, Jeeu I if the folks were feine 
To put the hussing on their thies : 

And 80 they fled wi' a' their main, 
Doun ow«r the braes, like cloggit bees. 

Sir Francis Russel * taen was there^ 

And hurt, as we hear men rehearse \ 
Proud Wallington f was woundit sair, 

Albeit he be a Fenwick fierce. 

But if ye wald a souldier search. 
Among them a' were taen that nicht, 

Was nane sae wordie to put in verse^ 
As Collingwood,:t ^^^ courteous knichU 

Young Henry Schafton be is hurt ; 
' A souldier shot him with a bow ; 
Scotland has cause to mak great stnrt. 

For laming of the Laird of Mows. § 

The Lairdis Wat did weel indeed ; 
His friends stude stoutly by himsel, 

With little Gkdstain, gude in need, 
For Gretein kend nae gude by ilL 

♦ Brother to the Earl of Bedford. . , _ 

t Fenwick of Wallington, a powerful Northumbrtan chief. 

t Sir Cuthbert Collingwood, ancestor, I beUeve, to the late Ixad Col- 
linffwood. . , „ „ 

f AnceMor of WllUam McUe of Mains, Em. The lands of Moito, pro- 
nounced Mowe, are upon Bowmont WaCfr« inRoxburghihirew 
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The Sheriff wimted not gude will, 

Howbeit be micht not fight so fast ; 
Bonjethajt) Hundlie, and Hunthill, 

Three, on they laid weel at the last. 

Elxcept the horsemen of the guard, 
If I could put men to availe, 

None stouter stude out for their laird, 
Than did the lads of Liddesdale. 

But little harness had we there ; 

But auld Badrule had on a jack, 
And did richt weel, I you declare, 

With all his Trumbils at his back. 

Gude Elderstane was not to lack, 
Nor Kirktown, Newton, noble men I 

Thirs all the specials I of speike. 
By others that I could not ken. 

Who did invent that day of play. 

We need not fear to find him sune ; 
For Sir John Foster, 1 dare well say. 

Made us this noisome afternune. 

Not that I speike preceesely out, 
That he supposed it would be perril ; 

But pride, and breaking out of feuid, 
Garr*d Tynedale lads begin the quarrel.* 



»»^»<l» t * *»ww »» on 



THE BONNIE EARL OF MURRAY.f 

Ye Highlands, and ye Lawlands, 
Oh, where have ye been ? 



* ThU iMillad has 



been preserved in the Bannatyne Manuscript, Advo- 

^te»* .Library. It was first printed by Allan Ramsay, in the Evergreen* 
but with some inaccuracies. The present copy is from a purer versiona 
printed in the Border Minstrelsy. 

t The tra^al drcumstance upon which this ballad is founded, affords % 
aouUe illustration of the bloody feuds which prevailed amoDg the nobility 
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They hae slain the Eaii o* Murray, 
And lain him on tiie green. 

■0 late M the reign of Jamei VI. Jsmei, Eerl of Ifumtr, the ntbfeet of 
the ballad, was a son of Lord Downe, but aoquired the title of M<»ay, tay 
marrying Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the oelebrated Regent Mortty. He 
was thought to be the handsomest man of his time ; and it would appear 
from the song, that he was skilled in those chivalric accomplishmentf 
which are so well fitted to set off a good figure to adTantam. There ia even 
a suspicion that he was a gallant of the queen, Anne of Denmark, then re- 
cently brought over to Soorland ; but this seems to be oountenaneed lyy little 
elseuian the ballad. The following authentic account of his muroer is 
from Sir l/?alter Scott's delightful little work, entitled ** Tales of a Graml- 
fisther." 

" The Earl of Huntl|r, head of the powerful £smily of Gordon, had 
chanced to have some feudal difltrences with the Earl of Mnrraj, in the 
course of which John Gordon, a brother of Gordon of Cluny, was kUled by 
a shot from Murray's castle of Damawny. This was enough to make the 
two families irreconcilable enemies, even if they had been otherwise on 
fHendl3r terms. About 1591-2. an accusation was brought against Murray 
fbr having given sdtne countenance, or assistance, to Stewarr, Earl of Both- 
well, in a recent treasonable exploit. King James, without icooHeeBng, 
perhaps, the hostili^ lietween the two earls, sent Huntly with a conunis- 
aion to bring the Earl of Murray to his presenee^ Huntly preimbly rejoioed 
in the errand, as giving him an opportunity of revenging himself on his 
feudal enemy. He beset the house of DunnibrisBle, an the northern Aon 
of the Forth, and summoned Murray to surrender. In reply, a gun was 
fired, which mortally wounded one of the Gordons. The assailants pro- 
ceeded to set fire to the house; when Dunbar, sheriff of the county of Mo- 
xay, said to the Earl, ' Let us not stay to be burned in the flaming house i 
I will go out foremost, and the Gordons, takincf me for your lordship, win 
kill me, while you escape in the conflision/ Tney rushed out among tiieir 
enemies accordingly, and Dunbar was slain. But his death did not save 
his friend, as he had generously intended. Murray, indeed* escaped fbr 
the moment, but as he fled towards the rocks of the sea-shore, he was tra* 
cedby the silken tassels attached to his head>piece, which had taken fire as 
he broke out among the flames. By this means his pursuers followed him 
down amongst the difik near the sea ; and Gordon of Buckie, who is said 
to have lieen the first diat overtook him, wounded him m<ntally. As Huiw 
ray was gasping in the last acony, Huntly came up ; and it is alleged by 
tradition, that Gordon pointed his dirk against the penon of his dilcf, say- 
ing, * By heaven, my lord, you shall be as deep in as I,' and so he compi- 
led him to wound Murray whilst he was dying. Huntly, with a wavering 
hand, struck the expiring earl in the face. Tliinking of his superior beauty, 
even in that moment of parting life, Murray stammered out the dying 
words, * You have spoiled a better face than your own.' 

*' After this deed of violence, Huntly did not choose to retain to Edln< 
burgh, but departed for the north. He took refoge, for the moment, in 
the castle of Ravenscraig, belonging to the Lord Sinclair, who told him, 
with a mixture of Scottish caution and hospitality, that he was welcome to 
come in, but would have been twice as welcome to have passed by. Gor- 
don, when a long period had passed by, avowed his contrition for the guilt 
he had incurred. 

It is a strange circumstance, but characteristic of the times, that this 
Gordon of Buckie was the person selected by Huntly to go over to Eiia- 
burffh, to hiform the king of the tnmsaetioB. He ^d so, and escaped wit^ 
out being seised. The bodies of the Earl and the Sheriff of Moray lay te 
several months exposed in the church of Leith, their friends lenaing l» 
bury them till their murder should be avenged. Bat they were new gn« 
tifled in their whh. 

Forty-three years afterwaTds, when advanced to extreme old age, Gordon 



** Now wae be to you, Himtly I 

And wlierefore did ye sae ? 
I bade yon bring him wi' yon, 

But forbade yon bim to slay." 

He was a bimw gallant^ 

And iie rade at ^e ring; 
And the bonnie Bail o' Mnmy^ 

Oh ! he micht ha' been a king. 

He was a braw gaUani^ 

And he rade at the ^nre s 
And the bonnie Earl o' Mvray, 

Oh ! he was the Queen's luve I 

OhI Ung will faia Uy 
Look ower the Castle Doane,* 

£i« she see the Earl e' Muiiay 
Ct>nie sounding through the tovm. 

hi! f— trittmi for the miordcr of Mumy on « very lemarUble o^ 
Baincvneof tke Jwy at the trial of Lord Balmerino for leadofb 
laekingi an wbioh oooHloa it wm flelcialated that he would be sure lo toI» 
the •oeuaed, he diacpiraintod the expectatioas of all ooooemed* hw 



nuBg wa m toon ae the assise wes cndoeed, and imploring them to ooas(- 
^sr wefl what they were about beroie giviofl an unlisTouiable verdlcC 
- It Was a matter of blood, " he said* " and if they determined to ihed 
tiMt, Aey might feel the weight of it as lonsr as they lived. He had hlm- 
sdf been drawn in to shed b^od in his youu ; he had obtained the luiig|i 
penlon for his oflfenoe; but it coat him more to obtain God's grace, it 
had given him many soROwftal hours.** As he said this, the tears ran over 
his fitee. Burnet records, in his gossipiBg history, that the ueeeh of the 
oU man stmdc a damp into the restoi ti^ assiie, though it dia not prevent 
them fromlfiiiding Balmerino guilty. It must have assuredly been a strange 
sil^t, to see this hoary Bmrdeeer, who had been marked as a man sure to 
ctey Uie tyranoieal dictates of a eourt, rise up, and, with tears in his eyeib 
implore the gentler personages around him to pause befbre s h< ^ rt ip g inno- 
eentMood. 

We further leara, from SpaMing'e Troubles, that Gordon of Buckie eon^ 
nanded one of the Marquis of Huntly*s eastles against the Covenanters, so 
tatelyastheyearl«4& 

• Doune Oasde, in Menteith, now in luins, but still the property of the 
■oUe fismily of Moray. It may be mentioiied. that Duanibdssle, where 
the erarder happened, was the Mftt of the ««!'# mothor ; and that he wis 
fMly Amr on « Tiiit. 
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THE LAIRD O* LOGIE.* 

O I wiU sing, if ye will hearkeiii 

If ye will hearken nnto me ; 
The king has taen a pair prisoner, 

The wanton young Laird o' L<^e. 

Yonng Logie's laid in Edinhurgh chapel, 

Carmichael's keeper o' the key ; 
And May Margaret's lamenting sair^ 

A* for the love o' yomng Logie. 

When news cam to onr gndely qneen, 
She sich'dy and said richt moamfiilliey 

• The historical incident which gSTe oecaslon to this tnllad, is dnw de- 

tailed in " The Historic of Kins; James the Sext." It must onlj lie |iie- 

mised, that it toolc place before the year 1600, while as yet James I. resuled 

in the palace of Holyrood, the humble monarch of solitary Scotland. 

. '* In this close tyme, it fortunit that a gentleman called Weymis of Lo* 

E~ e, being also in credence at court, was delatit as a traflheker with FFands. 
irlof Bothwell; and he being examinat before iLing and counsel, coo- 
fesiiit his accusation to be of veritie, that sundry times ne had spoken with 
him, expresslie aganis the king's inhibition proclaimit in the coDtrare< 
vhilk confession he subscryrit with his hand ; and because the event of 
this mater had sik a success, it sail also be praysit by my pen, as a wor- 
thie tume, whilk suld in no ways be obscurit from the posteritie, for the 
gude example ; and therefore I nave thought gude to insert the same for a 
perpetual memorle. 

** Queen Anne, our noble princess, was servit with dlTerss gentilwomen 
of hir a win oountrie, and naymlie with ane callit Mres Margaret Twyostoun, 
to whom this gentilman, Weymes of Logye, bare great honest aflbction* 
tending to the godlip band of marriage ; the quhllk was honestlie r^quytat 
by the said gentil woman, yea evin in his greatest mister; for howsone siie 
tmderstude the said gentilman to be in di&tress, and apparentlle by bis con- 
fession to l>e puneist to the death, and she having privilege to lye in the 
queynis chalmer this same verie night of his accusation, where the king 
was also reposing that same night, she came f^rth of the dure prevelie, 
bayth the prencis being then at quyet rest, and past to the chabner, where 
the said gentilman was put in custody to certayne of the garde, and oom- 
mandit thayme that immediatelie he sould be brought to the king and 
queyne, whereunto they geving sure credence, obeyit. But howsone she 
was come l>ack to the chalmer dure, she desyrit the watches to stay till he 
iould come Airth agayne, and so she doelt the dure, and oonvoyit the gen- 
tilman to a window, where she ministrat a long corde unto him, to convov 
himself doun upon; andsaebehirgudecheiitablehelphehiipMlieeMMn 
betheiubteltleof loove." «:——*- 
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<• O what will eome o' Lady Mttgvrei, 
Whalbein sic lore to yonog Logie?** 

May Mfttgaret tdfe her yellow hairy 
When as the queen told her the same : 

<< I wis that T had Be'er been borB^ 

Or ne'er had known young Logie's MOne V 

*^ Liamenty lament iia» May Margarot> 
And of your weeping let me be ; 

For ye maun to the king himselly 
To seek ^ life o' young Logie." 

May Margaret has kilted her green detdlngy 
And curlit back her yellow hair; 

*< If I canna get young Logie's life, 
Fareweel to Scotland eTeraiair I" 

When that she came before the kbig, 
She kneelit lowly on her knee : 

« O what's the matter, May Maigaret ? 
And what needs a' this couitesie?" 

** A boon, a boon, my noUe liegot 
A boon, a boon, I beg of thee I 

And the first boon that I come to crare, 
Is to grant me ^e life of young Logie.'* 

« O na, O na, May Margaret, 
Forsooth, and so it maunna be ; 

For a' the gowd in fair Scotland 

Shall not save the life of young Log^e." 

May Margaret she gaed down the stair, 
I wat she gaed richt moumfnllie : 

** Oh I a' the money in fair Scotland 
Wadna save the life o' young Logie V* 
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And sae she tore her yellow hair, 
Kinking her fingers ane by ane ; * 

And cursed the day that she was bom. 
Or that she heard o' Logie's name I 

*^ Lament, lament na, Margaret, 
And of your weeping let me be ; 

And I will to the king mysell, 
To seek the life o' young Logie." 



The queen she trippit up the stair, 
And lowly knelt upon her knee : 

" A boon, a boon, I crave, my liege I 
Grant me the life of young Logie I" 

** If you had asked me castles and towers^ 
I wad hae gien them, twa or three ; 

But a' the money in fair Scotland 

Wad na buy the life of young Logie r 

The queen she trippit down the stair, 
And down she gaed richt moumfullie ; 

" Oh I a* the money in fair Scotland 
Wad na buy the life of young Logie.*' 

Lady Margaret tore her yellow hair, 
When as the queen tauld her the same : 

« I'U tak a knife, and end my life. 
And be in the grave as sune as him.*' 

" Oh, fie I na, na I" then spoke the queen; 

<< Fie, na I ^e^ na ! this maunna be I 
1*11 set ye on another way 

To win the life o* young Logie." 

♦hiJ'!!!^^^ her fingers so hard in the agony of her dUtrev, at to 
them crack i a very rtnkuig, though •imple delineation of gxiet 



malw 
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May Margaret has taen the king's redding-kame,^ 
Likewise the queen her wedding-knife ; 

And sent the tokens to Carmichaely 
To cause young Logie get his life. 

She sent him a purse o' the red gowd. 

Another o' the white monie ; 
She sent him a pistol for each hand, 

And bade him shoot when he gat frie. 
* . 

When he cam to the tolbooth stair^ 

There he let his volley flee ; 
It made the king in his chamber starts 

E'en in the bed where he micht be. 

And when he cam to the queenis window, 

Whaten a joyfou shout ga'e he I 
Saying, <' Peace be to our royal queen. 

And peace be in her companie I'* 



^ O whaten a voice is that ?*' quo' the king ; 

" Whaten a voice is that ?" quo' he : 
^< Whaten a voice is that ?" quo' the king ; 

" I think it's the voice of young Logie. 

Gae out, gae out, my merry-men a'. 
And bid Carmichael come speik to me ; 

For I'll lay my life the pledge o' that, 
That yon's the voice o' young Logie." 

When Carmichael came before the king. 
He fell down low upon his knee ; 

The very first word that the king spoke. 

Was, " Where's the young Laird o* Logie ?" 

Carmichael turned him round about, 
(I wat the tear blinded his ee,) 

* Comb for the luir. 
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<< There came a token frae your grace. 
Has taen the lahrd away frae me»" 

<< Hast thou played me that, Carmichael 7" he said ; 

** And hast then played me that ?*' quo' he ; 
<^ The mo^y therefore, at twelve o'clock, 

Your men and you shall hangit be." 

<< Ah, na I fie, na T thmi quoth the queen ; 

** Fie, my deir love I this canna be : 
If ye be gann to hang them a'. 

Indeed ye mann begin wi' me." 

Carmichael is gane to Margaret's bowir, 

Even as fast as he micht drie : 
<< O if.yomig Logie be withio. 

Tell him to come and speik with me 1" 

May Margaret tamed her round about ; 

I wot a loud lauch lauchit she : 
'< The egg is chippit ; the bird is flown ; 

Ye'U see nae mair o' young Logie/'y 

The tane is shippit at the pier o' Leith, 

The tother at the Queen's Ferrie ; 
And now the lady has gotten her lure, 

The winsome young Laird o' Logie I * 



• Thig balhd first appened, under the title of " The Laird of OdiO- 
tree/' in Herd's Collection. In the Border Minstrelsy appeared anotber 
▼ersion, under the title pf *< The Laird o' Logie ;" and to it kr UoHhtpmXL 
has latterly added a staoaa firom recitation, in the present edition, an at- 
tempt is made to comlnne the tarious incidents of both of these veisianB; 
the queen's applioation for mercy being taken firom Herd's, whUe the ex- 
pedient by which the hero is eventually liberated, is adopted fitain Six Wal- 
ta Seotf 8. Thus, the present version, aMOdatiiig the vaiiettet of otiier 
two^ it conaldezably kmger than eltheb 



\ 
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THE BURNING OP FRENDR AUGHT.* 

The eighteenth of October, 

A dismal tale to bear^ 
How good Lord John and Rothienay 

Were both burnt in the fire. 



The leader, tefiortpcnismg this ballad, will do wail to giTt lona al 
OD to tbe CoOowing pxoie aocount of tbe tocidcnt on which it it found 
I aa todd ent of the ipoetmyiteriowaodiiitewatiiig nature to b» touad, 
"" in the wholaluitoKy of Scotland} the muzdar of Daxnlay not a 



mcrtallbud having aiiaca betwixt the Laird oC Fnndzanght and Hm 

Xaiid af Bothiemay, both gentlemen of Banlfthife, a wneontre took jplaca 

0t Which the retainen of both were preseDt, on the let of Januanr. I68O1 

wbcn Rethiemay was killed, and aereral penons hurt on both lidM. 1^ 

tfbanch thia bloody quanrei. the Marquia of Huntiy, w1m> waa chief to bott 

" e. and who bad therefore a right to act as arbiter betwem them* or 

ftendiaught to pay fifty thousand marlca to Rothiemay's widow. Ii 

uie enseing September, Frendraught fell into another quarrel, in the oooim 

of which James Lesly, son to Lealy of Pitoaple, waa shot tluough the ana 

Soon afler the last incident, Frendraught having paid a visit to the Mar 

flttis of Huatly at the Bog of Gight, tbe I^aird of Pitoaple came up witl 

fiiirty armed men, to demand atonement for the wound of his son* Huntl] 

•cCed in thia ease with great discretion. Without permitting the two lairdi 

to come to a oanference, he endeavoured to persuade the complainiog pai 

tar that Frendrauglit was in reality innocent of his acm's wound ; and, m 

jnifeeaple went away vowing vengeance, he sent Frendraught home under ^ 

■trong escort, whkdi was commanded by his son the Viaoount Aboyne, am 

"pf the young Laird of Rothiemay, son to him whom Frendraught had kiUei 

ioBoe months befinOi The party reached Frendraught Castle without beiQ( 

attadied by Pitcaple ; when, Aboyne and Rothiemay ofibring to take leav< 

iBf Frendraught and hia lady, in order to return home, they were earnestly 

eBtareatod by these individuals to remain a night, and postpone their retun 

tin to>monow. Being with difficulty prevauiBd upon, the young Viscoun 

and Rothiemay were well entertained, and after supper went cheerfully b 

bed. To oontuive the narrative in the wordaof SpalaiQg«~" The Viacoun 

waa laid in an bed in the Old Tower fgoiag off the hall, and standing upa 

A vault* wherein there was ane round £(de, devised of old. Just undei 

Jlboyne^a hed. Robert Gordon, hia servitor, and English Will, his page 

were both laid in the same chamber. The Laird of Rothiemay, with som< 

Bsrvanto beside him, was laid in another chamber Just above Aboyne* 

Hiamber ; and in another room, above that chamber, were laid Georg 

Chahnera of Noth, and George Gordon, another of the Viscount's servants 

with them also was laid Captain RoUoch, then in Frendraught's own com 

egy. AH bemg thus at reat, about midnight that dotorous tower took fir 
ao sadden anld furious a manner, yea, imd in ane clap, that the noU 
Tiaooimt. the Laird of Rothiemay, Eogliah Will, Colonel Wat, another 
Aboyne'a servants, and other two, bung six in number, were cruelly bun 
and tonooented to tbe dea^ without help or relief} the Laird of Frend 
nught, bis lady, and haill household looking on, without moving or stii 
ling to deliver them ficom the fury of thia feaKftilflrabaa was reported. Rn 
bert Gordooj called Sutharlaad Gordon, beii« to tiie Viaoounfa chambei 
CKiyadltait lira with IteUftw GWHge ChabMn and Captain RoUoeb, b< 

H 
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When steeds were saddled, and weel bridled. 

And ready for to ride, 
Then out came she and fanse Frendranghty 

Inviting them to bide. 

Said, " Stay this nicht until ye sup, 
The morn until ye dine ; 

ing in the tUrd room, eaeaped this fire alto, and, as wag said, Abnyne might 
liave saved himself also if he would have gone out of doors, whidi he would 
not do, but suddenW ran up stairs to Rochiemay's chamber, and wakened 
him to rise ; and as he is awakeninff him, the timber passage and lofting of 
the chamber hastily takes fire, so tnat none of them eould win down stain 
again ; so they turne<l to a window looking to the close, where they piteousir 
cried many times, ' Help ! help ! for God's cause !' The Laird and Lady, witn 
their servants, all se^ng and hearing the woeful crying, made no hdp at 
manner of helping ; which they perceiving, cried oftentimes mercy at Godli 
hands for their sins ; syne clasped in e»ch other's arms, and cheerfully suf- 
fered their martyrdom. Thus died this noble Viscount of singular expeo* 
tation, Rothit-may, a brave youth, and the rest, by this doleful fire, never 
enough to be deplored, to the great grief and sorrow of their kin, parents, 
and hail common people, etipecially to the noble Marquis, who for nia good 
will got this reward. No man can express the dolour of him and his uuly. 
nor yet the grief of the Viscount's own dear lady, when it came to her ears* 
which she kept to her dying day, disdaining after tixe company of men all 
her life-time, following the love of the turtte dove, 

*' It is reported that upon the mum after this woeful fire, the Lady 
Frendraught, daughter to the Earl of Sutherland, and near cousin to the 
Marijuis. backed m a white plaid, and riding on a small nag, having a boy 
leading her horse, without any more in her company, in this pitiful man- 
ner she came weeping and mourning to the Bog, desiring entry to speak 
with my lord; but this was refused; so she returned back to her own 
bouse, the same gate she came, comfortless."— Spalding's History qf the 
Troubles in Scotland, 

Suspicion formed two theories r^arding the cause of the fire of Frend- 
raught. The first was, that the Laird had wilfully set fire to the tower, for 
the i>urpose of destroying the young Laird of Rothiemay. The other waa« 
that it originated in the revengeful feelings of the Laird of Pitcaple. In 
the first theory there is extremely little probaUlity. First, it could not 
have been premeditated ; because the circumstance of Frendrau|(ht heiitf 
acoompanied home that day by Aboyne and Rothiemay, was enttrety ace^ 
dentaL I9 the second place, there was no reason for Frendraught bong in- 
clined to murder Rothiemay, except that he grudged the payment 01 the 
fifty thousand marks to his mother; while there was every reason for hit 
being inclined rather to beflriend a youth whom he had already iniured br 
occasioning the death of his father. In the third place, all Frencbaugfat^ 
funily papers, with much gold and silver, both in money and plate, were 
consumed in the fire. And, in the fourth place, it is extremely improbable 
that any man of his rank should commit so deliberate and so atrocious an 
act of villainy. On the other hand, it seems by no means improbable that 
Pitcaple should have caused fire to be set to his enemy's house ; a mode of 
reprisal, which had been practised in the same district of country, as we 
have already seen, by a gentleman of only the preceding age. Pitcaple^ 
men, moreover, had been heard to declare an intention of attemptuig some 
rach enterprise against Frendraught ; as was proved on the trial ofa gen- 
tlenum of the name of Meldrum, who was apprehended. oondCDUMdt and 
executed for his alleged accession to thdr conspiracy. 
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'Twill be a token of gnde greement 
'Twixt your good lord and mine." 

" Well tnm again," said good Lord John. 

But, *« No," said Rothiemay; 
« My steed's trapann'd ; my bridle's broken ; 

I fear this day I'm fey."* 

When mass was sung, and bells were rang, 

And all men bound for bed, 
Then good Lord John and Rothiemay 

In one chamber were laid. 

They had not long cast off their clothes, 

And were but new asleep,*)- 
When the weary smoke began to rise, 

Likewise the scorching heat. 

" O waken, waken, Rothiemay, 

O waken, brother dear ; 
And turn ye to our Saviour ; 

There is strong treason here I" 

When they were dressed in their clothes, 

And ready for to boune, 
The doors and windows were all secured, 

The roof-tree burning down. 

He did him to the wire window, 

As fast as he could gang ; 
Sum, ^< Wae to the hands put in the stancheons, 

For out we'll never win I" 

When he stood at the wire window, 
Most doleful to be seen, 

• Predestined, or ordiOned to death. f Recently faUen asleep. 
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He did espy her, Liidy Ereiidrai%ht; 
Who stood upon the green. 

Ciied, " Mercy, meriBy I Lady Fremclnniglit' ! * 

Will ye not sink with sin ? 
For first your husband kili'd my hAer^ 

And now yon bum his son f " 

O then oat spoke her, Lady F^-endran^ty 

And loudly did she cry, 
<< It were great pitie for good Lord Jokii, 

But none for Rothiemay. 
But the keys are casten in the deep draw- well— 

Ye cannot get away !"♦ 

The peek it rose, and the flame it fksw^ 

The fire augmented high. 
Until it came to Lord John's chamber window, 

And the bed wherein he lay. 

He lookit east, he lookit west, 

To see if any help was nigh ; 
At length his little page he saw. 

Who to his lord did loudly cry, 

<< Oh, loup I oh, lonp ! my dear master ; 

Oh, lonp I and come to me : 
I'U catch you in my armis two ; 

One foot I will not flee. 

Oh, loup I oh, loup f my dear master, 
Though the window's dreigh and Ugh ; 

I'll catch you in my armis two ; 
But Rothiemay may lie I" 

• In corroboration of the truth of thif part of the ballad, oppoaed ai itii 
to probability, Mr Finlay mentions, at a fact of which he was infomiedbr 
a pmon iMldiiv near Fiendraught, that maay y«ffs ago^ wbeft tbe veil 
oTthe ewtte was deaxed out, a bunch of keys wai foui^ at the boOoak 
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*^ The fish shall swim the flood nae mair, 
Nor the corn grow through the clay, 

Ere the fiercest fire that ever was kinged 
X^wrin me and Rothiemay.^ 

Sut X cannot lonp, I cannot come^ 

X cannot win to thee ; 
My heid's fast in the wire-window^ 

And my feet's burning frae me I 

My eyes are seething in my heady 

My flesh roasting also ; 
My bowels are boiling with my blood ; 

I'm sinking in the low If 

Take here the rings frae my white fingers^ 

That are so long and small ; 
And give them to my lady fair, 

Where she sits in her hall. 

I cannot loup, I cannot come, 

I cannot loup to thee ; 
My earthly part is all consumed, 

My spirit but speiks thee I" 

Wringing her hands, tearing her hair, 

His lady she was seen ; 
Who thus address'd his servant Gordon, 

As he stude on the green. 



* So altered fiom the original, which ran thus :— 

*' The fish shall never swim the floods 
Nor com grow through the day. 

Nor the fiercest fire that ever was kindled* 
Twin me and Rothiemay.** 



f In the arigiaal,— 



** U not that a woeful woe !" 

h2 
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<< O wae be to yov, Gtiaegb CkiniaA I ^3 

An in death may 70a die ! i\ 
Sae safe and sound as ye stand tfaere^ 

And my lord bereayed from ate I" 1 

<< I bade bim lonp, I bade bim ooine^ 

I bade him loup to me ; 
I'd catch him in my armis tfro, ' 

A foot I ahoaid not flee. 

He threw me the rings from bis white £agi^y 

Which were so long and «naU| 
To give to yon his kdy (air, 

Where yon sat in yonr hall.** 

Sophia Hay, Sophia Hay^ 

O bonnie Sophia was her name ; 
Her waiting maid put on ker clothes ; 

But I wat she tone them (^ again* 

And aft she cried, *^ Alas 1 alas I 

A sair heart's ill to win ; 
I wan a sair heart when I married Urn ; 

And this day iss weel letttra'd agmbi l*** 



FRENNET HAIJU 

When Frennet Castle's ivied walls 
Through yellow leaves were seen ; 

* This ballad WM ftnt published in an flntara rimpe, JB« little vohm 
printed at Edinburgh for private dftstiibutioa, <I6S4»^ lepaed «' the NofW 
Country Garland." The present copy includes two or three additiood 
▼erses, which had been previously recovered from tradition 1^ Mr Finlfr' 
The editor thinks it proper to give, in oontinuatioo. a very pleasiiig itto- 
dern ballad on the same Mbfect, wiiicii ttit appttrcd in Hem OoDeetiaB. 
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When birds. fonoek the «aplw» bwighty 
And bees the hded greai ; 

Then XAdy Freinet, ▼engefti' duM^ 

Did wander frae the ha'. 
To the wide feoest^s dewie ^oom, 

AmoDg the learea dart &'• 

Her page, the s^dftest of her tcaisy 

Had dumb a lofty tree, 
WiMse bcaDclies to tbe angrjr blwt 

"Were soughing mcwmnftdlie* 

He tom'd his ecu towards the path 

That near the castle lay. 
Where good hmd J<^ omI RMkiMMty 

Were riding down the fonie. ~ 

Swift darts the Mgla tfanxigfa tbe ekf , 

When prey beneath is seen : 
As quickiy he fscgot his faoldy 

And perch*d vpon the gveen. 

** O hie dwe^ hie thee> lady ga;y, 

Frae this dark wood awa' I 
Some yiaitori of gaUuit aiein 

Are hasting to Cke htC" 

Then round she row'd her silken plaid. 

Her feet she did na spare. 
Until she left the forost^ skirts 

A long bow-shot and mair. 

** O where, O where, my good Lord John^ 

tell me where ye ride ? 
Within my castle-nrall this nicht 

1 hope ye. mean to bide. 
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Kind nobles, will ye but alicht, 

In yonder bower to stay, 
Soft ease sball teacb you to forget 

The hardness of the way/' 

« Forbear entreaty, gentle dame, 

How can we here remain ? 
Full well you know your husband deir 

Was by my father slain : 

The thoughts of which, with feU rerenge, 

Within your bosom swell : 
Enraged you've sworn that blood for blood 

Should this blaek passion quelL" 

<< O fear not, fear not, good Lord John, 

That I will you betray. 
Or sue requital for a debt 

WUch nature cannot pay. 

Bear witness, a' ye powers on high I 

Ye lichts that 'gin to shine I 
This nicht shall prove the sacred cord. 

That knits your faith and mine." 

The lady slie, with honey'd words^ 

Enticed thir youths to stay ; 
But the morning sun ne'er shone upon 

Lord John' and Rothiemay.' 



*f^**»*ff»*mti f tm 



THE BONNIE HOUSE O' AIRLY.* 

It fell on a day, on a bonnie summer day. 
When the aits grew gi*een and early, 

Jltt^'liS^S®'"***"?,®^*"**®^*^*^ Earl of Airly, is situated in tbe 
eounty of Forfar, on a high promontory formed by the eooflueace of the 



That there fell out i gmt dwpnte 
Between Argjlo wM Airl^.* * 

Argyle has raiaed a inmder man, 

A bander mm and mairlf, 
And he's aw» do«a by the bnck tt' I>aitkdd,f 

To plander the boanie boose o' Ably. 

Tbe lady look'd emr Ler wiadow ate bie, 

Sbe Icmkit lang and weary, 
Till abe has eepied die grett Argyle, 

Come ta plander dw IxMutie booae o* Aitly. 

" Come domi, cotne dotm, Lady Ogitrie," be H 

Come donn and kiss me Wrfy; 
Or, I eweat by tha sword which I boM in my h 

I wimia leare a stanipi) stane ni Airiy I" 

" I wadna kin thee, hnie Aiffle, 
I wadna kiaa thee fauly, 



IUrtj4ii* rest hitb, it wh am- 
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O, I wadna kiss thee, fause Argyle^ JL-^ 

Though ye should na leave a staunin stane In Airly.^ 

He has taen her hy the middle sae sma. 

Says, " Lady, where is your drury ?"* 
<< It's up and ' down' hy the bonnie burnHBide^ 

Amang the plantings o' Airly.'' 

They soucht it up, they sbucht it doun, 

They soucht it late and early. 
Till they fand it in the bonnie ploom-tree, 

That shines on the bowling-green o' Airly. 

He has taen her by the middle sae sma% 

And O, but she grat sairly 1 
And he's set her up on a bonnie knowe-tap. 

To see the burning o' Airly. 

" O, I hae seven brave sons," she says; 

« The youngest ne'er saw his daddie ; f 
And although I had as mony mae, 

I wad gie them a' to Charlie I 

But gin my gude lord had been at hame. 

As this nicht he is wi' Charlie, 
There's no a Campbell in a' Argyle, 

Durst ha' plunder'd the bonnie house o' Airly ! 

Were my gude lord but here this day, 
As he is wi' King Charlie, 



• Treasure, jewels; as in the andent ronumMS. 

t If the Countess of Airly be here meant, the poet must be wrong &> to 
the number of her ladyship's family. She had m reidity only three chil- 
dren. If Lady Ogilvie be meant, he is still more widely wrong ; as she had 
only one. There is* perhaps, more truth in t> e second line of this stanau 
lady Ogilvie, when expelled by Argyle from Forthar, was pregnant, and, it 
may be added, experienced no httle distress, and underwent no little daogo^ 
l)eloxe she could find a place of teftige proper for her deUcate conditioii. 
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dearest blnde o' a' tby kin 
Wad sloken the burning o' Airly !" * 



«IP<l»<«»«>»*»0>«»<» 



THE BATTLE OF BOTHWELL-BRIDGE. 

^ O billiey billie> bonny billie^ 

Will ye gae to the wood wi' me ? 
We'll ca' our horse hame masterless, 

And gar them trow slain men are we." 

" O no, O no !" says Earlstonn, 
" For that's the thing that maunna be ; 

For I am sworn to Bothwell Hill, 
Where I maun either gae or die." 

So Earlstoun rose in the mom. 

And mounted by the break o' day ; 
And he has joined our Scottish lads, 

As they were marching out the way. 

'^ Now, fareweel, father^ and fareweel, mother, 
And fare ye weel, my sisters three ; 

And fare ye weel, my Earlstoun, 
For thee again I'll never see I" 

And they're awa to Bothwell Hill, 

And, waly, they rade bonnilie ! 
When the Duke o' Monmouth saw them comin', 

He went to yiew their companie. 

<* Ye're welcome, lads," then Monmouth said, 
" Ye're welcome, brave Scots lads, to me ; 

♦ CompoBed out of three copies, one of which (a carefully collated one) 
itinMrFinlay'B collection; another in Cromek's Reliques of NithBdaie 
and Galloway Song; and a third in *< the Ballad Book," Edinburgh, 1824. 
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And sae are ye, brar^ EarktooB, 
The foremost 6* tout Gompaaic 

Bnt yield your weapons, ane and a ; 

O yield your weapons, lads, to me ; 
For» gin ye yield yonr weapons up, 

Ye'se a' gae hame to yonr countrie." 

Bnt np there spoke a Lennox lad. 

And waly he spoke bonnilie : 
<< I winna yield my weapons np. 

To yon nor nae man that I see." 

Then be set np the ^ o* red, 

A* set about wi' bonnie blue ; 
*^ Since ye'll no cease, and be at peaoe. 

See that ye stand by other true." 

ft 

They settled their cannons on the height. 
And showered their shot down in the howe ; 

And beat our Soots. lads even doan; 
Thick they lay slain on every knowe. 

As eW ye saw the rain doun fa', 

Or yet the arrow frae the bow, 
Sae our Scots lads fell even doun, 

And they lay slain on erery knowe. 

" O hold your hand," then Monmonth crie^ 
Gie quarters to yon men for me 1" 

But wicked Clayerse swore an oath. 
His comet's death revenged soud be. 

" O hold yonr hand," then Monmouth cried, 

** If ony thing you'll do for me : 
Hold up your hand, yon cursed Graham, 

Else a rebel to our king ye'U be." 

7 
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Then wicked Claverse tnrn'd about, 

I wot an aDgry man was he ; 
And he has lifted up his hat. 

And cried, << God bless his Majestie V* 

Then he's awa to London tonn, 

Ay, e'en as fast as he can drie ; 
Faose witnesses he has wi* him taen, 

And taen Monmonth's head frae his bodye. 

Alang the brae, beyond the brig, 

Mony brave man lies cauld and still : 

But lang we'll mind, and sair we'll me. 
The bloody battle o' Bothwell Hill.* 



■»>*»# «»<»«>»«>i» 



THE THREATENED INVASION.f 

TuNK — How are ye, K%mmer$ 
ELSPAT. 

^ Fy, fy^ Margaret 1 woman, are ye in ? 
I nae sooner heard it, than fast I did rin 

* From the Border Minstrelsy, the editor of which procured it from 
eitstioii. The hero is Gordon of Earktoun, a gentleman of Galloway, who« 
^ftcr fighting at Bothwell-bridge, and escaping; ftom it; after being several 
times Hoder sentence of death, and on the point of being executecT; was at 
length released firom the grasp of his persecutors by the Revolution, which 
event he survived many years. The reader will scarce fail to be touched 
^th the fine despair which this gentleman is made to 'express in the first 
few stanzas of the ballad. 

t This veij curious and amusing little tustic dramatic poem seems to 
Inve been composed in 1719, when Spain, with which this coimtry was 
fl>en at war, threatened the coasts of Britain with an invasion in favour of 
the Chevalier de St George ; an invasion whieh partially did take eflbct in the 
north of Scotland, though in so slight a d^ee as to be repelled by only a 
few companies of men nnder General Wiehtman. This version of the bal- 
lad is composed out of two imperfect ana confused copies, one < f which is 
in Mr Sharpens " Ballad Book," and the other in Mr Peter Buchan's 
** Gleanings of Scarce Old Ballads." In arranging the various verses, I 
^ve been guided partiy by the sense, and partly oy my recollection of 
their recital by an old schoolmaster of Peebles-shire, who, attired in petti- 
eoats and heaitgear, and-.carTying a rake tmder his arms, used, in my young 
^STB, to act this strange Jb%, to its very last verse, b^ore gentiemen ana 
wiles, when he had arrived at a particuhtr stage of convivial menrimeat. 
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.Do«n tlie gale to tdH ye, 
Down the gale to tell ye> 
Down the gate to tell ye^ 
We n BO be left our akim. 

Oh dear I oh dear! didna ye heer^ 

The French and the Spaniards are a' conun here ? 

And we'll a' be murdered^ 

And we'U a' he murdered^ 

And we'll a' be mnrdered^ 
Or the nekt year. 

Weel micht I kent a' waana richt; 
I dreamt o' red and green a' last nicht^ 

And twa cats fechtin. 

And twa cats fechtin, 

And twa cats fechtin ; 
I wankent wi' the fricht. 

Fare ye weel, woman, for now I maun rin ; 
Trow ye, if our neebonr Eppie he in, 

And anld Robin Barber, 

And auld Robin Barber, 

And anld Robin Barber ? 
For I maun tell him.** 

MARGABBT. 

<< Bide a wee, woman, and gies't a' oaL ' 

They're bringing in black Paperie, I donbt, I doBbt, 

And sad reformation, 

And sad reformation, 

And sad reformation, 
In a' the kirks aboat. 

I carena, for my ain part, though they come the mom; 
I'll gie them another link to the cnnks o' their horn ; 

For I'll no peld it. 

For ru no yield it, 



*, 
I 
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For ni no yield it, 
To ony man that's bom. 

O, dinna ye mind o* this very fleer. 

When mre were a* riggit out to gang to Sherramaify 

Wi' stanes in our aprons, 

Wi' stanes in onr aprons, 

Wr stanes in onr aprons, 
Did mnckle dnle^ I*m snre ?" 

BLSPAT. 

** Hech who we I Margaret, wasna that a gnn?" 

MARGARET. 

** Atweel, no, Elspat, 'twas me ••♦*••• ••• : 

We're weel when we get it, 
We're weel when we get it, 
We're weel when we get it, 
Awa wi' little din." 
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SCOTTISH BALLADS. 



FART SECOND. 

SUPPOSXD TO BEPXR TO RBAL CIRCUMSTANCI8 IM 



YOUNG BEKIE.* 

In London was Young Bekie born ; 

He long'd strange countries for to see ; 
He pas8*d through many kingdoms great. 

Until he cam to Grand Tnrkye. 

He view'd the feshions of that land ; 

Their way of worship viewed he ; 
But to Mahound or Termagaunt 

Wad Bekie never bend a knee. 

* Young Bekie should be gpelled Youuff Becket The hero was no leis a 
personage than the father of the celebrated Thoroas a Becket, and it would 
appear Oiat the ballad is, upon the whole, a faithful history of tibe capti- 
Tity, sufferings, and snbeequent marriage of that individual. He had a<v 
oompanied Richard Cceur de Lion to the Holy Wars, out of motives of 
Vietr. Holinshed, speaking of the famous St Thomas of Canterbury, says, 
'< This Becket was bom in London ; hU father bight (caUed) Gilbert! but 
his mother was a Syrian bom, and by religi<m a Saracen." There is a storr 
oftn printed regarding the strange love history of Gilbert Beeket ; tout it 
li peihapa only a prose Yersion or the ballad. 

I 

V 
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So they have taen Young Bekie stnught, 
And brought him before their hie jniie ; 

And, for he was a Christian man, 
The/Te handled him most cmellie. 

In e?«ry«honlder they bond a hole, 
In every hole they put a trie ; 

And they have made hhn trail the wine 
And spices on his fair bodye. 

Syne in their massiemore sae deep. 
Where he could nmther hear nor see, 

For seren lang zeir they keepit him,^ 
WaiiliDg^ day that he^nol die. 

The jailer had hcrt aie dftuchtep. 
Her name was callit Susan Pye ; 

And ilka day, as she took the air, 
The prison door she passit by. 

But it fell out VBpaa a day 

She heard Young Bekie sadly sing : 
His sang sae dulefu' was and sweet, 

Her hent wi* pity it did 



<< My hounds Aey aH go 

My hawks they fly irae tree to tree ; 
My younger broths will heir my land ; 

Fair England again Til mmx aoet 

Oh were I free as i hae hmm^ 
My ship once more upon the sea, 

I'd turn my iace to fiur Bnj^and, 
And sail nae ttsidr to a fo ^ountrie 1" 

She went away into her chamber ; 
All nicht Bhe nerer elosed an ee ; 
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And when the morning licht cam in, 
At the prison door alane was she. 

And Bhe has open'd the prison doors, 
I 'wot she open*d two or three, 

Ere fibe conld get to Yoimg Bekie, 
He 'was locked up so cmionslioii 

But when she cam Young Bekie to, 
Sore wonder'd he that may to see ; 

He took her for some fair captire : 

'^ Fair lady, I pray, of what conntrie ?" 

^ O have you any lands," she said, 
'^ Or castles in yonr ain conntrie, 

That ye wad give to' a lady fair, 

From prison strong to set yon free ?*" 

^* Near London tonn I have a hall, 
With other castles two or three ; 

m give them all to the lady fair, 
That ont of prison will set me free." 

*^ Give me the tmth of yonr right hand, 

The truth of it give imto me. 
That for seven years ye'll no lady wed. 

Unless it he along with me." 

^' 111 give thee the tmth of my right hand^ 

The tmth of it 1*11 freely gie, 
That for seyen years Til stay unwed, 

For the kindness thou dost show to me." 

She took him frae her father's prison, 
Gi'en him the hest o* her father's wine. 

And a hrare health ah6 drank to him, 
** I wish| Young Bekie, ye war mine I" 
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She's gi'en him to eat the gade epioe-cakei 
She's gi'en him to diink the hhide-ied wine ; 

She*s hidden him sometimes think on her, 
That sae kindly freed him oat of pyne* 

<< It's seven lang years, I'll mak a row, 
And seven lang years Til keep it trae. 

If ye'll wed wi' nae other woman, 
O, I will wed nae man bat yim." 

She's broken a nag from her finger, 
And to Bekie Imlf of it gave die ; 

*^ Keep this to mind you of that love 
The lady boie that set yon free." 

She's ta'en him to hat fiither'a port. 

And gi'en to him a ship of iaaie: 
<< Fareweel, fareweel, my Young Bekie, 

I fear I'll ne'er see yon agaiar 

Young Bekie tum'd him round absot, 

And lowly, lowly Umtit het 
*^ Ere seven years come to an end, 

I'll tak you to mineaia eouHtiie." 

So he has <come to Loadon tooi; 

A happy, happy man was iw; 
The ladies a' around him thrang'd. 

To see him oome frae ak^ria. 



His mother aha had died of Bw«v«r, 
And aae were a' his bretbien ihne; 

His lands they a' were lying waste ; 
In ruins were Us caatM fr 



Nae porter there stude at hia yett ; 
Nae lirmg eraatone coold he miB^ 
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£xefipi the «crdeclmig owk and bats. 
To cheir him with th^ companie. 

Bat gowd will gar the castles grow. 
And he has gowd and jewels frie ; 

And snne the pages round him tlinuig*d| 
To serre him on their hended knee. 

His' hall was hung wi' silk and satii^ 
His table rang wi' mirth and glee ; 

He snne forgot the lady fiur. 
That lowwd him out o' slaverie* 

And he has oonrtit a lady gay, 
To heir wi' him his lands sae irie ; 

Ne'er thinking that ^e lady fair 
Was on her way irae Grand Torkye* 

Fair Susie Pye could get nae rest, 
She long'd sae sair her loye to see : 

She thocht on him sae lang and sair. 
That she grew sick and like to die. 

Sae, lang ere seven years were gane. 
She's set a fair ship on the sea ; 

And secretly she stept on board. 

And turn d her back to her ain cooutrie. 

But sic a. vessel was never seeit— 

The very masts were tapped wi' gold ; 

The sails were o' the satin fine^ 
Most beautiful for to behold. 

She sailed east, she sailed west, 
Until to England's shore she came ; 

Where a bonny shepherd she espied. 
Feeding his sheep upon the plain. 
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*' What newBy what news, thou bonny shepJkerd ? 

What news hast thon to tell to me ?" 
'< Such news I hear, ladye/' he says, 

<< The like was never in this countrie. 

There is a wedding in yonder hall^ 

Has lastit tbirty days and three ; . 
But the bridegroom winna bed the bride, 

For the love of one that's 'yond the sea«" 

She put her hand in her pocket, 

Gi'en him the gold and white monie ; 

" Hae, tak ye that, my bonny boy. 
For the gude news thou tell'st to me**' 

When she cam to Young Bekie's gates, 

She tirl'd saftly at the pin ; 
Sae ready was the proud porter, 

To let this lovely lady in. 

<< Is this young Bekie's hall ?** she said, 

" Or is that noble lord within ?" 
'< Yes, he's in the hall, amang them all, 

And this is the day of his weddin." 

<< And has he wed another love ? 

And has he clean forgotten me ? 
Oh I" sighing, said that lady fair, 

<< I wish I were in my ain countrie." 

But she has taen her gay gold ring, 
That with her love she brak sae free ; 

Says, " Gie him that, thou proud porter. 
And bid him come and speak to me." 

When the porter came his lord before, 
He kneeled low down upopi his knee : 

3 
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«< What ailetfa tfaee, tlum proud portery 
^rbou art so full of cooriesie ?*' 

** O I've been porter at yonr gates, 
This thirty long years now and three ; 

'But there stands a lady at them now. 
The like o' her did I noFer see ; 

On every finger she has a ring^ 

And on the mid ane she hauB three ; 

And O she is the fiairest la^. 
That my twa een did ever see V 

Then up bespak the brbde's motfaer; 

An angry womaoy I wat^ was she : 
<< Ye micht have exceptit o«r boank biide^ 

And twa three of our eompasie." 

« hald yoor toagn^ tlum faride^ n«lhcr, 

And of yonr folly let me be ; 
She'9 ten times foiieF than the faddot 

Or ony in this eompaaie I 

My lordy she begs saane of yoor \m%ii, 
Bot and a cup of your reid wine ; 

And to remember the lady's love. 
That ance did lowse ye out of pyae." 

Then up and atartit Yonag Bekie; 

I wat he made the table flee : 
<< I wad pe a' my yearly rent, 

Twere Susie Pye come owev the sea T' 

And qniekly hied he doan the stair ; 

Of fifteen steps he made but three ; 
He'& taen his bonnie love in his arms, 

And kisty and kist her ienderlie. 

'. ifir . 
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** Oh, hae ye taen another bride? 

And hae ye qaite forgotten me ? \] 

And hae ye quite forgotten her, 
That gave you life and libertie ?'* 

She Inikit ower her left shonther, 

To hide the tears Btnde in her ee : 
<< Now, fare thee weel, Young Bekie,** she says, 

<< I'll try to think no more on thee*** 

** Oh, never, never, Susie Pye ; 

For surely this can never be ; 
Nor ever shall I wed but her 

That's done and dree'd so much for me* 
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Then out and spak the forenoon bride : 
<< My lord, your love it changeth soon ; 

This morning i was made your bride, 
YeVe chosen another ere it's noon." 

** O bald your tongue, thou forenoon bride ; 

Ye're ne*er a whit the wanr o' me ; 
And, when ye return to your own countrie, 

A double dower I'll send wi' thee.*' 

He's taen fair Susie by the hand. 

And gently led her up and down ; 
And aye, as he kist her rosie lips, 

'< Ye're welcome, jewel, to your own I" 

He's taen her by the milk-white hand, 
And led her to yon fountain stane ; 

He's changed her name from Susie Pye, 
And he's call'd her his bonnie love, Lady Jane.* 

• Fint published, in two different veniooB, by Mr Jamieson. The nw* 
lent copy is composiBd of the first of Mr J.'s two copies, and another wbidi 
has since besen printed in Mr Kinlocfa's «' Ancient Scottish Balkdsr ac- 
cepting the second verse of Young Bekie's priion-fODg, which it luppliaA 
from Mr Motherwell's Introdudknti p. xv. 
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THE DOUGLAS TBAQEDY.* 

** Rise up, rise up, Lord Douglas," she says, 
" And pnt on your annoar so bright ; 

Let it nerer be said that a daughter of thioa 
Was married to a lord nnder night. 

Rise up, rise np, my scren bold soni. 
And pnt on your armour so bright ; 

And take better care of yoor yonageat sister, 
For yonr eldeet's awa the last night." 

He's monnted her on « milk'white steed. 

Himself on a dapple greyt 
With a bngelet horn hung do^rn by his side, 

And hchtly they rode away. 

Lord WiHiam lookit ower his leri ^voider. 

To see what be conld see. 
And he spied ber btber and seren brethren bold 

Come riding ower the lee> 

" Licbt down, licht down, Lady Maigwet," he raid, 
" Asd bold my steed in your band. 

Until that against yonr seren brethren bold. 
And yonr father, I make a stand." 
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Bm b?e and nde ifce Bhck DooglM, 

And wow bnt be wta rondi I 
For he poll'd np the bonnie brier, 
A>d iug 'tiaBt Muie's Loeb l* 



OIL MORRICE-t 

Gil Morricb was an Eari'« mhi. 
His name it waied wide ; 

It was na for hia great i-M^a, 
Nor yet his mickle pride, 

But it was for a lady gay, 
That lired on Cwron Bide. 
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That wOl c*e to LmiI fienwrd's ha', 
And bid liifl Imij oone ? 

O, ye maun riii toy emndy Willie, 
And ye maun rin wi* speed ; 

When otber hojm gae on tliur foci, 
On honeiiaek ye shall ricfe." 

« Oh, master dear, I kve yon tra^ 
' 1 lore yon as my life ; 
But I >nU not ti> Lord Bdmard'a goy 
For to tryat imfk hn iM^ 



For the baron he's a nan o' 
He ne'er conld byde a tannt ; 

And ye aUI dee, eto it be lalis 
How little ye hae to 



** Yet ye mann rin my enind, Willie, 
And ye mann rin wi' speed ; 

If ye refnse my hie comnland, 
111 gar yonr body bleed 

Gae, show to ber this gay mantei], 

It's a' gowd bnt the hem ; 
Bid her come to ihe gnde green wood, 

And bring naae bnt her lane. 

Gae, show to her this silken saiic. 
Her ain hand sew'd the sleeve ; 

Bid her come ont to Gil Monrkp, 
Speirnae banld baran'b leare." 

'* Sin' I mann rin this ernmd for yon, 

Sae sair against my will ; 
I've made a vow, and I'll keep it trae, 

It shall be done for ill*" 
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When Willie came to broken brig, 

He bent bis bow and swam ; 
And when he cam to grass growing, 

He set down bis feet and ran. 

And when be cam to Bernard's ha'. 
He would neither chap nor ca'. 

But bent his bow to his white breast. 
And lichtly lap the wa'« 

He would not tell the man his errand, 

Though be stnde at the gate, 
But straight into the ha' he cam. 

Where they were set at meat. 

<< Good hallow, gentle sir and dame ; 

My errand canna wait : 
Dame, ye maun gae speak to Gil Morrice, 

Before that it be late. 

Ye see, ye see, this gay manteil ; 

It's a' gowd but the hem : 
Ye maun gae to the gude green wood, 

Even by yonrsell idan^. 

Ye see, ye see, this silken sark ; 

Your ain hand sew'd the sleeve : 
Ye maim gae speak to Gil Morrice, 

Speir nae bauld baron's leave." 

Oh, ay she stampit wl' her fit. 

And winkit wi' her ee ; 
But for a' that she could say or do. 

Forbidden he wadna be. 

" It's surely to my bouir-woman ; 
It canna be to me." 
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'< I brocht h to Lord Benuad's My ; 
I trow that Aoa be daeJ' 

Then np aad qmk the wylie nvrae, 
(The baim upon her kaee ;) 

<' If it he oome tee Gil MiMnee^ 
It's deir welcome to me." 

" Ye li^ ye He» ye wj^e mane, 

Sae loud as I hear ye lie : 
I brocht it to Lord Bernard's hidy ; 

I trow thou be na Aid J' 

Then np and rose the banld barouy 

And an angry man wm he ; 
He took ike table wi' faii fit. 

And kepp'd it wi' his knee, 
mi siller cnp, and mager dish, 

In flindefs he garr'd flee. 

** Briiig me a robe o' your ckkling, 

That hangs upon the pin ; 
And m awa to the gude green wood, 
. And speik wi' your leman." 

<< Oh, byde at hame, now, L(Nrd Bernard^ 

I warn you byde at hame ; 
Ne'er wyte a man for yiolence dune. 

That nerer th^icht ye wiang. " 

He called naUo his li(Mr8e^keq»er, 
'< Mak ready yiau my steed {* 

He called unto his chamberlain, 
" Mak ready yen my weed." 

He's taen to him bis tmsty sword, 
That was of metal good ; 
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And he's rode grimly forth alane. 
All to the gay green wood. 

He socht Gil Morrice np and donn. 
He socht him here and there ; 

At length ^ spied him aneth a tree, 
Kaiming his yellow hair. 

In summer green was Morrice clad. 

As hunters wont to gang ; 
And, like the mavis on the hnsh. 

He whistled and he sang* 

His cheek was like the cherry red^ 
His een were blythe and blue ; 

And bonnie shone the gowden lock% 
That curled ower his brow. 

He sang sae cheerly and sae clear. 
The greenwood echoes rang ; 

And the owerword o' the tune was ay, 
'< My mother tarries lang." 

<< Nae wonder, naa wonder, Gil Morrice, 

My lady loved ye weel ; 
The fiftirest part o' my bodie 

Is blacker than thy heeL 

Yet, ne'er the less, now Gil Morrice, 

For a' thy great beautie, 
Ye'se rue the day ye e'er was bom ; 

That head sail gae wi' me." 

Now he has drawn his tmsty brand. 

And slait it on the strae ; 
And through Gil Morrice's iair bodie 

He garred cauld iron gae. 
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And he has taen G3 Monice' head, 

Ax&d set it on a spear ; 
The meanest man in all his train 

lias gotten that head to hear. 

And he has taen Gil Morrice np^ 

Laid him across a steed ; 
And the meanest man in all his train^ 

Has gotten that horse to lead. 

The lady sat on the castle wa', 

L«ook*d ower haith dale and down ; 

And there she spied Gil Morrice' head. 
Come steering to the town. 

And he has taen that hloody head. 

And gien 't to his ladye : 
^* Now lap it soft and kiss it oft ; 

Ye lo'ed him mair than me." 

And she's taen np the bloody head^ 
And kissed baith cheek and chin : 

^* I wadna gie a loss o' thae canld lips 
For a' thy earldom. 

1 bore him in my father's booir^ 

Wi' mickle sin and shame ; 
I brocht him np in the wild green wood. 

Under the heayy rain. 

Mony a day have I rock'd thy cradle. 
And fondly seen thee sleep I 

Bnt now I'll gang about thy grave. 
And sair, sair will I weep I" 

And syne she kiss'd his bluidy cheek, 
And syne his bluidy chin ; 
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<< Ob bette I lo'e my Cak M«rriee, 

Thaa a' my kith and kin I" 

<< Away^ «wmfy ye ill wooMuiy 
And an ill death may ye dee I 

Gin I had kenned him for your son^ 
He had ne'er htea alain for me. 

ril corse the hand that did the deed. 
The heart that thocht him ill ; 

rU cnrse the feet thai carried me^ 
This comely yontb to IdQ. 

V 

Oh, I've killed ane of the biwreel kiiidit% 

That e'er bestrode a steed ; 
Sae have I ane o' ^ Purest ladiee. 

That e'er ware woman's weed I" 
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MARIE HAMILTON.* 

Marie Hamilton to the kirk is g»w» 

Wi' ribbons on her Jhair ; 
The king thocht mair o' Marie Handltony 

Than ony that were thete* 

• Imperfoetand Q0Otn4lc|ory vemonft of th|s aiftotiafl baM ooenr in 
«< The Himtieby of the Soottttti Border," "The BalladBook,*' KhdoefaTfe 
" Ancient BaUads,** Motherwell's ** Mtaubehy, Andont and Modflm," aad 
Buehan'8 *< Gleanings of Old Ballads." By associating the best verses of eadu 
and putting the whole into a natural anangement, and hy discarding soch 
stanitas as are ralnilated, hy their rude and unpoetiBal nalyia» to diataifa the 
unity and heaftty of the whole, I trust I have suoeeedea in making up a 
tolerable version. 

The ballad has evidently been occasioned by the misfortune of some fi>- 
Xtign attendant upon the person of Queen Mary^ Sir Wslter Seott snp- 
poses, with much probability* that the story is the same with one wMdi 
John Knox, in his *< Histbrie of the Reformatian,** phu»s to Oie credit ef 
the Queen's apothecary and one of her French servants. Yet Mr Sharps^ 
in his " BaUad Booh," brings forward a eircumstance which net a Jftttle stsg- 
gers that otherwise unquesdooable theory. •< It is t^sgutar.*' says fae^ 
*' that, duiinf the reign of the Gsar Peter, ood of the Kmpias's attend- 
ants, a Miss Hamilton, was executed fbr ma rauiderof a naftnral child- 
not her first crime in that way, as was suspected ; and the Empemr, whose 
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Marie HamiHen lo the kirk is gaae, 

Wi* ribbons on her breisi ; 
The king tbocht mair o' Marie Hamilton, 

Than he listened to the pmat. 

Marie Hamilton to the kirk is gane, 

HVi' gloves upon her hands ; 
The Idng tbocht mair o' Marie Hamilton, 

Than the queen and a' her lands. 



'Bat irord's gaae to the 

And word's gane to the ha*) 
That Marie Hamilton gangs wi' bairn 

To the hieheat Stewart o' a*. 

And she's oaae to the Abbey garden. 

To pa' tibe Savin Tree ; 
But, for a' that she conld say or do, 

The bahie wadna dee. 

She rowed it in her apron, 

And set it on the sea : 
^ Now sink, swim ye, bonnie babe, 

Te'se get aae mair o' me !" 

Qaeen Marie, she earn doim the stasr, 
Wi' 4he gowd strings in her hair ; 

Saying : ** Marie, where's the little babie. 
That I heard greet sae smr ?" 

** Oh, hand yonr tongne, my noUe qneen, 
Think no sneh thing to be ; 

admlntion ofher bcAiity did not piesefve her life, stood upon ttieflcallbkl 
pJl her bead was stntck off, which he lifted by the ear, and Uised on the 
lipi.'' At the same time, it must be acknowledged, that, so te as one can 
jndge tnm nppaxent antiquity of sentiment, firom the localities, from the 
uniyenal dimuion of then^iad over Scotland, and the Uatorioal fact men- 
tioned by Knox, there dwn ffert leaaon to b^eye that Sir Wftlter*! tht' 
Qryias|01viUd. 
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Twas but a stitch into my side. 
And sair it troubles me." 

\ 
« Oh, baud your tongue, Marie Hamilton ! 

Let all those words go free. 

Where, tell me, is the little babie» 

That I heard greet by thee ?" 

^ 1 rowed it in my apron. 

And set it on the sea. 
I bade it sink, I bade it swim ; 

It wad get nae mair o' me." 

<< Oh, wae be to thee, Marie Hamilton, 

And an ill deid may you dee I 
If you had saved the babie's life, 

It micht have honoured thee* 

But, busk ye, busk ye, Marie Hanoilton^ 

Oh, busk ye to be a bride ; 
For I am going to Edinburgh toun, 

Your gay wedding to byde. 

Ye maun neither put on your robes o* black, 

Nor yet your robes o* broun ; 
But you maun put on your yellow gold stufb, 

To shine through Edinburgh toun.'^ 

Oh, slowly, slowly rase she up, 

And slowly put she on ; 
And slowly rode she out the way, 

Wi' monie a weary groan. 

The queen was clad in gay scarlet, 

Her men*y maids all in green ; 
And Marie sae shone abime them a'. 

They took her for the queen. 
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'' Ride liooly, ride hooly^ now, gentlemen ; 

Ride liooly now wi' me I 
For never, I'm 8nre» a wearier bnrd 

Rade in yonr companie." 

But little wist Marie Hamilton, 

'When she rade on the bronn. 
That she was gaun to Edinburgh, 

And a' to be pnt domu 

** Why weep ye sae, ye bnigesa wives, 

W^hy weep ye sae on me? 
O, X am going to Edinburgh toim, 

A rich wedding to see." 

When she gaed up the Parliament Stain, 
The corks frae her heels did flie ; 

But, ere that she cam doun again. 
She was condemned to dee. 

When she gaed np through the Netherbow Port, 
She lauched loud laughters three ; 

But when that she cam doim again. 
The tear blinded her ee. 

As she gaed doun the Canongate, 

The Canongate sae free, 
Monie a lady looked ower her window. 

Weeping for sweet Marie. 

** Oh dinna weep for me, ladyes. 

Ye needna weep for me I 
Had I not kill'd my ain dear bairn. 

This death I wadna dee. 

What need ye hech and hawcj ladyes. 
What need ye howe for me ? 
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Ye never saw grace at a gncelees fiice ; 
Queen Marie has nane to gie I'* 

** Gae forward, gae forward/' Qoeen Marie, ahe said ; 

" Gae forward, that ye may see ; 
For the very same words that ye hae said. 

Sail hang ye on the gallows tree I" 

O, when she gaed np throwgh the Nelherbow Port, 

She lancht loud laughters three ; 
But when she cam to the gallows fit, 

The tear blinded her tee. 

** Cast aff, cast aff, my goun," she said, 

'< But let my petticoat be ; 
And tye a napkm ower my fiice, 

That the gallows I mayaa 






Yestreen, the queen she had four Marias;* 

The nicht she has but three ; 
Tbare was Marie Seton, and Marie Beateun, 

And Marie Cannicfaael, and me. 



O, aften hae I dress'd my queen. 
And put gowd in her hair ; 

But now IVe gotten for my rewaid> 
The gallows tree to share. 

O, aften hae I dress'd my queea, 
And aften made her bed ; 



* It It ft blitorical fiMSt that, when Queen Mary was taken to Fraaee* 
four girb. the dau|Aitenof Soottiah nobiemea, who aU weie «f tie sanw 
age and the lame Christian name, aooompanied heron the voyage, and •^ 
terwarda retumed to Scotland in her train. Their fluniames were living- 
atom, Fleming, Seton, and Beatoun : They were usually styled '< the Foar 
Suriek" A portrait of Marie Beatoun exists at Balfour Houae, fa Fift- 
•Mre. It does notaeem proWrie, howwer, that theberoineortlilt beDad. 
ttKHigh s^led Marie Hamilton, and calling henelf one of the Queen** Ma- 
ne*, WM in reality a mediber of ttut elagant corps of damMls. 
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But no'vir IVe gotten for my reward. 
The gallows tree to tread* 

Oh, happy, happy is the maid. 
That's bom of beauty free s 

It Traa my dimpUng rosie cheeks, 
That's been the dole o' me. 

I charge ye all, ye mariners, 
'When ye sail ower the ftiem, 

ILet neither my fiather nor mother wit, 
Cut that I'm oomin hams ! 

Ye manners, ye mariners, 
\^en ye sail ower the sea, 

Let neither my father nor mother wit, 
I hung on the gallows tree I 

Oh, little did my mother think, 
That day she cradled me, 

\niat lands J was to trarei ower^ 
What death I was to dee. 

Oh, little did my hther think. 
That day he held np me. 

That I, his first and" fairest hope, 
Sonld hing npon a tree !''* 



* Bums has seen lit to express high admiration of these Tery tonchhif 
Mm Lcitert, Curri^a edition. 
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THE TWA BROTHfiRS.* 

« O WILI. ye gw to Ae seUe, biUie ? 

Or will ye gae to tfae bit' P 
Or will ye gu to tbe wood •■war dii i. 

To see whilk o'b mmm fa' ?" 

<• I wintu gae to tke acbale, UHe ; 

Mor will I gu t« tbe W ; 
Bat I wBI gK to tfae wood a-wwwlii. 

And there if a 7<mi tamm h'." 



Ill John fell to ^ nmnd ; 
. And tiMie wu m kiufe m ^tUie'i poub, 
Gied biro a dndly wmm^. 

" Oh, billie, lift no on y«DT back ; 

Tak me to yon walle hir ; 
And wasb tba bhtde frae aST my woaid, 

And it will bleed Kae oar." 

He's Uflit bim vp upon bis badi, 
Taoi him to yon walle Eur, 
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Aond mMlied the ^Isde itom aff hk woimd; 
But ay it bled liie mau; 

«< Oh,bUlie,takafffli7HoUaid8aric» 

And lyre't firae gair to gair ; 
Ajad stap it in mj blvidy wonody 

And syne 'twill Used naa Hair." 

He has taen jff Ua HottMid flari^ 

And riven't frae gair to gair; 
He hasataf^pit it in the Uudy Woimd; 

But ay it bled mair attd mair* 



*< Ob, brother deir, iakmetm yoiur back; 

Tak me to yon kirk-yard ; 
And dig^ m giitf batth wide and de^ 

And lay my body tbcie. 

Yell lay my arr^wa at my beitd. 

My bent bow at my feet, 
My aword and bnckla at my aide. 

As I was wont to deep. 

When ye gae hame to yonr falheri 

Hell speir for his son John ; 
Sayy ye left him into Kirkland ftdr. 

Learning the schvle al<me. 

When ye gae hame to my sister, 
She'll speir for her brother John ; 

Yell say ye left him in Kirldand Mr, 
The green grass growin aboon. 

When ye gae hame to my true lore, 
Shell speir for her lord John ; 

Yell say ye left him in Kirkland fair ; 
Bnt name, ye fear, hell never come." 
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Sae Willie has buried his brother dear 

Beneath the sod sae g^een ; 
And when the dnlefu' task was dane^ 

It's bame ward he has. gane» 

O heavy heavy was his heart. 

As to the door he cam ; 
But when he reached his father's chair^ 

He grew baith pale and wan. 

<< What blade is that upon your brow^ 

My dear son, tell to me ?" 
** It's but the blude o' my gude grey steed ; 

He wadna ride wi' me." 

<< Oh, thy steed's blude was ne'er sae red. 

Nor e'er sae deir to me." 
** Then, it^s the blude o' my ae brother ; 

Oh, dule «nd wae is me i 

^* Now whaten a death will ye dee, Willie? 

Now, Willie, tell tome r 
<< Ye'll put me in an earless boat. 

And I'll gae sail the sea." 

<< And when will ye come hame again^ 

Dear Willie, tell to me ?" 
<< When the sun and mune dance on yon green ; 

And that will never be." * 

« This ballad first apneared in Mr Jamieflon'a <' Pmular Ballads and 
Songt." Various versions have since been puUished in " The Ballad Book." 
and * ' Minstrelsir* Ancient and Modern.^' The present oopy is composed out 
of the three ; with the exception of the thirteenth, and the greater pait of 
the fourteenth stanzas, which are interpolated by the editor, in order to 
connect the dUjecta membra poeta-^tbie disjoined portions of Uie story. 
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THE liAIRD OP WABISTOUN.* 

DouM by jronr ' bonnie' garden green, 

Sae TOerrilf u she gaei I 
She baa, ' I wis,' twa weel-made feet. 
And she trips apon her Ues. 

• Mlm KUcaiiL Lalid itf WnMooD, (Ml «M>W ttuMd batmvi Ok dtr 
tf gdto liuMti ■« the HI, towdi Ldlh,) wn mudovd, on tbt Sttd « 
I<A* vno. K^ a man nmiad Hobnt Wdr, wbo mt mmlond to do to b* 
tfcwMfc.i«mljTlM>a>«,dM«ltt«tif lh»mrd««lfeafewii Ttena- 
l»liiii«l« mimaii, iRia Una IwoaM hatUetwd la a cAbm io itfottbw M 
HMBia irtij, TM» snlyHMfOM 7**" "ft* K Uw tini*- 1* '^jP™*'* 
teadLaiaalMlbitaMlimnA|*<ra*«PTtUiwbiitomi(lo*K It ■■ 
aOj mrirfi,tioarm,a»t>i»intbmivMta mA U> diuh bj rm«. 
■■tt ft» aoaM btd tnUmoit (b Ui wt, md. In iKittealu. IM • HH 

""-^ '--•--'•----' — •- , Tbmwu Mmxbtin «Una«aiB«ii 

- - MiMilHwimM 
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She has twa weel-made feet^ < I trow ;' . 

Far better is her hand. 
She is as jimp in the middle ^ sae fine^' 

As ony willow wand. 

It was at dinner as they sat. 

And when they drank the wine, 
How happy were the laird and lady 

Of bonnie Waristoun I 

But he has spoken a word in jest ; 

Her answer was not good ; 
And he has thrown a plate at her, 

Made her mouth gosh out o' blade. * 

She wasna frae her chamber door 
' A step, but barely three, 

When up and at her richt hand 
There stood Man's Enemie I 

" Gif ye will do my bidding, ' lady,' 
At my bidding for to be, 

tmly thirty-seven hours; vet, in that little time. Lady Watistoan oontil- 
ved to become converted from a blood-stained and unrdenting murderer 
into a perfect saint on earth. One of the then ministers of Edinbiu^h hat 
left an account of her conversion, which was lately published, and would 
be extremely amusing, were it not for the disffust which seizes the mind oa 
beholding such an instance of perverted relinon. She went to the scallbid 
with a demeanour which would have graced a martyr. Her lips were ink 
eessant in the utterance of pious exclamations. She professed herself con- 
fident of everlasting happmess. She even grud<red every moment whi^ 
she spent in this world, as so much taken from that sum of eternal felicity 
which she was to ci\ioy in the next. The pedple who came to witness the 
last scene, instead of having their minds inspiied with a salutary horror for 
her crime, were engrossed in admiration of her saintly behaviour, and 
greedily gathered up every devout word which fell from her tongue. It 
would almost appear from the narrative of the clergyman, that her fkte 
was rather a matter of envy than of any other feeling. Her execution took 
place at four in the morning of the 5th of July, at the Watergate, aeu 
Holyroodhouse; and at thesamehour her nurse was burnt on the castle- 
hilL It is some gratification to linow, that the actual murderer. Weir, 
«ventually seiied and executed, though not till four years after. 

* He threw a plate at her face. 
Made it a* gush out o' blude« 

Jamibson. 



I 
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1*\\ lesum yon a * licht skeely' wile, 
A.v^enged for to be» 

A^ evexirngy when ye sit * and snp/ 

A.11^ ^^hen ye drink the wine» 
See tliSL^ ye fill the glass weel up 
T7o ilie Laird o' Waristonn." 



e 
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Xlie "Foal Thief he has kuist the knot ; 

She lift his head on hie ; 
And. the fause nourice drew the knot, 
That Waristoun garred die* 

Xfaen word has gane to Leith, < to Leith/ * ' 

And np to Edinbro tonn, 
Tliat the lady she has slain the laird, 

The laird of Waristonn. 

And they've taen her and the fause nourice^ 
And in prison hae them boun* ; 

The nourice she was hard of heart, 
But the lady fell in a swoon. 



In it f came her brother dear ; 

A sorry man was he : 
^ I wad gie a' the lands I hae, 

Bonnie Jean, to borrow :|: thee. 



«• " O borrow me, brother I borrow me I 

r^ O borrowed sail I never be ; 



* The words within inverted commas are added for the purpose of ren- 
dering the versiflcation of the various ingredient fragments uniform. 

t An expletive oommon in old Scottish ballada and aoogs, particularly 
it the beisimiings of lines. 

} Raosom. 



For I ganed kill my ain gude lord. 
And life is nae pleasure to me.'* 

In it came her mother dear ; 

A sorry woman was she : 
<< I wad gie my white money and gowd, 

Bonnie Jean^ to borrow thee." 

<< Borrow me^ mother ! horrow me 1 
O borrowed sail I never be ; 

For I garred kill my ain gnde lord, 
And life's nae pleasm% to me.** 

Then in it came her father dear ; 

A sorry man was he : 
<< Ochon, aks; my bonnie Jean ! 

If I had yon at hame wi' me I 

Seven daughters I hae left at hame^ 

As fair as fair can be ; 
But I woold gie them aV ane by anei 

O Jean, to borrow diee." 

** Oh borrow me, father ! borrow me I 

Borrowed sail I never be ; 
I that is worthy o' the death 

It's richt that I sidd die. 

Oh Warristonn, I was yonr wife 
These nine years^ mnning ten ; 

And I never lo'ed ye half sae weel 
As now when ye're lying slain I 



Cause tak me out at nicht, at nicht ^ 
Let the sun not on me shine : 
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A^iid. on yon heiding hill strike aff 
Tliis dowie held of mine. 

Gut first tak aff my gowd brocade ; 

J^et only my petticoat be ; 
And tie my mantle ower my head ; 

Por my death * I daurna see." 

Sae theyVe taen her to the heiding hill. 

At mom, afore the sun ; 
And wi' monmfn' sighs theyVe taen her life. 

For the death o' Waristoun. f 



LADY ANNE BOTHWELL'S LAMENT.^ 

Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip I 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip : 

♦ " The fire/' in Jamieson. 

t Composed out of three copies* or rather firagments, which an to be 
respectively found io the collections of Jamieson, Kinloch, and Buchan. 
On account of the extremely meagre and inconsistent nature of these eo» 
ples^-inconsistent both in narrative and versification — I have had peculiar 
difficulty in forming even this impetfect and unsatisfactory edition* ta 
vhich the addition of a new final stanza seemed indispensable^ for the sake 
<lf a cadence. 

t This pathetic lament* the first edition of which appeared in Watson's 
CoUection, (printed at the beginning of the last century,) and of which Dr 
^cy has since given a various edition from his folio manuscript, has hi- 
uierto been supposed to have been uttered by Lady Jean Gordon, wife of 
the infamous Earl of Both well* on the occasion of her divorce from him, 
when he designed to marry Queen Mary ; and, by another eoi^ecture^ las 
been attributed to a young lady in private life of the name of BoswelL The, 
present editor, by the assistance of a valued antiquarian friend, is enabled.' 
now to lay a true and certain history of the heroine before the public. 

** Lady Anne BothwelT' was no other than the Honourable Anna Both« 
veil, daughter of Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney at the Reformation* but 
vho was afterwards raised to a temporal peerage, under tl^e title of Lord 
Holyroodhouse. [He married Queen Mary to the Earl of Bothwell* after 
the forms of the Catholic Church.] This young lady, who is said to have 
possessed great beauty, was betrayed into a (tisgraceful connexion by the 
Honourable Sir Alexander Erskine, third son of John, seventh Earl of 
Mar, [by his lordship's second wife* Lady Marie Stewart, daughter of Es- 
me, Duke of Lcnnux.] As Miss Bothwell's father died in 1593, and as Sir 
Akxander had a letter of provision of the abbacy of Cambuskenneth in 
1608, there arises a presumption* considering the age of the parties, that 
the unhappy circumstance which oocaaioned the Lament took place early 

M 
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If thou'se he eileot, Fse be glad ; 

Thy maining maks my heart full sad. 

Balow, my boy, thy mother's joy ; 

Thy Ikther hreida me great amioy. 
Balowy my boy ; lie still and deip I 
It grieres me sair to see thee w«p« 

tntliewv«BtMBtheeiitafT. This* indeed, is set almost bevoad i 

by tlM ooeamnce of m poem* appuently the first edition oimiam Bokhwelt^ 

Idunent, in > mibiiaitiwi of the ycer IdlHi, " "^- TTT-ftirrn Tnir, or Cte 

NestofFoois.'^ 



Feaee.intyiraidheinil O cease thy moaet 
Thy nr more wayward daddy's gon^ 
Ana never will leeaUcd b^ 
By cries of dther thee or me :— 
For should we cry. 
Untttwedle^ 
We cookl not 'scant his cruelty. 

Bellow* hallow, dfee. 

He needs might in himsdf foieseei 
What thou successiTcly mightfst be { 
And could he then* ihwtA me l b Mf Q, 
His iaflnit ICBTe, en he did know 
How like the dad 
Would be the lad. 
In timet to make fond maidens g^ad. 

Ballow* bailoWf dK. 

ffir AkooBider EnUnewBSooDddered ^handiomest manof Ufifet Mid 
his iKxidkxiksateto this day tesHfled by aportraitof him»by Jamiesoih BOW 
inthepossessiaaof James Erskine of Cambns* Esq. Heistherevepfessai- 
ddin mfl tory dress* with a cuirass and scarf} but the splend o urs of M e 
waillke attire are evidently unnecessary to set off the eztremo beenly oF 
his countenance. In addition to a pair of dark blue eyes, m ou s t aeh es. and 
a set (tf fine rinfljtets— all of which were no doubt most effectiTe ainrinariee 
to the '* sugred words" and '* fblgnings fals^^i whidi moredlGsB Bothwefl tt> 
love—his ^sage is chancterisedby a peculiar vivacity of ezpresdon* wMdip 
in the nving man* it is easy to conceive* must have been to the last digive 
ftsefnstin||. 

Aa to the ultimate ftte of Miss Botfawell, it is unfivtunately oat of the 
editor's power to say any tiling. That of her fUthlos lover happens to be 
better known. He entered into Uie Frendi service* and became a coloiid. 
When die leligious troubles broke out in Scotland, Sir Alexander* disbral 
tn politics as in love* was prevailed upon by the Covenanters to undertake 
Ihe command of one of their reetments. There is* in Lord Holes' OoUee- 
tlon of Letters* one written* in l640, by the diief mentn that interest fioa 
penon unknown in France* desiring mm to intercede with the Cardinal 
lUdielieu and the King of France* for leave of absence fbr Sir Alezaader 
tSn the end of the campaign dien in hand. Ten days after the date of that 
letter* the cokmel was olown up, along with the Earl of Haddington, and 
about eighty other person* of distinction, in the Castle of Dunglsss* Bcr- 
wickshhe ; the powder maga^e having been ignited by a menial Im^. oat 
of revenge against his master. It was the graieral sentiment of the tim^ 
and kng a traditionary notion in his family* that he came to this dreadftil 
end* on aceount of his treatment of the unhappy lady who indites th» La* 
ment ; she having probably died before that time of a broken heart. 
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W^ex^ be began to oowt my lurei 
A^-v^A vnlSti bis sogred wotrds to laaTe, 
feignings fe&b and flattering cbeir 
-me that time did not appeir t 
l&o.'^ now I see, most emel be 
Cases neithtf far bk babe nas me. 
"Balowy my boy ; lie still and sleip I 
It grieves me sur to see tbee wop. 

XJe stLlly my darlii^ ; sleip a wbile, 
Tbidy wben thoa wakest, sweetlie smile 
Bnt smile not as tliy father did. 
To cozen maids : nay, God forbid I 
Bnt yet I feur, thon wilt gae neir 
Tby fJBisher's heart and face to heir. 
BaloWy my boy ; lie still and sleip I 
It grieves me sair to see tbee weip. 

Farewell, farewell, thou falsest yonth, 
That ever kist a woman's momtA I 
Let nevir any, afiter me, 
Snbmit unto liiy conrtesie ; 
For, if they do, Ob, cmel thoa 
Wilt her abase, and care not how* 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip I 
It grieves me sair to see tfae^ weip*' 



^ I was too crednlous at the first, 

^ To yield thee all a maiden durst; 

4 Thou swore for ever trae to prove, 

IJ \ Thy fidth vncbanged, nnchai^fed tby love ; 

p Bat, qoick as thong^ the change is vmmgbt, 

JS Thy love's no more, thy promise noucbt. 
^ r Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip I 

d It grieves me sair to see thee weip« 



Balow, my boy ; weep not for me, 
Whose greatest grief's for wronging tbee ; 
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Nor pity her deserved smart, \ ' 

Who can bkme none bat her fond heart. ' ' 

The too soon tmsting, latest finds, 
With fairest tongnes are falsest minds. 

Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! - 

It grieves me sair to heir thee weip. 

Oh, do notj do not, prettie mine, 

To feignings false thy heart incline. 

Be loyal to thy lover true, 

And never change her for a new : 

If good or fair, of her have care ; 

For women's bannmg*s« wondrous sair. 

Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip I 

It grieves me sair to see thee weip. 

Balow, my boy ; thy father's fled. 
When he the thriftless son has play'd. 
Of vows and oaths foigetful, he 
Prefers the wars to thee and me. 
But noWj perhaps, thy cnrse and mine 
Makes him eat acorns with the swine. 

Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip I 

It grieves me sair to heir thee weip* 

Yet I can't chnse, but ever will 
Be loving to thy father still : 
Where'er he gae, where'er he ride, 
My luve with him doth still abide : 
In weel or wae, where'er he gae. 
My heart can ne'er depart him frae. 

Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip I 

It grieves me sair to heir thee weip. 

Then curse him not : perhaps now he^ 
Stung with remorse, is blessing thee : 

* Cuning. 
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Perliaps at death ; for who can tell, 
AVlietiher the judge of heaven or hell, 
Hy some prond foe^ has stradt the bloWy 
JkuA had the dear deceirer low. 
Balow, my boy ; lie Btiil and sleip I 
It grieves me sair to heir thee weip. 



I mrish I were into the botmds 
Inhere he lies smothered in his wovnda-^ 
Repeating, as he pants for air, 
My name, whom once he called his fair. 
Ko woman's yet so fiercely set, 
Bvt she'll forgive, though not forget. 
Balow, my boy; lie still and sleip I 
It grieves me sair to see thee weqp. 

Balow, my boy I 111 weip for thee ; 
Too soon, alas, thonlt weip for me : 
Thy griefe are growing to a sm»-« 
God grant thee patience when they come ; 
Bom to sustain thy mother^s shame, 
A hapless fete^ a bastiffd's name I 
Buow, my boy ; lie still and sleip I 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip.* 



00titmt*f*mi » f:tm 



ANDREW LAMMI&t 

At Mai-o'-Tifty lived a man, 
Fn the neighbourhood of Fyvie ; 

• TMt am of the LuBcnt is composed out of that whteh ippeaved in 
Wstsoa's Coilectioii, with some staaas, end ynxiom readiiigs» from a ▼»- 
don altogether difibpen^ which was published by Dr Percy. The editor 
stilist thoni^t of exdiMHaf tbe baUad altogettwr ftiocn his collection, as» 
■hfaoogh the poetry is exqtfalt^ beautiful, the subjiect is one which it is 
by no means agreeable to reflect upon. He, howerer, afterwards saw rea- 
Mn to diange Ms resolution, in the tne nonA stndn which penrades the 
anfortanate lady's lamentations. 

t Although the persons who figure in this ballad belong to a rery hum- 
lie dais of soelety, it is not easyfor the most fastidious reader to withhold 

M 2 
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He bad a lovely daughter fair, 
Was called bonnie Annie. 

Her bloom was like the springing £ovirery 

That greets the rosy morning ; 
With innocence, and graceful mieoy 

Her beauteous form adorning. 

Lord Fyvie had a trumpeter, 

Whose name was Andrew Lammie ; 

He had the art to gain the heart 
O' Mill-o'-Tifiy's* Annie. 

Proper he was, both young and gay ; 

His like was not in Fyvie ; 
No one was there that could compare 

With bonnie Andrew Lammie. 

Lord Fyvie he rode by the door 
Where lived Tifty's Annie ; 

his syinpathieg from it. It is said to be founded on leal circamttaaees : the 
daughter of the Miller of Tifty, near Fyvie. in Aberdeenshire, fdl in krre 
with the trumpeter of the Laird of Fyvie, and being prevented from mar- 
ryins him, by her father, who esteemed the match beneath bis dignity, died 
in consequence of a broken heart. Both parties are said to have bem re- 
marluble for good looks. Annie's death, according to her gravestone ia 
Fyvie churchyard, took place in 1631. Andrew, however, did not die, at 
rdated in the ballad. There itm tradition In " the Lawland leas of Fyvie^* 
that, some years afterwards, the melancholy fate of Tif (7*5 Annie being men- 
tioned, and the ballad sung in a company m Edinburgh where he was pre- 
sent, he remained silent and motionless, till at length he was discovered by 
8 groan suddenly bursting from him, and several of the buttons flying from 
his waistcoat. This will rem ind the reader of King Lear catling to his at- 
tendants to unbutton him, and also of a circumstance which occurs in Ihe 
beautiful ballad of " the Marchioness of Douglas." It would appear tha^ 
in Allan Ramsay's days, *' Bonnie Andrew Lammie*' was a person of tn- 
ditional celebrity. In the beginning of that poef s third canto of '* Christfs 
Kirk on the Green," a good old fiee-spoken cummer^ te the best evidenoe 
of the power of her youthful charms, says— 

" Tse warrant ye have a' heard tell 

O* bonnie Andrew Lammie; 
Sti£By in love wi' mo he fell. 

As soon as e'er he saw me— 

That was a day !" 

• Annie's father is here called MiUro'-Tifty, in accordance with the oM 
Scottish practice of using local appellations in preference to all othen. 
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IUb t^rampeter rode him before, 
"G^eii this same Andrew Lammie. 

Hex mother called her to the door, 
** Come here to me, my Annie ; 
X>id. you ever see a prettier man 
"Xhan this trumpeter of Fyvie?" 

She sighed sore> but said no more ; 

Alas I for bonnie Annie ; 
She durst not own her heart was won 

By the trumpeter of Fyvie.- 

At night when they went to their beds. 
All slept full sound but Annie ; 

Love so opprest her tender breast. 
Thinking on Andrew Lammie. 

^< LoFo comes in at my bed-side. 
And love lies down beyond me, 

Love has possessed my tender breast. 
And wastes away my body. 

At Fyvie yetts there grows a flower. 
It grows baith braid and bonnie ; 

There is a daisy in the midst o' it, 
And it's ca'd by Andrew Lammie* 

gin that flower were in my breast, 
For the love I bear the laddie, 

1 wad kiss it, and I wad clap it. 

And daut it for Andrew Lammie* 

had I but ae lock o' his hair, 
That grows sae lang and yellow, 

1 wad waste my een wi' lookin at it, 

For the love o* Andrew Lammie. 
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The first time I and my love met 

Was in tlie woods of Fyyie ; 
His lovely form and speech so sweet 

Soon gained tin heart of A&nie. 

Oy up and down, in Tift/s den, i 

Wnere the bams nm dear and bomiie^ 

IVe often gone to meet my love. 
My boDide Awieem Lammie* 

He kissed ny lipa fire thottumd tiaaes. 

And aye he ca'd me bomne ; 
And a' the answer he gat free me, 

Waa, < My boftnie Andrew Lamn^f ^ 

Bnt now, alas 1 her father heaini^ 

That the tmmpeter of Fy vie 
Had had the art to gain the heart 

Of Tifty's banme Aaide. 

And he has syne a letter wrote, 

And sent it on to Fyvie, 
To tell his daughter was bewitched 

By lus servant, Andrew Lammie^ 

When Juotd Fyvie this letter read, 

O dear, bnt he was sorry ; 
** The bonniest lass in Fyvie's land 

Is bewitched by Andrew Lammie." 

Then up the stair his tntmpeter 

He called soon and shortly ; 
** Pray tell me soon what's this youVe done 

To Tifty's bonnie Annie ?" 

** In wicked art I had no part, 
Nor therein am I canny ; 
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Xme lore alone the heart has won 
Of Tifty's bonnie Annie. 

Woe betide Mill-o'-Tift/s pride, - 

Tot it has mined many ; 
He'll no hae't said that she sbonld wed 

The trumpeter of Fyrie/' 



<< Love, I mann gang to Edinbrnvh, 
Love, I maun gang and leave thee." 

She sighed sore, and said no more, 
But, ** O, gin I were wi* ye 1" 

** 111 buy to thee a bridal goun ; 

My love, 111 buy it bonnie I" 
•* But ril be dead, ere ye come back, 

To see your bonnie Annie." 

** If you'll be true, and constant too, 
As my name's Andrew Lammie, 

I shall thee wed when I come back, 
Within the kirk of Fyvie." 

<< I will be true, and constant too> 
To thee, my Andrew Lammie ; 

But my bridal bed will ere then be made 
In tne green kirk-yard of Fyvie." 

He hied him hame, and having spieled 

To the house-top of Fyvie, 
He blew his trumpet loud and shrill, 

'Twas heard at Mill-o'-Tifty. 

Her father locked the door at night. 
Laid by the keys fu' canny ; 
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And wbcB he heard the trampel niwinil, 
Saidy <^ Yoar cow is lowing^^ Annie." 

** My father dear^ I pray forbear. 

And reproach no more yonr 
Fot I'd rather hear that cow to low 

Then hae a' the kine in Fyne. 

I woald not for yonr braw new gown. 

And a' yonr g^ts sae many. 
That it were told in Fyrie's land 

How eniel yon are to me." 

Her father strnck her wondrons aore. 

As also did her mother ; 
Her sisters always did her eeom. 

As also did her brother. 

Her brother struck her wondrous aore. 
With cruel strokes and many ; 

He brak her back in the hall door. 
For loving Andrew Liammie; 

*' Alasy my father and mother dear» 
Why are yon so cmel to Annie ? 

My heart was broken first by lo^e. 
Now you have brokoi my bodie* 

O, mother dear, make ye my bed, 

And lay my face to Fyrie ; 
There will I Ue, and thus will die, 

For my love, Andrew Lammie." 

Het mother she has made her bed, 

And laid her face to Fyvie ; 
Her tender heart it soon did break, 

And she ne'er saw Andrew Lammie. 
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When Ajudeew faatme from Edinburgh came, 
'Witli mickle grief and sorrow : 

** ^My love has died for me to-day, 
ril €Ue tar her to morrow.'* 

He baa gone on to Hfty^s den» 

^Where the bmrn runs dear and bonnie ; 

Witli tears he viewed the Bridge of Hengfa,* 
Where he parted last with Annie. 

Then he has sped to the ehmrch-ysrd, 
To the green church-yard of Fyvie ; 

With tears he watered bis true love's grave^ 
And died Air Tifty's Ansie.t 



m»0 n mt» own « « 



JOHNIE PAA, THE GYPSY LADDIRJ 

Ths gypsies cam to omr gude kwd'a yetty 

And O but they sang sweetly ; 
They sang sae sweet and sae very complete, 

lliat doon cam our fidr lady. 

pat It a liildge* tHuy diaH Bev«r again meet— MoTHa]KwaU''8 Mhairt^ 

nf, 9,951, __^ ^ 

t The eopy ddefly uaed in fbe oompQation of thlf Tsnlon, if one m^ 
teMr llolbiawell'e coIleetk«; !mt several of the best renea an mm a 
eanrmoeured from tnditton hy Mr Jamieson. A number of ftanaaam- 
Mnea by tiieae cenOemen are here omitted, fimm a desire that the stnria 
of fathciie acntSnent may be aa litUe distiubed as possible bv mean and 
mneleaUiuieiW! Oe twelfth is added by the editor. The ballad used hi 
noMr times to be presented fai a dramatic shape at nistie meetmp in 



t Thb ballad is averred by tradition to bear refisrence to a dreomstMiee 
lAWi Is affirmed, by the some respectable authority, to have tata ^laee^ 
aHrty two hundred years ago, in the noUe Aumlly of CassUis. Thecom- 
mn version of the story is thus reported in the Picture of Sootland« tfoL L 
AiikU Ayrshire t^ ^ ^ . ^, 

» John, the sixth Earl of Caasilis, a stem Covenanter, and of whom It is 
neorded by Bishop Burnet, that he never would oennit his language to be 
UBdeistood but in its direct sense, obtained to wife Lady Jean HamiltoD, a 
dsughter of Thomas, first Earl of Haddington, a man of siiwular genius, 
wlio had raised himself flrom the Scottish bar to a peemge and the best for- 
tams of his time. The match, as is probable from <lhe cbvfteter ^ flM 
pntteii leeau to have been one dictated by poHey ; for Lord HaddttgWii 
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And she cam tripping down the statr. 
And all her maids before her ; 

WM anzioiii to oonnect himself with the older peen, and Ixnrd GMcEIii 
might have some sudi anxiety to be allied to his father-in-law's good es- 
tates ; the rdigiohi and politics of the parties, moreover, were tl&e aanoe. 
It is diciefore not very likely that Lady Jetm herself bad much to smj in the 
bargain. On the contrary, says report, her affections were shamefully vio> 
lated. She had been previoudy behoved by a gallant young koight. a Sir 
John Faa of Dunbar, who had perhaps seen her at her lathers seat <xf Tyi»- 
ningham, which is not more than three miles fh>m that town» When seve- 
ral years were spent and gone, and Lady Cassilis had brought her husband 
three children, this passion led to a dreadful catastrophe. Her youthful 
lover, seising an opportunity when the E^l was attending the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, came to Casailis Castle, a massive old tower <hi the 
banks of the Doon, four miles from Maybole, then the prindpcd resideoce 
of the family, and which is still to be seen in its original state. He was 
disguised as a gypiy* and attended by a band ot these desperate outeasia. 
In the words oi tbe ballad. 

The sypnes cam to the Yerl o^ CauSMaf yetU 

And, oh, but they sang sweetly ; 
They sang sae sweet and sae complete. 

That doun earn our fair ladye. 

She came tripping doun the stairs, 

Wi' a* her maids before her ; 
And as sune as they saw her weel-faux'd face. 

They cuist the glaumouryeower her. 

Alas! lovehaaaglamouryefor the eyes much more powerful than that 
supposed of old to be practised by wandLrlngsypsies, and which must have 
been the only magic used on this occason. llie Countess right soon con- 
descended to elope with her lover. Most unfortunately, ere tliey had pro- 
ceeded very far, the Earl came home, an :, leamiog the fact, immediiuely 
set out in pursuit. Accompanied by a band which put resistance out of the 

auestion, he overtook them, and captured the whole party, at a ford over 
lie Doon, still called the Gypsies' Steps, a few miles from the castle^ He 
brought there back to Cassilis, and there hanged all the gypsies, indn^iag 
the hapless Sir John, upon " the Dale Tree, a splendid and moat umbr»> 
geous plane, which yet flourishes upon a mound in front of the castle gate, 
and which was his gallows-in-ordinary, as the name testifies. Aafortlie 
Countess, whose indiscretion occasioned all this waste of human Ufe, she 
was taken by her husband to a window in front of the castle, and there, by 
a refinement of cruelty, compelled to survey the dreadful scene— to see, one 
after another, fifteen gallant men put to death, and at last to witness the 
dying agonies of him who had first been dear to her, and who had perilled 
ail that men esteem in her behalf. The particular room in the stately M 
house where the unhappy lady endured this horrible torture, is stiU called 
" the Countess's Room." After undergmni; a short confinement in thst 
apartment, the house belonging to the family at Maybole was fitted for her 
reception, by the addition of a fine proiectiog stair-case, upon whicb weie 
carved heads representing those of her lover and his band : and she was le- 
moved thither and confined for the rest of her life^the Earl in the mean- 
time marrying another wife. One of her daughters. Lady Margaret, was 
afterwards married to the celebrated Gilbert Bumet. The family, foctu* 
nately, has not been continued by her progeny, but by that of her husband's 
second wife. While confined in Maybole Castle, she is said to have wrooj^t 
B prodigious quantity of tapestry, so as to have completely covered v» 
walls of her prison ; but no vestige of it is now to be seen, the house ha- 
ving been repaired, {otherwise ruiiled^Ja few yean ago, when aiae-paiiit 
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As Bune as they saw her weeWa'nred face, 
They eiiist the glamouiye* ower her. 

«« O come with me," says Johnie Faa ; 

'* O come with me, my dearie : 
For I vow and I swear by the hilt of my sword. 

That your lord shall nae mair come near ye I 

Then she gied them the gnde wheit breid. 

And they ga'e her the ginger ; 
But she gied them a far better things 

The gowd ring aff her finger*. 

*' Gae tak frae me this gay mantil^ 

And bring ^ me a plaidie ; 
For if kith and kin and a* had swoni, 

I'll follow the gipsy laddie. 

Yestreen I lay in a weel-made bed, 

Wi* my gude lord beside me ; 
lliis night I'll lie in a tenant s bam. 

Whatever shall betide me." 

« Come to your bed," says Johnie Faa ; 

« Come to your bed, my dearie : 
For I vow and I swear by the hilt o' my sword, 

That your lord shall nae mair come near ye. 



f> 
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I'll go to bed to my Johnie Faa ; 
ril go to bed to my dearie : 





MbeoOTMamorefiMhiaiuiblethiMinMayboIethantapegb^ Tlieeffi. 
m of the gi^ies are very minute, being subwrvient to the deooiation of 
s fine triple window at the ton of the stair-case, and stuck upon the tops 
and oottoms of a series of little pilasters, which adorn that part of the build* 

S. The head of Johnie Faa himself is distinct from the rest, laiver. 
L more kuihrvmose in the expression of the features. Some windows in 
^__ "PP«'."«f Of Cassilis Castle are similarly adorned j but ranrdinff them 
tndition 18 sUent.** 

to ««r^^ of magical illuaioii> which the gipdet were formerly believed 

N 5 
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For I vow and I swear by the fan m mf hand. 
That my lord shall nae mair come near me« 

ril mak a hap to my Johnie Faa ; 

I'll mak a hap to my dearie : 
And he's get a* the sash gaes round ; 

And my lord shall nae mair come near me.*' 

And when onr lord c^m hame at e'en, 

And speired for his fair lady, 
The tane she cried, and the other replied, 

<< She's away wi' the gipsy laddie." 

** Gae saddle to me the black black steed '; 

Gae saddle and mak him ready : 
Before that I either eat or sleep, 

I'll gae seek my fair lady«" . 

And we were fifteen weel-made men, 

Although we were na bonnie ; 
And we were a' put down for ane, 

A fair young wanton lady»* 



»»<i»o»o»*»io»*«*» 



BfiSSIB BELL AND MARY GRAY.f 

O, Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
They war twa bonnie lasses I 

* Firtt printed in the Tea-Table Miaoellany s afterwards, with tiro ad- 
ditional verses, in Afr Fii)]ay*s Collection. The latter copy, which te eao-. 
sistent with one that the editor has heard sung by the common people^ ii bore 
reprinted. 

t Mr Sharpe had the good fortune to reeoTer this very interesting litde 
hauad, which must be no other than that whidi Allan Ramsay suppiBntBd 
by his lively songito the same air and with the same ower-word. The stoiy 
or these unfortunate beauties, as given in Pennanffe Tour and the Statisti- 
cal Account of Scotland* was simply as follows : 

Bessie Bell and Mary Gray were the daughter^ of two country genttemen in 
the neighbourhood of Perth s and an intitmate fdendshto suMlsted between 
them. Bessie Bell, daughter of the Laird of Kinnaixd, happening to be on 
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They b^t « bonir on yon bnra-side, 
^nd tbeekit it over wi' rashes. 

Xhey tbeekit it ower wi' rashes green, 
They theekit it ower with heather ; 
But the pes( cam frae the burrows-toan, 
And slew them baith thegither. 

They thocbt to li« in Methrea kiricyard^ 

Amang their noble kin. 
But they maun lie in Stironacb Hangh, 

To beek forenent the ana. 

And Besfiie BeQ and Mary Gray, 
They war twa bonnie Jasses I 

They biggit a bowir on yon bum-side, 
AAd theekit it ower wi' mahes. 



mr**m»»»** » r» m i» 



THE BABON OF BRACKLEY.* 

DotJN Dee-side cam Inverey, whistling and playing ; 
He's liehtit at ftracldey yetts, at the day dawing : 

B^Mtto Mary Gniy» at her fiuhei't lionie of Lynedodi, ivten the fiagm 
of 1666 broke out, to avoid the infection, the two youiu; ladies built them^ 
lelves a bower in a very lelixed and romantic spot, called the Bum-braes, 
about three quarters of a mile westward from Lynedoch House ; where they 
resided for some time, supplied with food, it is said, by a young gentleman 
of Pertli» who was in love with them both. The disease waa unfortunately 
communicated to them by their lover, and proved fatal ; when, acoorduoy 
to custom in cases of the plague, they were not buried in the ordinary par 
rodiial i^aoe of sepulture, but in a sequestered spot, called the Drooa^ 
Haugh* at the foot of a brae <^ the same name, upon the banks of the river 
iUmond. Some tasteful person, in modern times, has fashioned a sort of 
bower over their double graves, and there ** violets blue and daisies pied* 
■will for ever l4ow over the remiains of unfortunate beauty. 

* This ballad xeoords an unfortunate rencontre, which took plaoe on the 
16th of September, 1666, between John Gordon of Brackley, commonly 
ealled the Banm of Brackley, (in Aberdeenshire,) and Farquharson of Inve- 
rey, a noted flree4KN)ter, who dwelt on Dee-side. The former goitleman, 
-who ia yet remonbered by tradition as a person of the most amiable and 
TCipeotahle character* haa contrived to oflfend Farquharson, by pouiidinf 
smne horses belonging to his <Farquharson's) followers, wMeh mid either 
stnyed into the Braduey grounds, or become f oifeited on account of some 
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SaySy " Baron b' Brackley, O are ye mthin ? 
There's shaip swords at your yett, will gar your blood 
spin. 

The lady rase up; to the window she went; 

She heard her kye lowing ower hill and ower bent. 

^< O rise np, ye baron, and turn back your kye ; 
For the lads o' Dmmwharran are driying them bye.** 

** How can I rise, lady, or turn them again? 
Whare'er I hae ae man, I wat they hae tea*'* 

*^ Then rise up^ny lasses ; tak rokes in yOur hand. 
And turn back the kye : I hae you at eommand. 

Gin I had a husband, as it seems I hae nane. 
He wadna lie in his bouir, see his kye taen*^ 

Then up gat the baron, and cried for his graith ;* 
Says, ** Lady, 111 gang, though to leave yon I'm laitL 

Come, kiss me, then, Pe^y ; and gie me my speir ^ 
I ay« was for peace, ^ongh I never fear'd weir.-f- 

Come, kiss me, then, Peggy ; nor think Fm to blame t 
I weel may gae out ; but I'll never win in V* 

petty deUnauencies oommitted hf thdr proprieton. Faimihanon ms ft 
man of violent habits and paasions : he is yet remembered oy the epithet 
Fuddie, descriptive of his nurried, impatient gait; and it ia said tha^ ha- 
ving been in league with thp powers of darkness, he was buried on ttie north 
side of a hiil. where the sun never slionc. On account of the miracaloua 
expedition with which he could sweep the cattle away fhun an bostiie dl»- 
trict, *' Deil geoup wV Fuddie/" is still a popular proverb, implying that 
the devil could alone keep his own part with him. This noguiwt maxaiK 
der» it appears, from authentic information, wished at first to argue the 
point at issue with the Baron of Brackley ; but in the course of the alteroal^ 
{ion some expression from one of the parties occasiooed a mutual diaehaigc 
of fire arms, oy which Brackley and three of his followov ML An attempt 
was made by the baron's ftiends to bring Fuddle to justice ; but tiie caae 
teems to have been Justly considered one of chance medley* and the accv- 
aed party was soon restored to society. 

» Accoutrements, f War. 
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WJbeii Bnu^dsjr ww bittUty aad rade ower the efcfe»* 
A gallanter baron ne'er lap to a horse. 

When Srackley was montit, and rade ower the green, 
He innm as bold a baron as erer was seen. 



Thougb there cam wi' Inverey thirty and three, 
Tfarane was nane wi' bomde Brackley bat his brother 
and he. 

T^ra gallanter Gordons did nerer sword draw : 
Bat against four and thirty, wae's me, what is twa? 

Wi' swords and wi' daggers they did him sarronnd ; 
And they've pieced bonny Bracldeywi' mony a wound. 

Frae the, head o' the Dee to the banks o' the Spey^ 
The Gordons may mourn him, and ban Inverey. 

** O cam ye by Bradsley yetts ? was ye in there ? 
Saw ye his Peggy dear, riving her hair ?" 

'^ O I cam by Brackley yetts ; I was in there ; 
And I saw bis Peggy a^making good cheer/' 

That lady she feasted them, carried them ben, 
And laughed wi' the men that her baron had slain. 

** Oh, fye on ye, lady ! how could ye do sae I 
You opened your yetts to the fause Inverey V* 

She ate wi' him, drank wi' him, welcomed him in ; 
She welcomed the villain that slew her bar«a ! 

She kept him till morning ; syne bade him be gane ; 
And shawed him the road whare he should na be taen. 

* Thecomt-yurdofthecasUe. 
N 2 
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^ Throngh Birssy [and Aboyne/^ she says, ** lyin m ii 

tour, 
Ower the hills o* Glentannar ye'U skip in an hour.'* 

here's grief in the kitchen, and mirth in the lia' ; 
But the Baron of Brackley is deid and awa.* 



«i«i«»<»i«»<»«i>«>«i« 



THE MARCHIONESS OF DOUGLAS.f 

PART PIHST. 

<< O WALY, waly, up yon bank, 
And waly, waly, doun yon brae, 



* From Mr Jamieson's " Popular Ballads and SongSt* 1806. 

t The circiunstancea in real life, which gave rise to this ballad, are gfmn 
in a note to the song, '* Waly, waly," at another part of this ecdketioot hot 
taxy here be roore fully detailed. 

James, second Marquis of Doofflas, when aged twenty-four, nanied, tt 
Edinburgh, on the 7th of September, 1670, Lady Barbara Erskine, eldeft 
daughter of John, ninth Earl of Mar. This lady is said to have l^een pre- 
viously wooed, without success, by a gentleman of the name of Lowri^ 
whoy on account of his afterwards marryinc Matiotte Weir, heiresf at 
Blackwood, in Lanarkshire, was oommonly edled, aooonfing to the cnistm 
of Scotland, the Tutor, and sometimes the Laird, of Blackwood. Lowiie* 
who seems to have been considerably advanced in life atttie time, ^raa 
chamberlain or factor to the Marquis of Douglas ; a circumstance whicb 

Sve him peculiar facilities for executing an atrocious scheme of vengeaaos 
t had pr^}ected against the lady. By a train of inoceedtegi aomeinist n- 
milar to those of lAgo, and in particular, by^ pretending to have disooreied 
a pair of men's shoes underneath the Marchioness's bed, hecomfdetdy su^ 
oeeded in breaking up the aflTection of the unfortunate couple. Lord Don- 
las, who, though a man of profligate condudt, luwl hitherto treated his wife 
wiOi some d^pree oi politensss, now rendered ber life to miseiafaie, that die 
was obliged to seek r^uge with her father*. The earl came with a laigt W' 
tinue, to carry her off, when, according to the ballad, as well as the tradi- 
tion of the country, a most affecting scene took place. The marquis him- 
•elf was so much overcome by the parting of his wife and ehild-->for she 
bad now borne a son— that he expressed, even in that last hour, a dedre of 
being reconciled to her. But the traitorous Lowrie succeeded in prevaifr' 
ing him from dcnng so, by a well-aimed sMcasm at his weakness. ■ - 

Re^rding the ultimate fate of the marchioness I am altogeUier ignonftU 
It is, nowever, very improbable that any reoraaciliatian ever took place be- 
tween her and her husband, such as is related in the ballad. Her son was 
afterwards a personage of some historical note. When only eighteen years 
of age, he raised the SOth, or Cameronian regiment ; a band oitoinally as* 
sodated in 1689 for the purpose of protecting the Ck>nvention orEstates at 
Edinburgh, while the measure of the Revolution was in agitaticm, but 
which be afterwards led abroad to fight in King William's French waia. He 
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And -waiy^ waly, by yon burn-feidey* 
'Wliere I and my love wont to gae I 

Hey, nonnie, nonnie, but love is bonniey 

A. little while, when it is new ; 
Cut when it's auld, it waxes canld, 
And (ades away like morning dew.f 

I leant my back unto an aik ; 

I thought it was a trusty tree ; 
But first it bowed, and S3nie it brak, ' 

And sae did my fause love to me. 

^ killed, when in the act of leading on the raiment, at the (Mittle of 
Steinkixk, in 16dS, when only twenty-one years of age. The Marquia of 
Dou^as married a second wife, who bore to him the noted Archibald Duke 
of Douglas, Lady Jane Douglas, and other children ; and thus, what it 
a Tery atrange circumrtance, the venerable Lord Dcwglas* wh6 died in 
18f7, was but grandson to the *' fause love" who sent the heroine of * ' Waly, 
waly,** to take up her oou<^ on Arthur's Seat, and slake her thirst at St 
Anton's Well, fai the decade of 1670. 

Lowrie distinguished himself in the religious troubles of the reign of 
Charles IL He had been accessory to the insurrection of 1666, and was 
oandemned to death for hfs concern in the affair of Bothwell-bridge, but 
'Was paTdoned. Fountaichall describes him as a man disliked by people of 
^cry party and every conditicm. 

* " Waly, waly I** is a Scottish interjection of bewailment. It occurs in 
a ludicrous rhyme, which, in Peeblesshire, is sung by nurses, as an aceom- 
paanment to the common fire-side phenomenon of a kindled stick, vibrated 
^pidlj to and firo, so as to produce a semicircle of fire, for the agwiiement 
oTdiiklren^h- 



Duigle, dingle, fpwd bow I [arch'] 



Up the water m a fow I {Jlatne 
Far up i' Ettricke, 
There was a waddin : 
Twa and twa pykin a bane ; 
But I got ane, my leefu' lane I 
Deuk's dub afore the door. 

There fell I ; 
A* the lave cried, FTa/j^, iwf/y/ 

But I cried, Feigh-fye !'* 

t The staasa runs thus in the copy which Mr Ifotiierwell has extracted 
irom the Pepysian Library. In the ordinary versions, it begins, ** O waly, 
waly, but love be bonnie ;" and Allan Ramsay gives this line as the title of 
the song, only substituting the word '* gin" [i/j for ** but.** A third vaii- 
■ ^oa is quoted, in Leyden's Introduction to the •* CompUynt of Scotland," 
mti a manuscript Cantua, or Collection of Sooga^ dated in die latter port 
of tfaa seventeenth century:— 

•• Hey troly, loly I love is joly, 

A whyle, whill it is new ; 
But when it's old, it grows fUll cold. 

Woe worth the love untrue !" 
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My moidier ttidd mey when I was ytimngf 
That yomg man's loFe was ill to trow ; 

Bat untUl her I wald give nae ear, . 

Ahd» alacei my aia waad dings me now I 

had I wist, beforo I kist^ -; 
That love had been sae ill to wui» ^ 

1 had locked my heart with a key o' gowd. 

And pinned it wi' a siller pin. 

O wher^ofe should I bosk my head, 

O wherefore should I kaim my hairy 
Since my true-love has me forsook, 

And says he'll never love me mair ? 

As we came in by Xjrlasgow toun. 

We were a comely sicht to 8ee$ 
My love was dad in black velvety 

And I mysell in cramasie. 

Now Arthur's Seat shall be my bed. 
The sheets shall ne'er be pressed by me, 
. St Anton's Well shall be my drink. 
Since my true-love has forsaken me.^ 

Durinffthe dicteenth and seventeentii oenturies, both '* Nonnie, nonaie,'' 
and *' Troly, loty r were oommoa burdens of aoBgi. A song under the 
title of *' Trolee, lolee," is mentioned in the Complaynt of Scotland, 1548, 
and also in Landwm's Account of the reception of Queen Elisabeth at Ke- 
nilworth, 1575. Perhaps, the el^ant modem burden, beginniiur, " Tol de 
rol, )ol de rol," may be a genuine aeioendant of the *« Tmly, loly^ of the two 
centuries before the last 

• Arthur's seat is a well-known hill near Edinburgh, and St Anton's; or 
St Anthony^ Well* a fountain which springs from its side, near to the rains 
of a small chapel and hermitage, the tenant of which it must have supplied 
with water. The explanaticm here giren of the oceadon of the taauikd is 
countenanced by local drcumstanoes. The forlorn Gountesa, in alluding 
to the period when she was an honoured wife, speaks of a visit to Ciaagam, 
a dty near to her husband's residence and estates : in alluding to her pi** 
sent dagraded condition, when residing with her father at Kdinbo^glw die 
introduces Arthur's Seat and St Anthony's Well, two objects of note in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital. 
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Ob, Mttrthoas wind> when wih thou blaw^ 
And shake the green leaves aff the tree ? 

Ob, gentle death, when wilt thou come, 
And take a life that wearies me ? 

It's not the frost that freesses fell, 

l^or driftin' snaw's indemencie ; 
It's not sic canld that makes me cry, 

Snt my love s heart's grown cauld to me. 

And oh, an my young babe was bom, 

And set upon the nurse's knee. 
And I myseU were deid and gane, 

And the green grass growing over me t 

Wben lords and lairds cam to this toun, . 

And gentlemen o' high degree, 
I took my auld son in my arms, 

And went to my chamber pleasantlie. 

But when lords and lairds come neist to the toun, 

' And gentlemen o' high degree, 
O, I maun sit in the dark, alane, 

Wi' my young son* on the nurse's knee I 
O, I maun sit in the dark, alane, 

And ne'er a ane to comfort me I" 

PART SECOND. 

** When I lay sick, and very sick. 

When I lay sick, and like to die, 
A gentleman of good account 

Came from the west to visit me ; 

• In old legendary poetrjr, •' young son" and •• auld son" are phrases 
tted only to denote the comparative ages of childawn* The young son is 
perhaps the child now in the nurse's arms j the auld son he who has Just 
begun to walk without lea^ng-atrtnga, 
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But Blackwood whispered In my lord's ear, 
He was ower lang in the chamber wi' me. 

When I was sick, and rery sick. 
When I was sick, and like to die. 

As I drew near to my stair.head, 
I heard my ain lord liditlie me. 

Gae, little page, and tell your lord, 
GiD he'll come doun and dine wi* me, 

ril set him on a chair o' gowd. 

And serye him on my bended knee* 

The little page gaed np the stair : 
* Lord Douglas, dine wi' your ladye ; 

She'll set ye on a chair o' gowd. 
And serve ye on her bended knee.* 

* When cockle shells tnm silver bells. 
When wine dreips red frae ilka tree, 

When frost and suaw will warm ns a*, 
Then I'll come doon and dine wi' thee.' 

What ails you at your youngest son, 
That sits upon the nurse's knee ? 

I'm sure that he has done nae harm, 
Unless to his ain nurse and me. 

If I had kent what I ken now, 

That lore it was so ill to win, 
I should ne'er ha' wet my cherry cheek, 

For ony man or mother's son. 

But when my father got word o' this, 

O what an angry man was he I 
He sent fourscore o' his archers bauld, 

To bring me safe to his ain countrie. 



t 
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VHien I rose np, then^ in the morn, 

!M!y goodly palace for to lea*, 
I knocked at my lord's chamber door. 

But ne'er a word wad he speak to me. 

* Fare ye weel, then, Jamie Dotiglat ; 

X need care as little as ye care for me : 
The Earl of Mar is my father dear, 

A.nd I sane wiU see my ain conntrie. 

Ye thocht that I was like yoorselly 

And loving ilk ane I did see ; 
&at here I swear by the heavens dear, 

I never loved a man but thee/ 

Slowly, slowly, rase he np^ 

" And slowly, slowly cam he donn ; 
And when he saw me set on his horse. 
He garred his drams and trampets sound. 

When I upon my horse was set, 
My tenants all were with me taen ; 

They set them doun npon their knees. 
And they begged me to come back again*. 

' It's fiure ye weel, my bonnie palacei 
And fare ye weel, my children three I 

God grant yonr father may get mair grace. 
And love thee better than he has loved me. 

It's fare ye weel, my serfants aUt 
And yon, my bonnie children three I 

God grant yonr father grace to be kind, 
Till I see yon safe in my ain connlaie/ 

Kow wae be to yon, fanse Blackwood, 
Aye, and an ill death may you die I 
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Ye was the first and foremost man^ 
That parted my true love and me. 

PART THIRD. 



** As on we cam to Edinbnrgh toun, 
JViy gnde father he welcomed me. 

He caused his minstrels meet to sound i 
It was nae music at a' to me* 

For nae mirth nor music sounds in my ear. 
Since my true love's forsaken me. 

^ Now haud your tongue, my daughter deactp 
And of your weeping let me be. 

For a bill of divorce I'll gar write for faioi. 
And I'll get as gude a lord to thee/ 

< Oh, baud your tongue, my father dear. 
And o' such talking let me be., 

I wadna gie ae look o' my guid lord's fieu^e 
For all the lords in the north countrie* 

Oh, I'll cast aff my robes o' red. 
And I'll put on my robes o' blue ; 

And I will travel to some other land. 
To see gin my love will on me me. 

There sail nae wash come on my face ; 

There sail nae kame come in my hair ; 
There sail neither coal nor candle-licht 

Be seen intiU my bouir mair.' 



9 f> 



When she cam to her iather^s land. 

The tenants a' cam her to see ; 
Never a word she could speak to them, 

But the buttons a£f her claes would flie.^ 

♦ Thif aiBseOxkg image of oyerpowering grief abo occuzs in S ttadittonarT 
«toi7« quoted in the notes to " Anarew LAmmie." 
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** The lintie is a bonnie bird^ 
And nftten flies far frae its nest ; 

Sae a' tlie world may plainly see, 
Tliey*!re far awa that I love best." 



PABT FOl/RtH. 

Ab she 'WBB sitting at ber bouir window^ 

Liooking afar ower hill and glen» 
Wha did she see but fourscore soldiers. 

That cam to tak her back again. 

Out bespak the foremost man ; 

And whaten a weel-spoken man was he t 
^ If the Lady Douglas be within, 

Ye'll bid her come donn and speak to me.** 

But out bespak her father then ; 

T wat an angry man was he I 
^^ Ye may gang back the gate ye cam. 

For her face again ye'll never see." 

** Now hand your tongue, my father,** she says, 

And of your folly let me be ; 
For I'll gae back to my gude lord. 

Since his love has come back to me." 

Sae she has dressed hersell fa* braw, 
And mounted on her dapple grey, 

And, like a queen, wi' her men behind. 
She has ridden gayly out the way. 

She laughed like ony new-made bride. 
When she took fareweel o* her father's towers ; 
; But the tear, I wat, stnde in ber ee, 

When she cam in sicht o* her lover's bowers. 
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As she cam by the Orange gate, 
Whaten a blytbe sicfat did she 

Her gude lord coming ber to meet. 
And in bis band her baimies three I 

<< Go fetch to me a pint o' wine, 
That I may drink to ray ladie :" 

She took the cnp intill her hand, 
But ber bonnie heart it brak in three** 
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LIZIE BAILLIE-t 

PART FIRST, 

It fell about the Lammas time, 
When flowers were fresh and green, 

• This iMlIad baa been oompQed by the editor Ihym varions Mi^^ 
fint elevea venes are, with the exception of the fourth, and a few oner 
lines, those which AUan Ramsay printed hi his Tea^Table Ml iseeQanyas n 
old sottff, and whidi have since been so popular. Under the title oi ** yfwf% 
waly, gm love be bonny." The few excepted lines, and the whole ottbete" 
mainder, to the end of tne Third Part, are procured ttom Uuee souroes : Irt, 
an iniperfect version of the ballad which Mr Finlay ininted under the title 
of '* Ainie Douflas ;* Sd, a complete one whidi Bur HoKberwdl has smes 
given as copied from the odebrated Pcmys GQUectiob. in the Pepynao u> 
brary, CamDridge; 3d, a fragment called " the Laird of BladLwbod,* in 
Kinloch's ** Ancient Scottish BaUada.** The fourth part, with the em- 
tion of the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth yerses, which are supplied Iff^ 
editor, is chiefly taken from a manuscript and unpublished copy, sumntf' 
ted to my inspection by Mr Kinloch. One line, the last of the elevenm 
verse, is substituted from a nurse's copy, instead of (me less elegant nn 
pathetic, which has always hitherto been printed. 

Among the notes which Mr Kinloch has kindly given me permisriai to 
use, thrare is a fact of a somewhat curious nature menticmed. Arc M b aU , 
Duke of Douglas, uted to take gratt pleasure in hearing the battad sung* 
An old woman who had been dey, at dairy-woman, at Douglas Castle sad 
who communicated the ballad sixty years ago to the aged pcnon firon 
whom Mr Kinloch derived it, was frequently sent for by Ms Graces to itag 
it to him. As she doled out the verses to their slow mdancholy tune, his 
Grace wheeled round the room in a ^ded chair, muttering iinpareo^Mi 
against Lowrie, and sometimes exclaiming aloud, <* Oh, mat Biadcwood 
must have be«i a d— — d soul 1** It says a good deal fbc Che heart of As 
Duke, whatever his general conduct in life says for his head, that lie shenH 
have thus bewailed the treacfaeiy bf which hu father had pennittad liiia- 
sdf to be so grievously imposed upon. The old woman who sung the bsl* 
lad to his Grace, usually got a bottle of wine home in bar lap* aa oai mlii' 
strel guerdon. 

t *' SofM« Lixif Bai0<« had gone on a visit to OarCirtaB, ill PwduhiR: 



liizie BailUe to Outartan went, 
To see her aister Jean. 

Fair Lizie to Gartartan went. 

To stay a little while ; 
But mark wimt fortone her befell, 

'When die went to the isle. 

Thern, aa she Ucfatly- tripped aboat, 
She met wi' Duncan Graham ; 

Who Gonrted her along the way, 
X^ewiK convened tier hame. 

" My bonnie t<izie Baillie, 
I'U row thee io my plaidie ; 

And ye maun gang alang wi' me, 
And be a HigUand lady," 

** I'm rare they wadna ca^ me wise, 
Giu I ahonld gang wi' yon, sir ; 

For I ran neither cvd not apin, 
Nor yet milk cow ma: yowe, ur." 

" My bonnie Lizie Baillie, 

Let nane o' thae diinga damit ye ; 

Ye'll ha'e nae need to card or spin, 
Yonr mother weel can want ye^ 

But for a time we now aann pan j 
~ I bae nae time to tarry ; 
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Next time that we twA meet ag«dii» 
'Twill be at Castlecary." 

When Lizie tarried out b^ time. 
And to her father's came ; 

The veiy first night she was thare» 
Wha comes but Duncan Graham I 

Says, << Bonnie Lizie BaiUie, 
A gude deid mat ye dee ; 

Although to me ye brak your tryst. 
Now I am come for thee/' 

** Oh, stay at hame," her father said ; 

** Your mother canna want ye : 
If ye should gang awa^ we'll hae 

Another Killiecrankie I" 

** My bonnie Lizie Baillie> 

Come ,wi' me but delay ; 
Ohy would ye hae sae little wit. 

As mind what auld folks say ? 



r.** 



Sae she's cnist aff her bonnie gouo, 

Made o' the silken sattin ; 
And she's put on a tartan plaid. 

To row amang the braken. 

She wadna hae the Lawlandman, 
That wears the coat sae blue ; 

But she wad hae the Hielandman, 
That wears the plaid and trews. 

She wadna hae a Lawland laird, 

Nor be an English lady ; 
But she wad gang wi' Duncan Graham, 

And row her in his plaidie. 



1 
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NoisTy ^wae be to the silly chiddty 
That dwell at Castlecaiy; 

To let awa me a bonnie ]aM» 
A. Hielandman to many I 



PART 8SCONI>. 

Fair Lizie has put her stockiiigi on, 

And sae has she her shoon ; 
And kilted np her green claithingy 

And awa wi' Duncan gane. 

The toad was lang and wearifd' ; 

The braes were ill to climb ; 
And Lizie was sae tired and sair» 

Nae farther could she win. 

She sat her down upon a 8tane» 
And said, << Oh, I am weary ;** 

And she looked to see if she ciould see 
The towers o' Castlecary. 

And sair Aid heavy did she sigh, 

As the tear stude in her ee, 
When she thocht up6h her parents dear, 

That she nae mair should see. 

<' O, dinna ye repent, Lizie, 

O, dinna ye repent, 
That ye have come wi' Duncan Graham, 

Sae far out ower the bent?** 

She lookit kindly in his face, 

And on her feet did stand : 
** I wad na gie my Duncan Graham 

For a' my &ther*s land I" 

o2 
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<' Comey then, my bonnie Lizie ; 

Ye ne'er shall rue for me ; 
Gie me bat your loye for my love. 

It's ft' I want pf thee. 

And tak ye to yonr feet again, 

Although the gate seem lang : 
Ye'se hae the wale o' gude living, 

When to Kincawsen we gang. 

For my father he is a herd himsell, 

Wi' mony a cow and quey ; 
And we'll sleep on a bed o' green rashes, 

And dine on fresh curds and green whey*" 

His mother stude in the sheilin' door, 
Said, << Ye're welcome hame to me ; 

Ye're welcome hame, my son Duncan, 
And your bonnie young lady wi' ye." 

She made them a bed o' green rashes, 
Weel covered wi' claith of grey ; 

And bonnie Lizie wfts sae weary. 
She sleepit till lang o' the day. 

^* The sun looks in ower the hich hill-head; 

The laverock is lilting gay : 
Get up, get up, now, bonnie Lizie ; 

You've lain till it's lang o' the day I 

Ye micht hae been out at the sheilin*. 

Instead o' sae lang to lye ; 
Ye micht hae been up helping my mother 

To milk her gaits and kye." 

When Lizie lifted her frae her bed. 
And lookit where she lay, 
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1 wact tlie tears bunt frae ber een, 

ber beddin isae grey. 



'WliexL Ijizie lookit ber about, 

A.nd saw the sbeilin' sae sma'9 
X "vrsLt tbe tear burst frae ber eenj 
fo tbink on ber fatber's ba'. 

Snt ^wben ber true love ca'd her np, 
To milk bis gaits and kye ; 

\ 'w^t nae langer conld she conteen, 
fint fairly did burst and cry, 

** Now dinna ye repent, Lizie ? 

Now are na ye rirht sorry ? 
To bare followed, here a' Hieland herd, 

And left lords at Castlecary ?** 

'< No I I shall ne*er repent, Doncan, 
And shanna e'er be sorry ; 

To be wi' thee in Hieland shiel, 
Is worth lords at Castlecary I 

He's taen ber by tbe band sae white. 

And led ber to bis ha', 
And shown ber to 6ve hundred men, 

The lady ower them a'. 

He's taen her by the hand sae white, 
And gi'en ber welcome bame ; 

And she is Lady o' Kincawsen, 
And he Sir Duncan Graham I * 



• The Fhnt Part of this ballad k chiefly taken from a finupnent in Herd'a 
Ccrileetioo, odIt a Dew gtaoaas and stray lines being admitted from a less 
poetieal and leiinipd eooy in Mr Budian's ** BaUads and Songs." The Se- 
«ODd Part is eomiMMed out of a ballad called *' Uaie Lindsay/* which Mr 
Jsmition has given in an imperfect, and Mr Buehan in an entire shape» 
aad which has evidntly been the same, originally, vith '* Bonnie Lisie 
Bofllie,'* though abiefiy referring to the post-nuptial part of the story. For 
the purpose or makhig tbe whofe tell as a story, I have been under the no* 



THE DOWIB DENS O" YARROW.* 

[ORIOtMAI. BALLAD.^ 

Late at e'ea, drinkiDK the wine. 

And ere they paid uieir Uwing, 
They set b combat them between. 

To fecht it in tbe dawing. 

" O stay at hame, my noble locd I 

O slay at hame, my marrow I 
My cruel brotlier will yon betray. 

On the dowie hoimiB o' Yarrow." 

" O hn ye weel, my ladye gay I 

O &re ye weel, my Sarali I 
For I mann gae, thoagh I ne'er return 

Frae the dowie banJks o' Yarrow." 

She kissed fais cheek, she kaimed his hair, 
Aa oft she had done before, O ; 
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She beltxt him with his noble brand, 
And lie's awa to Yarrow. 

As he gaed np the Tinnies bank, 

X vrot he gaed wi' sorrow, 
Tilly doxm in a den, he spied nine armed meD, 
On tlie dowie honms o' Yarrow* 

** O come ye here to part your land, 

The b<Mmie Forest thorough ? 
O (»nie ye here to wield your brand. 

On the dowie booms o' Yarrow ?" 

** I came not here to part my land. 
And neither to beg nor borrow ; 

I come to wield my noble brand. 
On the bonnie banks o' Yarrow." 

<' If I see all, ye*re nine to ane ; 

And that's an unequal marrow ; 
Yet I will fight, while lasts my brand. 

On the bonnie banks o' Yarrow I" 

Four has he hurt, and five has slain, 
On the bloody braes o' Yarrow, 

Till that stubborn knicht cam him behind, 
And mn his body thorough. 



« I dieimed a dreirie dreim last nicht ; 

God keep us a' frae sorrow I 
I dreimed I pu'd the birk sae green,* 

Wi' my true love, on Yarrow." 

'< ni read your dreim, my sister deir, 
I'll rebd it into sorrow ; 

• To dietm of any tiling giMD, ii l«UI in Scotia&d decidedly unlucky. 
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You pn'd tbe birk wT your trae love ; 
He's killed, he's killed on Ytrrow I" 

<< Oh gentle wind iiiat bloweth sontfa. 

From where my loye repairethy 
GoBvey a kiss firae his deir mouthy 

And tell me how he fareth 1" 

She*8 torn the ribbons fine iier head. 
That were baith thick and narrow ; 

She's kiltit np her green daithing. 
And she's awa to Yarrow. 

Sometimes she rade, sometimes she gaed. 

As she had done before, O ; 
And aye between she fell in a sweine,* 

Lang or she cam to Yarrow. 

As she sped down yon high high hifl. 

She gaed wi' dule and sorrow ; 
And in the glen spied ten slain men^ 

On the do wie banks o' Yarrow. 

She's taen him in her armis twa, 

And ffien him kisses thorough ; 
And wi her tears she has washed his wounds, 

On the dowie howms o* Yarrow, 

Out and spak her father dear. 

Says, << What needs a* this sorrow ? 

I can get yon a far better lord, 
Than him that's deid on Yarrow.** 

** Oh, hand yonr tongne, my father 

Ye mind me but of sorrow : 
A better lord there conldna be 

Than him that dee'd on Yarrow." 

* SWDOO* 
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ISiie kiaaed his lips md kamed his hair, 
Ab slie had done before, O ; 

Syne, mri' a sigh,* her heart did break. 
Upon the braes o' Yarrow.f 
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^ ( THE BRAES OP YARROW. 

[MODERN BALLAD.] 
WILrllAM HAMILTON OT BANGOUR, ESQ. 

Am ** Busk ye, bnsk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride I 
Busk ye, bosk ye, my wiDSome marrow I 
Busk ye, busk ye^ my bonnie, bonnie bride. 
And think nae mair of the Braes of Yarrow." 

B. " Where gat ye that bonnie, bonnie bride ? 

Where gat ye that winsome marrow?" 
A. ** I gat her where I daurna weil be seen, 

Poing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Weip not, weip not, my bonnie, bonnie bride, 
Weip not^ weip not, my winspme marrow ! 

Nor let thy heart lament to leive 
PiUDg the birks on the Braes of Yarrow." 

B. ** Why does she weip, thy bonnie, bonnie bride ? 
Why does she weip, thy winsome marrow ? 
And why danr ye nae mair weil be seen, 
Poing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow?" 

•tndc,fnHrBudian*fcqpy. . .„ 

f Compowd out of tbree eopea. one of trhich is in the Border Min- 
iMiy; aaother in " Minebdav, AncleBt and Modem t" and the third in 
"Ancient BaDadeand Songs of the North of Scotland ;" besides a fragment 
in Herd's Collection, <t6LI. page 145,) which ii stated to he sung to the 
tmof "Uiderhfti^ghf aodrYatiow.^ 
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A. '< Lang maun she w^ip> lang matm slie^ nuum 
weipy 

Lang maan she weip wi' dnle and soiroir, 
And lang maun I nae mair well be seen^ 
Poing the blrks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

For she has tint her luver, Inver deir. 
Her layer deir, the cause of sorrow; 

And I hae slain the comeliest swain 
That e'er pu'd birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Why runs thy streiniy O Yarrow, Yarrow, red? 
Why on thy braes heard the voice of sorrow ? 
And why yon melancholious weids, 
. Hung on the bonnie birks of Yarrow ? 

What's yonder floats on the rueful, rueful Bade ? 

What's yonder floats ? — Oh, dnle and sorrow I 
'Tis he, the comely swain I slew 

Upon the dulefu' Braes of Yarrow. 

Wash, oh wash his wounds, his wounds^ in teWi 
His wounds in tears o' dule and sorrow; 

And wrap his limbs in mourning weids. 
And lay him on the banks of Yarrow. 

Then build, then build, .ye sisters sad^ 
Ye sisters sad, his tomb wi' sorrow ; 

And weip around, in waeful wise. 

His hapless fftte on the Braes of Yarrow ! 

' . Curse ye, curse ye, his useless useless shield, 
The arm that wrocht the deed of sorrow, 
The fatal speir that pierced his hreist, 
His comely breii)^, on the Braes of Yanowl 

Did I not warn thee not to, not to, love. 
And warn from fgbt ? But, to my sorrow, 
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y ashly bold) & Btronger arm tbou met'st, 
nClaou met'sty and fell on the Braea of Yarrow. 



S^welt smells the birk ; green grows, green grows, 
the grass; 
^''eDow on Yarrow's braes the gowan ; 
Fsir haags the apple frae the rock ; 
Sweit the ware of Yarrow flowen I 

'Flows Yarrow sweit? as sweit, as sweit, flows 
Tweed; 
As green its grass ; its gowan as yellow ; 
As sweit smells on its braes the birk ; 
The apple from its rocks as mellow I 

Fair was thj love I feir, fair, indeed, thy lore I 
In flowery bands thou didst him fetter ; 

Though he was fair, and well-beloyed again, 
Than I he nerer loved thee better. 

Bnsk ye, then, busk, my bonnie, bonnie bride I 
BofiJc ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow I 

Busk ye, and lo'e me on the banks of Tweed, 
And think nae mair on the Braes of Yairow." 

C. ^^ How can I busk a bonnie, bonnie bride ? 
How can I busk a winsome marrow ? 
How can I lo'e him on the banks o' Tweed 
That slew my love on the Braes o' Yarrow? 

Oh, Yarrow fields, may never, never rain. 
Nor dew, thv tender blossoms cover ! 

For there was basely slain my love. 
My luve, as he had not been a lover. 

The boy put on his robes, his robes of green. 
His purple vest-— 'twas my ain sewing; 

p 
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Ab wretched me 1 I little, little kennedy 
He wasy in the8e> to meet his raiB«. 

The boy took out his milk-white, milk-w)iite ateed, 

Uumindfal of my dule and sorrow : 
But, ere the too*&' of the nicht. 

He lay a corpse on the banks of Yarrow I 

Mnch I rejoiced, that waefu , waeiii' day ; 

I sang, my voice the woods returning ; 
But, lang ere nicht, the speir was flown, 

That slew my love, and left me mourning. 

What Can my barbarous, barbarous father do^ 

But with his cruel rage pursue me? 
My Inver's blude is on tby sppir — 

How canst thou, barbarous man^ then^ woo me ? 

My happy sisters may be, may be proud. 

With cruel and ungentle scoffing*- 
May bid me seek, on Yarrow-Brae^, 

My lurer nailed in his coffin. 

My brother Douglas may upbraid, 

And strive, with threatening words, to mnve me ; 
My luver*s blude is on thy speir — 

How canst thou ever bid me luve thee ? 

.Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve I 

With bridaJ-sheets my body cover ! 
Unbar, ye bridal-maids, the door I 

Let in th' expected husband-lover I 

M 

But who the .expected husband, husband is? 

His hands, methinks, are bathed in slaiughter 
Ah, me I what ghastly spectre's yon, 

Comes, in his pale shroud, bleeding, after? 

7 
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Pale as he in, Bere lay liim, lay him down ; 

O lay his cold head on my pillow I 
Take off, take off these bridal weids. 

And crown my careful head with willow. 

Pale thoiigh thoa art^ yet best, yet best beloved, 
Oh, conid my warmth to life restore liiee ! 

Yet lie all night between my breists,-— 
1^0 youth lay ever there bef(H% thee I 

Pale, pale, indeed, Oh lorely, lov^ely youth, 
Forgive, forgive so foul a slaughter. 

And lie all ni^t betwein my breists. 
No youth fi&all ever lie there after I" 

Am ** Return^ return, O moomfu], mournful biide I 
Return, and dry thy useless sorrow I 
Thy loyer heids nocht of thy sighs ; 
He lies a corpse on the Braes of Yarrow.*' * 



WILLIETS DROWNED IN YARROW. 

DouN in yon garden sweet and gay. 

Where bonnie grows the lilie, 
I heard a fair maid, sighing, say, 

<* My wish be wi* sweet Willie ] 

O Willie's rare, and Willie's fair. 

And Willie's wondrous bonnie ; 
And Willie hecht to marry me, 

Gin e'er be married ony. 

• This tMOIad, which its author professed to be written <* in imitation of 
the anident manner," and which he inscribed to a lady who possessed a great 
taste for old Scottish baUad poetry. Lady Jean Home, was first published 
in the Tea-Table Miscellany. The version given above is derived, through 
Ritaon's •' Soottbh Songs," ftom the Inst Edinburgh edtttion of Hamilton's 
Works, with the advanuge of a collation with the copy printed in the Tea- 
Table MSfcellany. 
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But Willie's gone> whom I thonglit <», 
And does not hear me weeping: 

Draws many a tear frae true lore's ee. 
When o^er maids are sleeping. 

Yestreen I made my bed fu' braid^ 
The nicfat I'll mdk it narrow; 

For, a' the live-lang winter nicht, 
I lie twined o' my manrow;. 

Oh gentle wind, that bloweth south. 
From where my love repaireth, 

Conyey a kiss frae his deir mouthy 
And teU me how lie fareth I 

O tell sweit Willie to come doan, 

And bid him no be cruel ; 
And tell him no to break the heart 

Of his love and only jewel. 

O tell sweit Willie to come donn. 
And hear the mayis singing ; 

And see the birds on ilka bush. 
And leaves around them hinging. 

The lavrock there, wi* her white breist^ 
And gentle throat sae narrow ; 

There's sport eneuch for gentlemen, 
On Leader haughs and Yarrow. 

O Leader haughs are wide and braid, 
And Yarrow haughs are bonnie ; 

There Willie hecht to marry me, 
If e'er he married ony. 
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O came ye hj yon water side ? 

Pon'd yoQ the rose or lilie ? 
Or cam ye by yon meadow green? 

Or saw ye my sweit Willie ?" 



Sbe sought him up, she sought him douD, 
She sought the braid and narrow ; 

Syn^f in the deaving o' a craig, 

She found him drowned in Yarrow I * 



* m s m t0»»^iftmmMm 



THE BBAES OF YARROW, 

[MODERN BALLAD.] 
THE RSy. JOHN LOGAV; 

** Thy braes were bonnie. Yarrow stream, 

When first on them I met my lorer ; 
Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream. 

When now thy waves his body cover t 
For ever, now, Oh, Yairow stream. 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow I 
For ever, on thy banks shall I 

Behold my love, the floWer of YiHTOW, 

• Of this ezqaidtely beautiful little baflad, which letms to refer to a 
diiRsent circumsta&c^ ffom that which forms the |nroiuid«work of " Tho 
Dowie Dens o^ Yarrow,** the fourth, tenth, and eleventh stansas are 
printed together, as a compete song, in Ram.*ay's Tea-Table Miaoellaiiy, 
under tb» title of *' Rare Willy drown'd in Yarrow.** The r emainin g 
ttansaa of the pcesent edition are selected from a ballad entitled *' The 
Haughs o^ Yarrow," published in *' Ancient Ballads and Songs Of the North 
of Sootland,*' S irols. 1828. It has been the fortune of this ballad, as well 
asof '< The Dowie Dens o' Yarrow," to be hnitated l)y a modem noet of 
■one BOttf. " The Braes of Yarrow," by the Rev. Mr Logan, author of 
tbebeautiAil Ode to the Cuckoo^ has evidently been suggested by it. » 
it given in oontinuation. . « 
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He promised me a mSk-wInte steedi 

To bear me to his fiLthei's bowlnrs ; 
He promised me a little page. 

To squire me to his fiither s towers ; 
He promised me a wedding ring— 

The wedding-day was fix'd io-mosrow ; 
Now he is wedded to his grave» 

Alas^ his watery graTe, in Yarrow I 

Sweet were his words when last we met ; 

My passion I as freely told him ! 
Clasp'd in his arms, I little thought 

Tliat I should nerer more behold him ! 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost ; 

It vanished with a shriek of sorrow ; 
Thrice did the water-wraith ascend, 

And gave a dolefiil groan through Yarrow. 

His mother from the window looked^ 

With all the longing of a mother ; 
His little skter weeping walked 

The greenwood path^ to meet her brother : 
They sought him east, they sought him west, 

They sought him all the forest thorough,— 
They only saw the cloud of night. 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow I 

No longer from thy window look ; 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother I 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid ; 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother I 
No longer seek him east or west, 

And search no more the forest thorough I 
For, wandering in the night so dark. 

He fell a lifeless corpse, in Yarrow. 

The tear shall never leave my cheek ; 
No other youth shall be my marrow : 
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I'U seek thy fitody in the streain^ 

And then wMi thee I'll deep in Yarrow/' 

The tear did neyer leare her dieek ; 
'No other youth hecame her marrow ; 

Sbe found his body in the stream, 

And now with him she 8liie|M in Yarrow* *> 



mtm M mmm n f *t»» 



ROfi RO Y.f 

Rob Roy free the Hielands cam, 

Unto the Lawland Border, 
To steal awa a gay kidye. 

To haud his house in order. 

He cam ower the loch o' Lynn ; 

Twenty men his arms did carry ; 
Himsell gaed in and fand her out. 

Protesting he wonld marry. 

• Derived, fhiough Ritaon's GollMtioii of " ScottWi Sogd," fttm the 
salhofB workB, London. 1781. 

t The hero of this ballad was Robert Macgr^or, son of the Hunoiis Rob 
Roy Macgregor, and generally eaUed Rob Or» -that ig, Rt>b the Little. He 
was outiawea, by sentence of the Court of Justiciary, in 1796> Ibr not m>- 
poring to stand trial for the motder of • man of the name of Madaren. In 
this state oi outLawry^ he formed the mad and desperate project of carrying 
off, and forcibly aeooroplisfaing a marrii^ widt, Jane Kay, heiress of Edin- 
bdly : an estate in the western and mountainous part of Stirlingshire, near 
the haunts of the proscribed clan Mac«r^or. Rob and hik brouier James, 
at the head of an armed band, entered the young lady's house, dragged her 
out, and tyii^ her, hand and foot, with ropes, laid her across a hcise, and 
brought her in this situation to the house of one of their chin, in a wild and 
sequestered part of Argyleshir^ wher^ after some show of a marriage ce- 
remony, she was put to bed, and forcibly oompidled to submit to his em- 



On a discovery of the place of her concealment, she was rescued by her 
relations ; and Rob Roy and his brother James were seised and brought to 
Edtnbuigh for triaL A lady still alive, who was a very little girl in the year 
175S, has often described to the editor. the soisation which was created in 
the town of Stirling when this famous outlaw, attired in a soldier's great- 
coat, and riding on a horse, below whose bdly his feet were tied, was 
brought by a military guard through tiiat town, on his way from some 
Highland fastness, where he had been taken, to Edinburgh. James made 
his escape firora prison, before sentence t but Rob, the j^lme agent in the 
crime, was condemned and exeevted, Febniary, 1TS3. 
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When ha cam^ he sononnded tUb house ; 

"No; tidings there cam befor#iiim ; 
Or else the hidy would have been gone ; 

For still she did abhor him. 

**^ O will ye gae wi* me ?*' ha says ; 
*< O will ye be my honey ? 

wOl ye be my wedded wife ? 
For I loe ye best of ony." 

<< I winna gae wi' you/' she says ; 
'< I winna be your honey ; 

1 winna be your wedded wife ; 

Ye loe me for my money." 



Wi* mournful cries and watery eyes. 
Fast handing by her mother ; 

Wi* mournful cries and watery eyes. 
They were parted frae each other. 

He gied her nae time to be dress'd, 
As ladies do when they*re brides ; 

But he hastened and hurried her awa. 
And rowed her in his plaids. 

He mounted her upon a horsa^ 

Himsell lap on behind her ; 
And they're awa to the Hieland hills. 

Where her friends may never find her* 

As they gaed ower the Hieland hills. 

The lady aften fainted ; 
Saying, " Wae be to my cursed gowd, 

This road to me invented T' 
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Tliey rade till they cam to BaHyihme ; 

A.^ Ballyshine iJiey tarried. 
He l>Toiight to her a cotton gown ; 

Yet ne'er wad she be married* 



held her up before the priest ; 
Four carried her to bed, O I 
Maist monrnfnlly she wept and cried^ 
When she by him was laid, O. 

[The time, which has hitherto heen a rude set of ^* the Mill, 
Mill, O,** here changes to somethmg like ^^ Jenny dang the 
"Weaver." By another account, it has hitherto heen *' The 
Bonnie House o' Airly," and now changes to ^* Haud awa 
&ae me, Donald !"] 

*' O be content, O be content^ 

be content to stay, lady ; 
For now yon are my wedded wife^ 

Until my dying day, lady ! 

Rob Roy was my father calFd ; 

Macgregor was his name, lady. 
He led a band o' heroes banld, 

And I am here the same^ lady. 

He was a hedge nnto his friends, 

A heckle to his foes, lady ; 
And every one that did him wrang. 

He took him by the nose, lady. 

I am as bold, I am as bold, 

As my father was afore, lady ; 
He that daors dispute my woid. 

Shall feel my gude claymore, lady. 

My father left me cows and yowes, 
And sheep, and goats, and a', lady ; 
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And you and twenty thousand merks 
Will mak me a man fd* braw, lady.*** 



• Compiled from three various Tenions ; one of which is in Cramcic^ 
** Select Scottish Songs," another in ** The Notrth-oountne Gadand/ 
the thizd in Mr Kioloeh'i MSS. 
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PART THIRD. 

Stomantir ISallalvieft 



JOHNIE OF BBAID1SLEE.« 

JoHNiE rose up in a May morningy 
Called for water to wash his hands : 

<< Gar loose to me the gade grey dogs^ 
That are bound wi' iron bands." 

When Johnie*s mother gat word o' that, 

Her hands for dule she wrang : 
" O Johnie, for my benison. 

To the greenwood dinna gang ! 

£neiich ye hae o' the gude wheat breid. 
And enench o' the blude^red wine ; 

• Jofanie of Braididee is supposed to have been an outlaw and a deer, 
itealer, who possessed tiie old castle of Morton, near Durisdeer, In Dum« 
firies-shire. At what period he lived, cannot now be aacertsioed : it is only 
mqiposable that it must have been a remote one» aa the oountri around hu 
caaue haa been reduced from theeonditionof a deer forest to that of a cul- 
tivated domain from a time beyond the memory of tradition. The verdon 
of the iMllad here given is partly copied from thoae printed in the Border 
Hinstreky, and in the pubUoalions of Messrs Kinloch and Motherwell, tjod 
ia partly taken ftom the recitation of a lady resident at Peebles, and firom 
a manuscript copy submitted to me by Mr Kinloeh. The twelfth, thir- 
teantlu fourtaentn, sixteenth, seventeenth, twenty-first, twenty-seoond, 
twenty-Oiird, tweoty^nxth, and twenty-seventh stanns, are here printed for 
the first time. 
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And therefore for nae renistm, JiAnw, 
I pray je aUr frae hame." 

Bat Johnie baskt up his gnde bend hovft 

HU arrows ane by aae ; 
And he has gane to Dariedeer, 

To hunt the dun deer down. 

Johnie lookit east, and Jofanie lookit west. 
And be lookit aneath the ann ;* 

And there "he espied the dun deer ileepingr, 
Aneath a bush o' wbin.f 

Jobnte he shot, and the don deer lap, 
And he skaithed her on the aide ; 

And atween the water and the brae, 
His faonnda they laid her pride. 

O Johnie'a taen oat the don deer's liver, 

And sae has he her Innga ; 
And he has fed his three binidy bonnds, 

Aa they had been earla' sona. 

They eat sae mnckle o' the venison, 
And drank aoe ronckle o' the blade, 

That Johnie and a' bia blnidy hounds 
Fell asleep as they had been dead. 

And by there cam a silly anld man, 
And an ill death may be dee ; 
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And he's away to the seven forefiters. 
As fast as he can drie. 

'< What newSy what news^ yon silly anld man ? 

What news hae ye to me ?" 
<< Nae news, nae news," quo' the silly anld man ; 

<< Nae news hae I to thee* 

But as I cam hy yon wan water, 

And doon amang the scrc^gs,* 
O there I saw a gentleman 

Sleepin amang his dogs. 

His cheeks were like the roses red, 

His neck was like the snaw : 
He was the honniest gentleman 

My eyes they ever saw. 

His coat was o' the scarlet red ; 

His vest was o* the same ; 
His stockings were o' the wonet lace, 

And hackles tied to the same* 

The shirt that was npon his back, 

Was o' the Holland fine ; 
The doublet that was over that, 

Was o' the Lincoln twine. 

The buttons that were upon his sleeve. 

Were o' the gowd sae gnde ; 
And the gude grey hounds he lay amang. 

Their mouths were dyed wi' blude." 

Out then spoke one, out then spoke two. 

Out then spoke two or three ; 
Out spoke the Master Forester, 

" It's Johnie o' Braidislee* 

> Stunt«d trees* 
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If tUs be tniey thoa nUy auld maD, 

Which you tell unto ine» 
Rye hundred pounds of yearly rent^ 

It tAuSi not pay your fee. 

But if this be a lie, thou silly aold man. 

Which you tell unto me. 
The highest tree in a* yon wood. 

On it you'll hangit be." 

It's doun, doun, and it's doun^ doling 
It's doun amang the scroggs, 

There they espied brave Johnie lie, 
Sleepin amang his dogs. 

Out then shot one, oat then shot two. 
Out then shot two or three ; 

Out shot the Master Forester, 
Wounded Johnie abune the knee. 

" O wae be to you seven foresters I 
I wonder ye dinna think shamei 

You being seven sturdy men, 
And I but a man my lane. 

Now fail me not, my ten fingers, 
That are both long and small ; 

Now fail me not, my noble heart, 
For in thee I trust for alL 

Now fail me not, my gade bend bow. 

That was in London coft ; 
Now fail me not, my golden string. 

Which my true lover wrocht. 

Stand stou^ stand stout, my noble dogSi 
Stand stout, and dinna flee I 
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Stand fasty stand fast, my gude grey hoaadf. 
And wje will gar them dee !" 

Johnie set his back unto an aik» 

His foot against a stane ; 
And he has slain the seven foresters. 

He has slain them a' but ane. 

He has tossed him up, he has tossed him donn, 

He has broken his collar bone ; 
He has tied him to his bridle reins^ 

Bade him carry the tidings home. 

** Now, wae befa' thee, thoa silly anld man I 

An ill death may ye dee I 
Upon thy head be a' this blade 1 

For mine, I ween, is free. 

O is there a bird in a' this bosh, 

Wad sing as I wad say ; 
Go home and tell my aold mother, 

That I have won the day. 

Is there ever a bird in a' this bush, 

Wad sing as I wad say ; 
Go home and tell my own tme love 

To come and fetch Johnie away. 

Is there a bird in this hale forest, 

Will do as muckle for me, 
As dip its wing in the wan water, 

And straik it ower my ee-bree ? 



'it* 



The.8tarling flew to his mother's window-stane ; 

It whistled and it sang ; 
And ay the owerword o' its tune 

Was> '< Johnie tarries lang T* 
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They made a rod o' the hazel bash. 
Another o' the alae-thom tree ; 

And mony mony were the men 
At fetdiing oar Johnie* 



Then oat and spak his anld 

And fast her tears did h* : 
^ Ye wadna be warned, my son Johnie, 

Frae the hunting to bide awa* 

Aft hae I broaght to Braidislee 
The less gear* and the mair; 

But I ne'er brought to Braidislee 
What gtieved my heart sae aair«" 

Now Johnie's gnde bend bow is broke^ 
And his grey dogs are shiin ; 

And his body lies in Durisdeer, 
And his hunting it is done. 



AMIMMWAWMMlA* 



PAIR ANNIE. 



" Leark to mak your bed, Amde^ 
And learn to lie your lane; 

For I am gaun ower the daut 8e% 
A bright bride to bring hame. 

Wi' her I will get gowd and gear^ 
Where wi' thee I gat nane: 

Ye cam to me as a waaif woman ; 
ni leave thee as the same* 



• Gear, which generally clgBifiei money, leenu her* to dMioto apoU. 
t Stnv. uncuuned. 



t Stray* uncUinied. 
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O wha will bake my bridal breid. 

Or brew my bridal ale ? 
Or wba will welcome my bright biide^ 

That I bring ower the dale ?'' 

'< O I will bake your bridal breid» 

And brew yofitr bridal ale ; 
And I will welcome yoar bright brides 

That ye bring ower the daki" 

'* But she that welcomes my bright bride. 
Maun gang like maiden fair; 

She maun lace on her robe sae jimp^ 
And braid her yellow ~ 






*^ O, how can I gang maiden-like^ 

When maiden I am nane ? 
Have I not borne you serin eonsy 

And am with child again ? 

The firsten o' your sevin 8an% 

He wears a warrior's weed ; 
The second o' your serin sans. 

He backs a warrior's steed* 

The thirden o' your serin sons. 

He can baith read and write ; 
The fourthen o' your serin sons, 

He does it maist perfeyte*^ 

The fifthen o' your sevin sons. 

He draws baith ale and wine ; 
The sixthen o' your serin sons, 

He senres you when you dincf 

* PcrfecUy, or neaUy. 

t We are aannred br Mr JatnietoD, that the gradatloDt of employmalt 
I vthianunieKoailkmUT* fromthewanuirtothewaiCar, anbyno mMm 
; mconsistenf, as they might at fint light appear, with the maMMrt of tlie 

! ^eofdiiTalry. 
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The youngest o' your 'sevin sons^ 

In cradle lies nis lane ;* 
Fa' saftly does he sleep and smile. 

Nor heeds liis mother^s maen.f 

Yet I will bake yonr bridal breid. 

And brew yonr bridal ale ; 
And I will welcome yonr bright bride. 

That ye bring ower the dale*" 

** Then, since yeVe taen the tnm in hand. 

See that ye do it richt ; 
See boniTy and ha', in a' the house, 

That they he deirly dichC' 



O a' the day she waisb;^ and wrang,§ 

And a* the nicht she buik ;|| 
And ay, atween hands,^ gaed to her chamber, 

On her young son to look. 

She dressed her sons in the red scarlet, 

Hersell in the dainty green ;** 
And, though her cheek was pale and wan. 

She micht hae been a queen. 

• A Uberty if taken viih this staiua. and with this line in purticalar. fcr 
the purpose of making the varioiu ingxedienta of the present veraon of the 
ballad consistent f Moan. 

t Washed clothes. ' 8^ Wrung, i. e. the dothet washed. 

I Baked. f At intervals. 

** Perhaps this should xather be '* the dowie [cM^A<0 e>««ns* f<v sodi 
an epithet is not only attached to the colour green in one of the pieces in 
Mr Kinloch's MSS., but is more consistent with popular supeistitioii* 
There is a rhyme in Aberdeenshire, which is held as quite proverlml on 
the subject : 

"Green 

Is luve deen.'* 

That is, giete signifies lavedone» or finished. From the same notion ariiai 
the well-known phrase applied to an elder sister when a younger is manisd 
before her—" She has fiven her sister green stoekings." 
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And ^e's gane up to the tonir headi 

X<ook:ed orer sea and land. 
To see and spy her ain deb: lord) 
Am he cam to the strand* 

She lookit east, she lookit west, 

Axid south below the sun, 
And there she spied her gude lord's ship 

Come sailing gaily, on.* 

<< Come np, come up, my eldest son^ 
And look ower yon sea strand, 

And see your father's bright young bride 
Come sailing to the land.*' 

** Come donn, come doun, my mother dear; 

Come aff the castle-wa' I 
I fear, if langer ye stand there, 

Ye'll let yoursell donn fa' 



.» »» 



Some ran east, and some ran west, 

And some ran to the sea^ 
And nane but Annie was left at hame, 

To welcome the bright ladye. 

Sae she has to her coffer gane, 

Taen out her silver kame ; 
And she has kamed doun her yellow hair, 

As she a maid had been. 

She has taen a cake o' the best breid, 

A stoup o* the best wine ; 
And a' the keys upon her arm ; 

And to the yett she's gane. 

• In orig, *< Come uiling to the Un'." 
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<< O ye're wfekome hame, my master deir. 
To your ha' Imt and your boairs ; 

Ye're welcome hame, my master deir. 
To your castle and your touirs. 

And sae are ye welcome, ladye fair. 
To your ha' but and your bouirs ; 

And sae are ye welcome, ladye fair. 
For a' that's here is yours." 

<< I thank thee, Annie ; I thank thee, Annie ; 

Sae deirly as I thank thee ; 
Ye're the likest to my sister Annie, 

That ever I did see. 

There cam a knicht out ower the sea. 

And stealed my sister away ; 
The shame be in his company, 

And the land where'er he gae I" 

O ay ehe served the lang tables 
Wi' the white breid and the wine ; 

And ay she drank the wan water, 
To baud her colour fine.* 

As she gaed by the first table, 

She smiled upon them a' ; 
But, ere she reached the second table, 

She loot the tears doun fa'. 

She's taen a napkin lang and white. 

And hung't upon a pin ; 
It Was to dry her watery eyes, 

As she gaed out and in. 



* That is, to prevent hcfr complexion Arom betraying the agonised stats 
of her feelings. 
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/ She served them >up, she serred them dovn, 
f Slie served them frank and free ; 

But when she gaed behind their hacks, 
Xbe saut tears filled her ee. 

V?lien bells w«re rung, and mass was snnir, 

^nd a' men bonne to bed, 
The bride but and the bonnie bridegroom 

In ae chamber were laid. 

Fair Annie took out her vii^nals, 

To harp thir twa asleep ; 
And ay, as sadly she did play, 

Fu' sairly did she weep. 

X-ang wae and sad fair Annie sat, 

And dreirie was her sang ; 
And ever, as she sobbed and grat, 

« Wae to him that did me wrang I 

Oh, gin my sons were yon grey rats, 

That climb the castle wa', 
And I mysell a bluidy grey cat, 

I'd rise and worry them a' 1" 

Then out and spak the bonnie bride, 

In bride's bed, where she lay : 
" O this is like my sister Anne, 

That does sae sadly play." 

" Lie still, lie still, my gay ladye. 

Lie still and sleep a wee ; 
It's naething but an auld servant 

That waileth sae for me." 

" 9^' gin. my sevin sons were yon sevin young hares, 
1 hat nn round the castle wa'. 
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And I mytell a folnidf gvew-hdund, 
I wad rise and wony them a'." 

<< My gown is on," quoth the new-made bride ; 

** My shoes are on my feet ; 
And I sail to lair Annie's chamber^ 

To see what gars her greet. 

What ails yon, what ails yoa, fair Annie, 

That ye mak sic a maen ? 
Has your wine-banels cuist the girds. 

Or is your white bretd gane ?" 

** It's nae for breid nor wine-barrels. 

That the tears come in my ee ; 
But because in a' this warld sae wide 

There's nane to care for me. 

It's nae because my wine is spilt, 

Or that my white breid's gane ; 
But because IVe lost my true lore's lore. 

And he's wed to another dame." 

<< O wha was't was your father, Annie, 

Or wha was't was your mother ? 
Or had ye arxy sister, Annie, 

Or had ye ony brother?" 

<< The Earl o' Richmond was my father, 

The lady was my mother ; * 
And a' the bairns, besides mysell, 

Was a sister and a brother/' 

** If the Earl o' Richmond was your fother, 
I wat sae was he mine ; 

* King Henrie and Queen EUinore in Mr Kioloeh*! MSS. Itt oiha to. 
pief « the Earl of Wemyas and Countesw. 
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And it sJiall not be for lack o' gowd, 
Xhat ye your love shall tyne. * 

Por X liae seyin ships o' my ain, 

A' loaded to the brim ; 
And X Tdll gie them a' to thee, 

"Wi* four to yoOT anldest son." 

'* A^wa, awa, ye forenoon bride, 

Aiw-a, awa frae me I 
\ ^wadna hear my Annie greet, 

For a' the gowd ye hae. 

If sevin ships did bring you here, 
It's ane shall tak yon hame : 

The lave FU keep to your sister Annie ; 
For tocher she gat nane." f 



• x ******* 



BURD HELEN4 

LoBD John stood in his stable door. 

Said he was bonne to ride : 
Bnrd Helen stood in her bonir door, 

Said she'd run by his side* 

* Lose. 

t This yery pl«ttiiw and singularly wdl-venlfied ballad is believed, by 
the people who redtelt* to have been occasioned by a real event ; and ft 
is affirmed in tb* piMe luites by which it is gcneraUy acecnnpanied, that 
tile brid^proom was aware of his mistress's relation to the new-come bride, 
but eoorted the latter for the purpose of securing a tocher, or portion, fbr 
her sister. Lady Anne. In oompUing the presrat reading* use has been 
made of the vadons copies presentetl in the publications of Herd, Scott, 
Jamieson, and Motherwell, besides a very good copy in manuscript which 
has been supplied by the kmdness of Mr Kmloch. It was found necessary* 
in arrangfaig and assodathig so many various ingredients, to insert two new 
itsnas, the thirty^iinth and fbrtietn ; which appeared to the editor better 
than to leave a hiatus. Mr Jamieson has shown, in a learned and elabo- 

\ ' tate treatise, that the story of *' Fair Annie" is common to the northern 
j natiaos of Buiop& and, in particular, that the Danea have a ballid ahnoat 
rimilar, caSed " Skioen Aima." 
% Buid. is ooimnonly prefixed to the names of Tovng ladles in old bal- 

^#, lads. It seems to have oeen the MademoUelU, or MUt, of former times. 

R 
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« The corn ia turning ripe, Lord John ; 

The nuts are growing fu* : 
And ye are boune for your ain coantrie ; 

Fain wad I go with you." 

« Wi* me, Helen I wi* me, Helen ! 

What wad ye do wi* me? 
IVe mair need o' a little foot-page, 
' Than of the like o' thee." 

«' O I will be youjr little foot-boy. 

To wait upon your steed : 
And I will be your little fbot-pa^e, 

Your leish of hounds to lead." 

« But my hounds will eat the breid o* wheat, 

And ye the dust and bran ; 
Then will ye sit and sigh, Helen, 

That e'er ye lo*ed a man." 

« O your dogs may eat the gude wheat-breid. 

And I the dust and bran ; 
Yet will I sing and say, Weel's me, 

That e'er I lo'ed a man 1" 

<< O better ye'd stay at hame, Helen, 

And sew your sUrer seam ; 
For my house is in the far Hielands, 

And ye'll hae puir welcome hame." 

« I winna stay. Lord John," she said, 

<< To sew my silver seam ; 
Though your house is in the far Hielands, 

And rU hae puir welcome hame." 

«< Then if you'll be my foot-page, Helen, 
As you tell unto me, 
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Tlien you must cut your gown of green 
An inch abnne yonr knee. 

So you must cut your yellow locks 

An inch abune your ee ; 
You must tell no man what is my name : 

My foot-page then you'll be." 

Then he has luppen on his white steed, 

And straight awa did ride ; 
Surd Helen, dressed in men's array, 

She ran fast by his side. 

And he was neW sae lack * a knicht, 

As ance wad bid her ride ; 
And she was ne'er sae mean a May, 

As ance wad bid him bide. 

Lord John he rade, Burd Helen ran, 

A lire-lang simmer day; 
Until they cam to Clyde-water, 

Was filled frae bank to brae. 

" Seest thou yon water, Helen," said he, 
** That flows from bank to brim ?" 

<< I trust to God, Lord John," she said, 
" You ne'er will see f me swim I" 

But he was ne'er sae lack a knicht. 

As ance wad bid her ride ; 
Nor did he sae much as reach his hand. 

To help her ower the tide. 

The firsten step that she waide % in. 
She wadit to the knee ; 



• In another version, " courteoui." f Suffer, permit. 

% A preterite of wade, peculiar to Seotland. 
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<< Ocbone, alas/' quo* that ladye ISur, 
<« This water's no for me I" 

The second step that she waide in, 

She steppit to the middle : 
Then, sighing, said that fair ladye, 

" IVe wet my gowden girdle." 

The thirden step that she waide in, 

She steppit to the nedc; 
When that the haim that she was vn\ 

For cauld began to qaake« 

<< Lie still, my babe ; lie still, my babe ; 

Lie still as lang's ye may : 
Your father, that rides on horseback bight 

Cares little for us twae." 

And when sh^ cam to the other ade, 

She sat down on a stane ; 
Says, ^< Them that made me, help me now ; 

ror I am far frae hame I 

Ohy tell me this, now, good Lord John ; 

In pity tell to me ; 
How far is it to your lodging) 

Where we this nicht maun be ?" 

** O dinna ye ^ee yon castle, Helen, 

Stands on yon sunny lea? 
There ye'se get ane o' my mother's men ; 

Ye'se get nae mair o' me." 

'< O weel seo I your bonnie castell. 

Stands oh yon sunny lea ; 
But I'se hae nane o' yoiur mother's men, j 

Though I never get mair o' thee." i 
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^< SiAt there is in yon castle, Helen, 

T*liat stands otf yonder lea ; 
inhere is a lady in yon castell, 

ITVill sinder you and me." 

** 1 -wish nae ill to that ladye ; 

She comes na in my thocht : 
Sut I wish the maid maist o' yonr love, 

That dearest has yon bocht." 

"When he cam to the porter^s yett, 

He tirled at the pin ; 
And wha sae ready as the banld porter, 
To open and let him in? 

Mony a lord and lady bright 

Met Lord Jchn in the doss ; 
But the bonniest lady amang them a' 

Was handing Lord John's horse. 

Four and twenty gay ladyes 
Led him through bouir and ha' ; 

But the fairest lady that was there, 
Led his horse to the sta'. 

Then up bespak Lord John's sister; 

These were the words spak she : 
<* You have the prettiest foot-page, brother, 

My eyes did eyer 



But that his middle is sae thick, 
His girdle sae wondrous hie': 

Let him, I pray thee, good Lord John, 
To chamber go with me*" 

*^ It is not fit for a little foot-page, 
That has run through moss and mire, 

r2 
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To go into cfaamber wi^ any kidye 
That wears so rich attire. 

It were more meet for a little foot-page. 
That has ran throngh moss and mire. 

To take his supper upon his knee. 
And sit donn by the kitchen fire." 

When bells were rung, and mass wa» Bang, 

And a' men boune to meat, 
Burd Helen was, at the bye-1ad>le, 

Amang the pages set. 

** O eat and drink, my bonnie bQy> 

The white breid and the beer.*' 
** The never a bit can I eat or driiik; 

My heart's sae fa* o* fear." 

** O eat and drink, my Jbonnie boy^ 

The white breid and the wine.** 
** O the never a bit can I eat or drink ; 

My heart's sae fu* o' pyne/' 

But out and spak Lord John bis mother. 

And a skeely* woman was she : 
** Where met ye, my son, wi' that bonnie boyt 

That looks sae sad on thee^ 

Sometimes his cheek is rosy ted, 

And sometimes deidly wan : 
He*8 liker a woman grit wi* dnld,* 

Than a young lord's Ber?ing man»" 

** O it maks me langh, my mother deal; 
Sic words to hear frae thee. 

* Siaifti]««or rither nprctsiiig th«t pminij in ^ WdBMB whkh 
makei theiil fkr-wen in matters ooiTilected with the phyMct ot hnmam ■•• 
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He is a squire's ae dearest son^ 
Xhat for lore has followed me. 

Rise np^ rise np^ my bonnie boy; 

Gie my horse com and hay." 
^* O thai I willy my master deir. 

As quickly as I may.'' 

She took the hay aneath her arm, 

The com intill her hand ; 
But atween the stable-door and the sta' 

Burd Helen made a stand. 

*< O room ye round, my boanie hromi steids ; 

room ye near the wa' ; 

For tiie pain that strikes through my twa sides, 

1 fear, will gar me fii'." 

She leaned her bad(^ again' the wa' ; 

Strong travail came her on ; 
And, e'en among the great horse* foet, 

She ha6 brought forth her' son. 

When bells were rung, and mass was sung, 

And a' man bonne for bed. 
Lord John's mother and sister gay 

In ae bouir they were laid. 

Lord John hadna weel got aff his ches, 

Nor was he weel laid doun, 
nil his mother heard a baira greet, 

And a woman's heary moan. 

<< Win up, win up, Lord John," she said ; 

** Seek neither stockings nor shoen : 
Fat t hae heard a bairn loud greet. 

And a womitn's heavy moan 1" 
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Richt haslilie he rase him np, 

Socbt neither hose nor shoen ; 
And he's doen him to the stable door^ 

By the lee licht o' the mnne. 

« O open the door, Bard Helen/' he 9aid, 

<< O open and let me in ; 
I want to see if my steed be fed, 

Or my 'greyhounds fit to rin." 

** O Inllaby, my own deir child I 

Lnllaby, deir child, deir I 
I wold thy father were a king, 

Thy mother laid on a heir I" 

<< O open the door, Bard Helen»" he aays^ 

** O open the door to me ; 
Or, as my sword hangs by my gair, 

rU gar it gang in three I" 

*^ That nerer was my mother's castome^ 

And I hope it's ne'er be mine ; 
A knicht into her companie, 

When she driea a' her pyne." 

He hit the door then wi' his foot, 

Sae did he. wi' hb knee ; 
TiU doors o' deal, and locks o' steel, 

In splinders he gart flee. 

^* An askin, an askin. Lord John," she aaysy 

<< An askin ye'U grant me ; 
The meanest maid'aboat your house. 

To bring a drink to me. 

An asking an askin, my dear Lord John, 
An askin ye'll grant me ; 
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The iv^arsten bouir in a' your touirs. 
For iby young son and roe I** 

** I grant, I grant your askins, Helen, 

A.' that and mair frae me ; 
The irery best bonir in a' my touirs, 
For my young son and thee. 

O have thou comfort, fair Helen ; 

6e of good cheer, I pray ; 
And your bridal and your kirking baith 

Shall stand upon ae day." 

And he has taen her Burd Helen, 

And rowed her in the silk ; 
And he has taen his ain young son. 

And washed him in the milL 

And there was ne'er a gayet bridegroom, 

Nor yet a blyther bride, 
As they^ Lord John, and Lady Helen, 

Neist day to kirk did ride.* 

* Thto beautiful tale of woman's lore— beaatiAal in the pathoa of its 

temple and touching naiT&tiTe« and eqoally beAutiful in the pathos of its 

iSanple and touchioff language— was first published, by Percy, as an English 

ballad, under the tUle of <« ChiMe Waten." Mr Jamiason long afterwarda 

published a Scottish yersion, under the title of *' Burd Ellen," ftom tha 

ledtatioo of a ladv of the name of Brown ; adding some fragments of ano- 

^ler eopy, which ne had taken down ttcm the sidging of^Mrs Arrot of 

Aberbrothwick. Mr Kinloch has more lately given, under the title of 

" Lady Margaret,** an imperfect eopy, eupcorior in some pt^ts to that of 

Mr Jamieson ; and, more recentiy stiU, Mr Buchan, in his *' Ancient Bal* 

Uds and Songs," has presented a very complete one, which he entitles 

" Burd Helen." The presMit editor, in eompilmg this etxpy, has used not 

cnly all the above, more or less, but has been indebted for some valuaUe 

▼enes and lines to one which has been obUgingly submitted to him in ma- 

ttuseript by Mr Kinloch. He has found in few cases so much difflcul^^ in 

selecting and associating the variotts ingredients of his ballads as in this ; 

than bnngt in no othcat instance, so gitet a disei«p*Bey in tha ▼arions sets* 

Irhilein few he baa had to deal with so many imperfbct and meagre ver* 

ikma. On this aooount, he baa been obliged to Uke some alight verbal Vk* 

Mas with verses third, seventh, eighth^ thirteenth, fifteenth, and flfty« 

iNdrth* AaatteitittnaiiiBtanee of the extent of these libstiiaa, the raidflr 

is nqoesCad to eompata versei seventh and ei|hcb with tlit loilkiwlaf , 

wUdh aw lloBk Mii AiMlfs fragment: 
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THE GAY 60SS HAWK. 

I 

** O waly, waly, my gay goes hawk. 
Gin your feathering be sheen I'' 
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" win ye stay at hame, Ellen^ 

And sew your silver seam ? 
Or wiU ye to the rank Highianda? 

For my lands lie tax frae hame.** 

" I winna stay at hame. Lord Thomas, 

And sew my silver seam ; 
But 111 gae to the rank Hic^ilands» 

Though your lands Ue fkr £rae hame.** 

• 

A much grater liberty has been taken in the final staoia. It U al tered , 
fiir the sake of an agreeable cadence at the condusioni from tlie fidknring 
verse of Mz Buchan's copy : 

" There is not here a woman living 

But her, shall be my bride ; 
And all is for the fair speedm 

I got frae her at Clyoe." 

TUs violation of the original may appear scnnewfaat dating. Yet it is nao- 
tioned by the respectable example of Mr Jamieson, who nas added three 
new stanaas to the contusion or his oopy, for the purpose of ^vtogr * ''** 
^cal turn to the loves of Lord John and Burd EUen ; she dying m his am^ 
immediately after he has broke into the stable. Since a former editor had 
ventured upon adding three stanzas to alter the catastrophe* I judged that 
I might, without much fear, alter one, to smooth away the abniptiieM of 
the genuine conclusion. Mr Jamieson's addition is su^oined ; 

She heaved up her droopin head; 

O but her face was wan ! 
And the smile upon her wallowed lip 

Wad melted heart o' stane. 

" O blessings on thy couth, Lord John ! 

Weels me to see tiiis day I 
For muckle hae I done and dree'd; 

But weel does this repay I 

And Oh» be to my baimie kind. 

As I hae loved theef*— 
Back in his tremblini; arms she sank. 

And cauld death closed her ee. 

I believe woman's love— that " lovely and fearfiil ihing,'' as a great post 
finely terms it— has seldom found in man an appredation or a revaid 
worthy of its unspeakable tenderness and infinite fidelity; and I am ditfO' 
sed to think, with Mr Jamieaon, that woe and death are, upon the wtaflMi 
its more nrobable issue than almost any other ISste. Yet, in the piessBt 
CfMe, as fldl the complete known editions of the ballad concurred in lepe* 
seating it as at length finding its merit recognised in Burd Hden. I haw 
thought it a preferaide course to retain the usual fffnffTffiPflf* ; out tridng 
the small liberty above specified. 
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^< ^nd waly^ waly, my master dear, 
Gixi ye look psde and lean I 

O h&ye ye tint, at tournament, 
Your sword, or yet your spear ? 

Or monm ye for the southern lass, 
A?Vhom ye may not win near ?" 

^^ I have not tint, at tournament^ 
My sword, nor yet my spear; 

Sut sair I mourn for my true loTe, 
Wi' mony a bitter tear. 

Cut weels me on ye, my gay goss hawk. 
Ye can baith speak and flee : 

Ye sail carry a letter to my love. 
Bring an answer back to me.'' 

^ But how sail I your true love find. 

Or how sail I her know ? 
I bear a tongue ne'er wi' her spake, 

An eye that ne'er her saw." 

** O weel sail ye my true love ken, 

As smae as ye her see ; 
For, of a' the flouirs o' fair England, 

The fairest flouir is she. 

The thing o' my lore's &ce that's white, 

Is like the dore or maw ;* 
The thing o' my lore's face that's red. 

Is like blude shed on snaw* 

And even at my true love's bouir door, 
There grows a flouiring birk ;f 

And ye maun sit and sing thereon, 
As she comes frae the kirk. 

* Th« sea-mev. t Blreh. 
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And four and iw&itj foir ladyM 

Will to the maes repair ; 
But weel may ye my ladye ken^ 

The fairest ladye there. 

And when fihe gaes into the hoosey 

Sit ye upon the whin ;* 
And sit ye there, and sing our loves. 

As she gaes out and in." 

Lord William has written a love letter, 
Put it under thi^ pinions grey ; 

And he's awa to Southern land, 
As fast as his wings can gae« 

And even at that ladye s hoiur, 

There grew a flouiring birk ; 
And he sat doun and sung thereon, 

As she gaed to the kirk. 

And weel he kent that ladye fair, 

Amang her maidens free ; 
For the flouir that springs in May momijDg 

Was not so sweet as she. 

Hie lichtit at the ladye*s yettif 

And sat him on the whin ; 
And sang fu' sweet the notes o* love. 

Till a' was cosh j; within. 

And first he sang a low low note. 

And syne he sang a dear ; 
And ay the owerword o* the sang 

Was-— << Your love can no win here." 

*< Feast on, feast oUt my maidens a' ; 
The wine flows you amang ; 

« Furae Imli. f Gate. ^ LuUcd, quitC. 
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Till I ffang to my shot-window,* 
To Bear yon birdie's sang." 

She's gane unto h^ shot^window^ 

And fain the birdie grew ; 
And sane into her white silk lap. 

The bird the letter threw. 

** Have there a letter from Lord ^^lliam ; 

He says he sent yon three ; 
He eanna wait yonr love langer, 

But for yonr sake he'll die." 

** I sent him the rings from my wlute fingers, 

The garlands off my hair; 
I sent him the heart that's in my breast ; 

What wad my love hae mair? 

Gae bid him bake his bridal bread, 

And brew his bridal ale ; 
And I shall meet him at Miary's kirk^ 

Lang^ lamg ere it be stale." 

The lady's gane to her chamber, 
And a moanfu' woman was she ; 

As gin she had taen a sudden brash^f 
And were about to die. 

« An askin,± an askin, my father deir, 

An askin I beg of thee." 
" Ask not that panghty Scottish lord; 

For him ye ne'er shall see. 

But, for your honest askin eke, 
Weel granted it shall be." 

* Explained in the not€t to ♦' Clerk Saunders." 
t Sickncsfc * A favour or Ixwn. 

S 
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« Then, gin I ^ inSodthem hnid. 
In Scotland gar bnry me.* 

At the first kiiic in fair Soddiiidy 

Ye'U cause the bells be rung ; 
At the second kirk o' fiiir Scotlandy 

Ye'U cause the mass be sung. 

At the third kirk o' finr Scotlaiid» 

You'll deal gold for my sake ; 
And at the fourth Idrk o' fiur Seotlandy 

It's there ye'U bury me at. 

And nowy my tender father ddr» 

This askin grant you me." 
« Your askin is but smaU," he aaidl^ 

** Weel granted it ahaU be." 

[The lady aikt the same boon^ and reoeiTCS a umilar ant' 
fiiBt ttim her mother, then from her sisters, uid lastly 
her seven brothers.] 

Then down as deid that lady dn^t, 

Beside her mother's knee ; 
When out and spak an airid witch wife^ 

By the fire*side sat she. 

Says, ** Drap the bet lead on her dieek. 

And drap it on her chin ; 
And drap it on her rosy Ups ; 

And she will speak again. 
For much a young lady will do, 

To her true love to win." 

They drapt the bet lead on her cheek, 
Sae did they on her chin ; 

* Cauie mc to be burifld in Sootkud. 
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iriley dnipt it on her red rose lipe ; 
IBut they bretlhed none agsio. 

Slie neither chattered with her teeth. 

Nor shivered with her chin. 
^^ Alas, alas 1" her father cried ; 

^ There is nae breath within." 

Then up arose her serin brethreuy 

And hewed to her a bier ; 
They hewed it iirae the sdid aik, 

iJud it ower wi' silrer dear. 

Then np and gat her serin sisten. 

And sewed to her a kell ; 
And every steek that they put in. 

Sewed to a siller bell. 

** O weel is me, my jolly eoss hawk. 

That ye can speak and flee I 
Come show me any love tokens, 

That yon hare brought to me." 

^' She sends yon the rings from her white fingers, 

The garlands from her hair ; 
She sends yon the heart within her breist ; 

And what would yon hare mair ? 
And at the (oorth kirk o' fair Scotland, 

She bids yon meet her there." 

** Come hither, all my merry young men, 

And drink the good red wine ; 
For we maun on to fair England, 

To free my h»re from pyne/ 






At the first kirk of hk Scotland, 
They gart the bells be rung ; 
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At the second kirk of finr Scotland, 
They gart the mass he sung. 

At the third kirk o' hit Scotland, 

They deidt gold for her sake ; 
And the fourth kirk of fair Scotland, 

Her tme love met them at. 

^< Set donn, set donn the corpse,*' he said, 

« Till I look on the dead. 
The last time that I saw her face, 

She ruddy was and red ; 
But now alas, and woe is me, 

She's wallowed* like a weed." 

He rent the sheet upon her (see, 

A little abune her chin ; 
And as soon as Lord William looked thereon. 

Her colour begai^ to come* 

She brightened like the lily flonir, 

Till her pale colour was gone ; 
With rosy cheek, and ruby lip, 

She smiled her loye upon. 

<< A morsel of your breid, my lord, 

And one glass of your wine ; 
For I hae fasted these three lang days, 

All for your sake and mine. 

Gae hame, gae hame, my seven banld brothers I 

Gae hame and blaw the horn I 
I trow ye wad ha' gien me the skaith ; 

But IVe gien you the scorn. 

I cam not here to fair Scotland, 
To lie amang the mool ; 

• Faded. 
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w% I cam here to fair Scotlftndf 
To wear the silks sae weel* 



H cam not liere to fiur Sootlandy 
To lie amang the dead ; 

'But I cam here to fair Scotland 
To wear the gold sae red*" ^ 
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THE YOUNG TAMLANELf 

'< O I FORBID ye^ maidens a*. 
That weir gowd in your haitf 

To come or gae by Carterhangb ;% 
For the young Tamlane is tb^ne." 

Bnt np and spak her, fair Janet, 
The fairest o' a' her kin ; 



• This imy betiitlftilb^llad is composed of twoeopits, out of whieh is 
found, under the same title, in the «* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border*'* 
while the other is published, by the title of " The JoUy OoshMrlc,'' in Mo- 
thenrdTs " Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modem.** Of these two Tersioos, the 
Ibrmer is by many degrees the more poetical and refined ; but the jnresent 
may be pxaoouneed coosideraMy better than either, comprebendiBg the best 
passages of both, and being at the same time more copious in its detsils of 
me story. 

t This fine old fiiiry ballad is derived from the Border Minstrdsy, where 
it wiU be found prefaced by an elaborate essay '* On the Fairies of Popular 
Sinentition,'* wnich a competent judge has dedared to be not the lesst de- 
Hghtftil of an its author's many ddightf ul works. A fragment of the bal- 
lad, under the title of •« Kerton Ha'," appeared in Herd's Collection, 
1776 : but there are many dreuttstsnces which show, that, in some shape 
or other, it existed as a popular poem serend centoriesago. In the present 
version some verses are omitted near the begimunff,fhim a wish to remove 
ttie only obstacle which should hitherto have stood in the way of its prefer- 
ment to tiie m em ortssof the young and the pure. 

t The baUad is completely locAUsed in Selkirkshire. " Carterhaufl^ is 
a plain, at the ccmfiux of the Bttrick and Yarrow, about a mile above Sdl- 
kfark, and two miles bdow Newark Castle, which is said to have been the 
habitation of the heroine's fisther, though others place his residence in the 
tower of Oakwood. The peasants yet point out upon the plain of Carter- 
hauffh, those electrical rings which vulgar credulity supposes to be traces 
of tne Fairy revels. Here, they say, were placed the stands of milk, and 
of water, in which Tamlane was dipped, in order to effect the disenchant- 

ant I and upon these spots, according to their mode of expressing them- 
veSf the grass wiU never giow.">fior<l<r Mitutrtlsy. 

s2 
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« I'll come end gae by Carterhaug^h, 
And spier nae leave of him." 

Janet has kilted her green kirtle 

A little abune her knee ; 
And she has braided her yellow hair 

A little abune her bree.* 

She has prinked hersell and preened heraell 

By the ae licht o' the mane ; 
And she's awa to Carterhanghy 

To speik wi' young Tamlane. 

And when she cam to Carterhaagh^ 

She gaed beside the well ; 
And there she fand his steed standing. 

But awaye was himselL 

She hadna pu'd a red red rose, 

A rose but barely three ; 
When up and started Young Tamlane, 

At Lady Janet's knee. 

Says, " Why pu' ye the rose, Janet ? 

W^hat gars ye break the tree ? 
Or why come ye to Carterhaugfa, 

Withoutten leave o' me ?" 

Says, << Carterhaugh it is mine ain ; 

My father gave it me ; 
I'll come and gang to Carterhaugh, 

And ask nae leave o' thee." 

He's taen her by the milk-white hand, 
Amang the leaves sae green ; 

• The ladles are always represented, in DunlMr's Poems* witti g»« 
maatles and yellow hair. • 
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sair and miickle was the loye, 

nriiat fell thir twa between. 

He*8 taen her by the milk-white hand, 
^mang the roses red ; 
.Aj^d they have row'd a solemn row. 
Ilk other for to wed. 

^* But ye mann tell me first, Tamlane ; 

A word ye maunna lie ; 
^Yas ye e'er in a haly chapell, 
Or sained* in Christendie." 

« The truth I'll tell to thee, Janet ; 

A word I winna lie ; 
A knicht was my father, a lady my mother ; 
I'm as weel bom. as thee* 

Bandolph, Ejarl of Murray, was my mre, 
Dunbar, Earl March, is thine ; 

We loved when we were children small, 
Which yet you well may mind. 

When I was a boy just tnm'd of nine, 

My uncle sent for me. 
To hunt, and hawk, and ride with him. 

And keep him companie* 

There cam a wind out of the north, 

A sharp wind and a snell ; 
And a dead sleep came over me. 

And frae my horse I felL 

The Queen of Fairies keppit me, 
In yon green hill to dwell ; 

f « Hallowed. 
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And rm E hitft \j%h and limb ; 
Fair kdyi view me well* 

But we that .lire in Fairy-kndy 
No sickness know, nor pain | 

I quit my body when I wUl, 
And take to it again. 

I quit my body when I please. 

Or nnto it repair ; 
We can inhabit^ at our ease, 

In either earth or air. 

Oar shopea and sise we can convert. 

To either laive or small ; 
An old pntsbelfs the same to us, 

As is the lofty hall. 

We sleep in rose-buds, soft and sweet, 

We reyel in the stream ; 
We wanton lightly on the wind. 

Or glide on the sun-beam« 

And all our wants are well supplied. 
From every rich man's store. 

Who thankless sins the gifts he gets. 
And vainly grasps for more. 

Then I would never tire, Janet, 

In elfish land to dwell ; 
But ay at every seven years, 

They pay the teind to hell ; 
And I'm sae fat and fair of flesh, 

I fear Will be myselL 

This nicht is Halloween, Janet, 
The mom is Hallowday ; 



^n ye daw your true love win, 
i liae nae time to stay. 

-Kucht it is gade Halloween^ 
^VSTlien fairy folk will ride ; 

they that wad their tme love win, 
MUes Cross they maun bide*" 



^«_Sut how shall I thee ken, Tamlane ? 

Or how shall I thee knaw^ 
A.inang so many unearthly knichts^ 
The like I never saw ?" 

<* The first company that passes by» 
Say na, and let them gae ; 

The next company that passes by, 
Say na, and do richt sae ; 

The third company that passes by, 
Tlien ril be ane o' thae. 

First let past the black, Janet, 
And syne let pass the broim ; 

Bnt grip ye to the milk-white steed 
And pn' the rider donn. 

For I ride on the milk-white steed^ 

And ay nearest the tonn ; 
Because I was a christened knicht, 

They gave me that renoun. 

My right hand will be gloved, Janet, 
My left hand will be bare ; 

And these the tokens I gie thee, 
Nae doubt I will be therOiL 

They'll torn me in your arms^ Janet, 
An adder and a snake ; 
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But hand me fast, let me not pas*, 
Gia ye wald be my maike. 

They'll turn me in your arms, Janet» 

An adder and an aske ; * 
They'll tmn me in yoar anns, Jsnet^ 

A balef that bums fost. 

They'll tarn me in yoor arms, Janet, 

A red-hot gaad o' aim ; 
Bat hand me fiasty let me not pass. 

For 111 do you no harm. 

First dip me in a stand p' milk, 

And then in a stand o' water ; 
Bat haad me fast, let me not pass — 

I'll be your ain true lover. 

And, next, they'll shape me in your anna, 

A toad, bat, and an eel ; 
Bat haad me fast, let me not pass, 

As you do love me weeL 

They'll shape me in your arms, Janet, 

A doye but and a swan ; 
And last, they'll shape me in your amis, 

A mother-naked man : 
Cast your green mantle over m^-* 

rU be mysell again I" 

Gloomy, gloomy was the nicfat, 

And eerie;}: was the way. 
As fair Janet, in her green mantle. 

To MUes Cross § she did gae. 

« N«wt t Faggot 

± Produdqg Mipentitious dread. . ^ ^ . ... 

{ Miles CroM is said to have stood near the Duke of Bnedeueh*! SMtt at 
BowbU^ about half a mHe flrom Carterhaugh. 
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"File liieayeaB were black, the nicht was datk> 

J\.Tid drearie was the place ; 
"Bxi^ Janet stood, with eager wiah 
Tiler loyer to embnice* 

"Beliivixt the hours of twelve and one, 

A. north wind tpre the bent ; 
And straight she heard strange elriteh sonilds 
Upon that wind which went. 

Abont the deid hour o' the nicht, 

She heard the bridles ring ; 
And Janet was as glad 0* that. 

As any earthly thing I 

Their oaten pipes blew wondroas shrill, 
The hemlock small blew dear ; 

And louder notes from hemlock larger 
And hog-reed, struck the ear ; 

FcHT solemn sounds, or sober thoughts. 
The Fairies cannot bear* 



They sing, inspired with lore and joy. 

Like sky-larics in the air ; 
Of solid sense, or thought that's graye. 

You'll find no traces there. 

Fair Janet stood, with mind unmoyed, 

The dreary heath upon ; 
And louder louder waxed the sound. 

As they came riding on. 

Will o' Wisp before them wei^ 
Sent forth a twinkling light ; 

And soon she saw the Fairy bands 
All riding in her sight. 
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And fifst she gaed by the black bla<^ steady 
And then she gaed by the bronn ; 

Bnt fast Bhe grippit the milk-white steed. 
And pu'd the rider donn* 

She pu'd him frae the milk-white steed. 

And loot the bridal fa' ; 
And up there rase an erlitch cry — 

« He's won amang us a' I" 

They shaped him in fim Janet's armsi 

An aske, bnt and an adder ; 
She held Um iast in every shape. 

To be her ain true lover. 

They shaped him in her arms at last, 

A mother-naked man ; 
She wrapt him in her green mantle^ 

And sae her trae love wan. 

Up then spak the Qaeen o' Fairies, 

Out o' a bosh o' broom : 
<< She that has borrowed Yonng Tamlane^ 

Has gotten a stately groom. 

Up then spak the Qneen o' Fairies, 

Oat o' a bash o' rye : 
<< She's taen awa the bonniest knicfat 

In a' my company. 

Bat had T kenned, Tamlane," she says, 

<< A lady wad borrowed thee, 
I wad taen oat thy twa gray een, 

Pat in twa een o' tree. 

Had I but kenned, Tamlane," she says, 
<< Before ye cam frae hame, 
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X vfrwud taen out your heart o' flesb, 
Put in a heart o' stane. 

IXskd I bat had the wit yestreeD, 

That I hae coft* the day, 
X'<lpaid my kane seyem times to hell, 
Ere you'd been won away I" 



HYNDE ETIN.t 

May Margaret stood in her bouir door, 

Kaming her yellow hair : 
She heard a note j: in Elmond's wood, § 

And wished that she was there. 

Sae she has kiltit her petticoats 

A little abune her knee ; 
And she's awa to Elmond's wood. 

As hat as she could gae. 

She hadna poued a nut, a nut, 

Nor broke a branch but ane. 
When by and came a young hind chiel, 

Says^ '* Lady I let alane. 

O why pou ye the nut, the nut. 

Or why break ye the tree ? 
I'm forester ower a' this wood ; 

Ye sould speir leave at me." 

• Bought* 

f Etin, io old Soottisb popular poetry and traditioo, ligniflei Glani, or 
perhaps more properly what is now understood in the nursery by the term 
Ogre. 

± Qaeritui^-shonld not this rather be, " saw a nut ?" 

{ In Mr Kinloch's firagment, «« Mulberry wood ;" but in Mr Buchan's 
fragment, eaUed " Young HasBngs," the reading is «« Amonshaw wood ;" 
whieh« taken in conneuon with the reading in the text, may allow a con- 
jecture that the ballad is loealiied on the banks of the river Almond, in 
Perthshire. 
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But aye she poned the other beny, 
Nae thinkmg o' the skaith ; * 
/ And says, " To wrang ye, Hynde £tia, 
I wad be unco laith.** f 

But he has taen her by the yellow locks. 

And tied her till a tree ; 
And said, '* For slichting my commandsy 

An ill death ye sail dnel" 

He poued a tree out o' the wood. 

The biggest that was there ; 
And he howkit a cave many fathoms deep. 

And put May Margaret there. 

" Now rest ye there, ye saucy May ; 

My woods are free for thee ; 
And, p£ I tak ye to mysell, 

The better ye'll like me." 

Nae rest, nae rest May Margaret took ; 

Sleep she gat never nane : 
Her back lay on the cauld cauld floor^ 

Her head upon a stane. 

<< O tak me out," May Margaret cried ; 

** O tak me hame to thee ; 
And I sail be your bounden page. 

Until the da^ I dee." 

He took her out the dungeon deep ; 

And awa wi' him she's gane : 
But sad was the day a king's dauchter 

Gaed hame wi' Hynde Etin. 

they have lived in Elmond's wood, 
For six lang years and one ; 

* Hann. f Very k>ath. 
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pretty sons to him she bore, 
the seventh she's brought home. 

seven bairns, sae fair and fine, 
"ITliat she did to him bring, 

never were in good church door, 
t^or ever gat good kirking. 

i\.xid aye at nicht, wi* harp in hand, 

(As they lay still asleep,) 
Sbe sat hersell by their bedside, 
And bitterly did weep. 

Singing, ** Ten lang years now have I lived 

Within this icave of stane ; 
And never was at good kirk-door, 

Nor heard the ku-k-bell ring/' 

But it fell ance upon a day, 
Hynde Etin went from home ; 

And, for to carry his game to him. 
Has taen his eldest son. 

And as they through the good greenwood 

Wi* slawsome pace did gae. 
The bonnie boy's heart grew grit and sair, * 

And thus he 'goud to say : 

** A question I would ask, father, 

An ye wadna angry be." 
" Say on, say on, my bonnie boy ; 

Ask ony thing at me." 



« 



My mother's cheeks are aften wet ; 
I seldom see them dry ; 

* In Soodand, when a boy's feelings are so much excited as to cause hini 
to begin to crji his heart is said to grow great ; alluding to tlie expansion of 
the breast, whidi always takes place before weefrfng. 
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And I wonder aye wbat aileth my mother. 
To monm contmnally ?" 

** Nae wonder that yonr mother's cheeks 

Ye seldom see them dry : 
Nae wonder, nae wonder^ my bonnie boy. 

Though she shonld brast* and die. 

For she was bom a king's dauchtery 

Of noble birth and fiune ; 
And now she is Hynde Etin's wife, 

Wha ne'er gat Christendame. 

Bat we'll shoot the laverock f in the lift ,X 

The bnntlin § on the tree ; 
And ye'll tak them hame to yonr mother. 

And see if blythe she'll be." 

It fell npon another day, 

Hynde Etin he thooit Jang ; 
And he is to the gnde greenwood. 

As fast as he conld gang. 

Wr bow and arrow by his side. 

He's aff, single, alane ; 
And left his seven bairns to stay, 

Wi' their mother, at hame. 

<* I'll tell yon, mother," qnoth the auldest son, 

An ye wadna angry be" — 
<< Speak on, speak on, my bonnie boy, 

Ye'se nae be quairelled by me*" 

<< As we cam frae the hynd-hnnting, 
We heard fine music ring I' 



r>* 



• Bunt. t Lark* t Sky. 

{ Buntlioff. 
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« My blessings on ye, my bonnie boy I 
I wish Fd been there my lane/' 

He's taen his mother by the hand. 

His six brothers also ; 
And they are on through £lmond*s wood^ 

As fast as they could go. 

They wistna weel where they were gaun, 
Wi' the stratlings o' their feet ; 

They wiBtna weel where they were g&un, 
Till at her father's yett, 

** I hae nae money in my pocket, 

But royal rings hae three ; 
ril gie them yon, my eldest son, 

And ye*ll walk there for me. 

Yell gie the first to the proud porter ; 

And he will let you in : 
Youll gie the next to the butler-boy ; 

And be will show you ben : 

Youll gie the next to the muaistrell. 

That plays before the king ; 
He'll plav success to the bonnie boy. 

Cam, through the wood his lane/ 

He gae the first to the proud porter ; 

And he opened and loot him in. 
He gae the neist to the butler-boy ; 

And he has shown him ben. 

Hegae the third to the ministrell, 
Tnat played before the king ; 

And he played success to the bonnie boy, 
Catne through the wood his lane. 

T 2 
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Now when he came before the kin^. 

He fell low on his knee. 
The king he turned him ronnd about. 

And me sant tear blint * his ee. 

" Win np, win up, my bonnie boy ! 

Grang frae my companie I 
Ye look sae like my dear danchter. 

My heart will bm^ in three." 



" If I look like yonr dear danchter, 

A wonder it is none : 
If I look like your dear danchter, 

I am her eldest son/' 

« Will ye tell me, my little wee boy, 
Where may my Margai«t be ?** 

** She's jnst now standing at yonr yetts, 
And my six brothers her wi'." 

" O where are a' my porter boys, 

That I pay meat and fee, 
To open my yetts baith wide and braid. 

Let her come in to me ?" 

When she came in before the king. 

She fell low on her knee : 
" Win np, win np, my dauchter dear ; 

This day ye'll dine wi' me." 

<< Ae bit I canna eat, father, 

Nor ae drap can I drink, 
Till I see my mother and sister dear. 

For lang o' them I think." 

When she came in before the qneen, 
She fell low on her knee : 

• Blinded. 
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** ^WiA up, wio up, my daacbter dear ; 
ITliis day ye*se dine wi' me/' 

*< A.e bit I canna eat, mother, 

']b^or ae drap can I drink. 

Until I see my dear sister, 

For lang o' her I think." 

And when her sister dear eani in, 

She hailed her conrteonslie : 
<< Come hen, come ben, my sister dear ; 

This day ye se dine wi' me." 

** Ae bit I canna eat, sister, 

Nor ae drap can I drink. 
Until I see my dear hasband, 

For lang o' him I think." 

** O trhere are all my rangers bold, 

That I pay meat and fee ; 
To search the forest fer and wide. 

And bring Etin to me ?" 

Bnt oat then spak the little wee boy, 

<< Na, na ; this mannna be : 
Without ye grant a free pardon, 

I hope ye'll nae him see." 

** O here I grant a free pardon, 
Weel sealed by my own hand : 

And sae make search for Hynde Etin 
As snne as e'er ye can." 

They searched the comitry wide and braid. 

The forests far and near ; 
Till they fnnd him into Elmond's wood. 

Tearing his yellow hair. 
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*< Win up, win up, now, Hynde Etin ; 

Win np and bonne wi* me ; 
We're messengers come from the conrt ; 

The king wants you to see." 

'* O let him tak firae me the head, 

Or hang me on a tree ; 
For, since IVe lost my dear Margaret, 

Life's nae pleasure to me." 

" Your head will nae be touched, Etin, 

Nor hanged upon a tree : 
Your lad/s in her father s court ; 

And all he wants is thee/' 

When he came in before the king. 

He fell low on his koee ; 
" Win up, win up, now, Hynde Etin ; 

This day ye'se dine wi' me." 

But as they were at dinner set. 

The boy asked a boon : 
*• I wish we wei^e in the good church. 

For to get Christendoun. 

We hae lived in gude greenwood 

This seven years and ane ; 
But, a* this time, since e'er I mind, 

Were never a church within." 

" Your asking's nae sae great, my boy. 

But granted it shall be : 
This day to gude church ye sail gang, 

And your mother sail gang you wi'J 



tt 



When unto the gude church she cam, 
She at the door did stan' ; 
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Sbe ^^^as saa tair simk doan wi'shame^ 
Slie i¥aldiift come far'er ben. 

Tlien. out it speaks the parish-priesti 

A.iad a sweet smile gae be : 
** Oome ben, come ben, my Kly fiouir ; 
XVesent your babes to me/' 

And they stayed lang in royal comt, 

l^i' mirth and high renown. 
And when her father was deceased, 
She was heir o' his crown. * 



mtmt'***»»m0m***» 



THE LASS OF LOCHRYAN.f 

<< Oh, wha will shoe my bonaie foot ? 

And wha will glove my hand ? 
And wha will lace my middle jimp, 

Wi' a new-made London buid ? 



• A ftajpnent of this ballad first appeared in Mr Kinloch's publicatioii. 
Another fragineiit, oonsideraUy different, and called *« Young Hastings,** 
was afterwards published by Mr Buchan, in his " Ancient Ballads and 
Songs of the North of Scotland.'* The latter editor printed, in the same 
edlleetion, a com]riele copy of the tame ballad, under the yarloas title ot 
•* Young Akin." It has oeen the task of the present editor to associate 
juid reconcile these different copies in one harmonious narratlye; all the 
Tenes after the twenty-second behig from ** Young Akin." There is 
something extremely touching in the ballad, especially in the grief ex* 
pressed by the sequestered mother for her lonely condition. It must be 
confessed, that there would have been more pathos in her lamentations, if 
she had only expressed a natural lanaing to ei^oy once more the sweets of 
society, from which the condition mher outlaw-husband excluded her. It 
is a iprieveus damper to the romance of the case, that she should have 
ehle^ regretted her soHtvy life, in so far as it prevented her ftom getting 
her children baptiaed. Yet this granum $aU$ may perhaps be pardoned in 
the midst of such a beautiful tale of the domestic aroctions, especially if it 
can be looked upon, as the editor res^ffds it. as a proof of the antiquity of 
file ballad. It is a proof, in his eyes, that the baUad was either written by 
a Catholic priest before the Reformatiaii, or by some layman who was 
friendly to their superstitious practices. 

t Lodiryan is a beautiful, though somewhat wild and secluded bay, 
whidi proleGto from the Irish Channel into Wigtonshire, having the litOe 
ssaport of Stranraer dtuated at its bottom. Along its ooast, which is in 
some places high and rocky, there are many ruins of such castles as that 
dcscitped in the ballad ; but traAtion, so Ar as I am aware, points out no 
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O wha will kame iny yellow hair, 

Wi' a new-made silver kame ? 
Or wha will father my youDg son, 

Till lore Gregory come hame ?" 

" Yom* father will shoe yom: honnie foot. 

Your mother will glove your hand ; 
Your sister will lace your middle jimp, 

Wi' a new-made London band ; 

Ydor brother will kame your yellow hair, 

Wi' a new-made silver kame ; 
And the King o' Heaven will be your bairn's father, 

Till love Gregory come hame." 

She hadna borne her bonnie baihi, 

A day but barely three. 
When word came to Fair Annie's bouir, 

Love Gregory she wad never see. 

^* Oh, gin I had a bonnie boat^ 

And men to sail her wi*. 
It's I wad gang to my true love, 

Sin' he winna come. to me." 

Her father's gi'en her a bonnie boat, 

And sent her to the strand ; 
She's taen her young son in her arms. 

And turned her back to land* 

Her boat it was a bonnie boat ; 
'Twas a' kivered ower wi' pearl 5 

one as fhe proper residence of " Love Gregory.'' The veHiaa of the bil* 
lad here eiven, is compiled in the usual manner, from the copies sueoe** 
dvely pumislied in the worlu of Herd, Scott, Jamieson, and Buchan. Sm 
Sir Walter Scottfs copy, the heavy sleep of Lord Gr^ory is ascribed to the 
tdtchcraft of his mouier ; but I have not adopted that idea, from a con- 
viction that it lessens the force and pathos of the narrative. It is neeAeai 
to remind the reader, that Dr WcNcot and Robert Bums hooourei ttl^ 
Mllad, almost simultaneously, by writin| each a song upon iu stor^. 
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At every needle*tack was in% 
There hung a silver bell. 

The sails were o' the licht green silk. 

The tows o' taffetie. 
And she's awa to seek her lover, 

In lands where'er he be. 

She hadna saUed a league but twa, 

Or scantly had she three, 
Till she met wi' a rude rover, 

Was sailin on the sea. 

^ Now whether are ye the qneen hersell, 
Or ane o' her Maries three ? 

Or are ye the Lass of Lochryan^ 
Seeking love Gregorie ?" 

^* O, I am neither the qneen hersell, 
Nor ane o' her Maries three ; 

Pnt I am the Lass o' Lochryan, 
Seeking love Gregorie/' 

** O, see na thon yon castle hie, 

A' covered ower wi* tin ? 
When you shall sail it round about, 

Love Gregory is within." 

And when she saw the stately tower. 
Shining sae clear and bricht. 

Which stood abune the jawing wave, 
Built on a rook of heicht ; 

Says, ** Row the boat, my mariners, 

And bring me to the land I 

For yonder I see my love's castle. 

Close by the salt sea strand." 

6 
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And she's gane to that castle faie^ 

And tirled at the pin : 
<< Oh, open, open, loye Gr^;ory ; 

Openi and let me in I 

For I am the Laaa o' Lochryan, 

Banist frae a' my kin ; 
And the wind blaws throagh my yellow hair, 

And the rain drape ower my chin." 

Lang, lang she knockit, and sair she ea'd. 

And lang she dreed the rain ; 
Lang, lang she knockit, and sair she ca'd. 

Bat answer got she naae. 

When she had dreed the stonn an hour, 

A' shiyering, cheek and chin. 
At last np gat his faose mother, 

Says, << Wha's that wad be iu?" 

** Oh, it is Annie o' Lochryan, 

Yonr lore, come ower the sea, 
Bnt and her yonng son in her arms ; 

So open the door to me I" 

<< Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 

YeVe no come here for gude I 
Ye're but some witch, or a wil warlock. 

Or a mermaid o' the flade/' 

'' I am neither witch nor wil warlock. 

Nor mermaid o' the sea ; 
But I am Annie o' Lochryan ; 

Oh, open the door to me T' 

« Gin tbou be Annie o' Lochroyan, 
(As I trow thou binna she,) 
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IQoxir tdl me some o the love tokensy 
That passed 'tween thee and me." 

<* Oy diima ye mindy lore Giegoiy> 

As we sat at the wine, 
lATe changed the rings fine om* fit^rs, 

And I can show &ee thine? 

Oy yours was gade and gnde eneaoiiy 

But aye the best was mine ; 
For yours was o' the gnde red gowd. 

But mine o' the diiutnond fine. 

Kow, open the door, love Gregory I 

Open, and let me in I 
For the rain rains on my gnde deadin. 

And the dew stands on my chin." 

" Awa> awa, ye ill woman 1 
Gae frae my door for shame I 

For I hae gotten another fur love ; 
Sae ye may hie you hame." 

Fair Annie turned her round about : 

<< Weel> since that it be sae, 
May never a woman, that has home a son, 

Hae a heart sae fou o' wae !" 

O, hooly, hooly gaed she back, 

As the day began to peep ; 
She set her fit on gude ship«board, 

And sair, sair did she weep. 

<* Tak doun, tak doim, that mast o' gowd^ 

Set up a mast o' tree I 
111 sets it a forsaken lady 

To sail sae gaUantlie. 

u 
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Tak doon, tak donn, thae sails o* silk. 

Set up the saib o* skin I 
111 sets the outside to be gay^ 

When there's sic grief within*" 

Lore Gregor stortitirae his sleep» 

An hour before the day : 
^ I dreamed a dream this nicbt, mother^ 

That maks my heart richt wae. 

I dreamed that Annie o' Lochryany 

The flouir o' a' her kin. 
Was standing moumin at my door ; 

But nane wad let her in.* 

But I dreamed on» and fisuther dreamed—^ 
The thocht o't gars me greet—* 

That fair Annie o' Lochryan, 
Lay cauld deid at my feet.'* 

** Gin it be for Annie o' Lochryan, 

That ye make a' this din^ 
She stude a' last nicht at your door ; 

Bat I trow she wan na in." 

<' Oh, wae betide ye, ill woman ! 

An ill deid may ye dee ! 
That wadna open the door to her, 

Nor yet wad waken me." 

Of quickly quickly rase he up, 

And fast ran to the strand ; 
And there he saw her, fair Annie, 

Was sailing irae the land. 

<< Oh hey, Annie I oh howe, Annie I 
Oh, Annie, winna ye bide I" 



I» 
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fint, aye the mair be cried ** Aiane V 
Xl&e braider grew tbe tide. 

** Oil bey, Annie I oh bowe, Annie ! 

Ob, Annie, speak, to me I" 
IBiit, aye the louder be cried '^ Annie 1 

nrbe louder roared the sea. 



The wind blew loud, the sea grew rough, 
And dashed the boat on shore ; 

Pair Annie floated throligh the faenoi 
But tbe babie rase no more. 

IL>ord Gregory tore bis yellow hair, 

And made a heavy moan ; 
Pair Annie's corpse lay at bis feet< — 

Her bonnie young son was gone. 

Oh, cherry, cherry was her cheek. 

And gowden was her hair ; 
But clay- cold were her tosy lips — 

Nae spark o' life was there. 

And £rst be kissed her cherry cheek, 
And syne he kissed her chin ; 

And syne be kissed her rosy l^s-^ < 
There was nae breath within. 

*^ O, wae betide my cruel mother I 

An ill death may she dee I 
She turned my true love frae my door, 

Wha cam sae far to me. 

O, wae betide my cruel mother I 

An ill deid may she dee I 
She turned fair Annie frae my door, 

Wha died for love o' me I** 
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MAY COLLE AN. ♦ 

* Oh, heard ye of a bludie knicht. 
Lived in the south countrie ? 
He has betrayed eight ladies &ir, 
And dronned them in the sea« 

Then next he went to May CoHean, 

A maid of beauty rare ; 
May CoUean was diis lad/s name^ 

Her Other's only heir. 

'< I am a knicfat of wealth and micht. 

Of tounlands twenty-three ; 
And you'll be lady of them a^ 

If you will go with me.** 

<< Excuse me, now, Sir John/' ehe said; 

<< To wed I am too young ; 
Without I hare my parents' leave, 

Wi' you I dauma gang." 

** Your parents' leave you soon shall hare ; 
In that they will agree ; 

• " May Gdlean" fint mened, under Che title of M«yCoiviii>inHgtflt 
CoUectian. A more extended yersion afterwards ^ipeared in Mr Sharpn 
Ballad Booli. And Mr Motherwell has latterly printed Herd's copy, «in 
some alterations, firom a reeited venion* The present set is eamposed« ac- 
cording to the principle of ttris work, of the best yerses of all these eopie^ 

The ballad finds locatity in that wild portion of the coaak of Carriefc, 
(Ayrshire,) which intervenes betwixt Girvan and Bsllantrae. Caxlton (^ 
tie, about two miles to the south of Oirvan, (a tall old ruin situated on oa 
brink of a bank which overhangs the sea, and wfdsh gives tiUe to Sir Jom 
Catbcart, Bart of Carlton,) is affirmed by the countiy people, who still r^ 
member the story with grott freshness, to have been the residence of ** the 
Ause Sir John ;" while a tall rocky eminence^ called Oamestoup, OT«li*nt 
Ing the sea about twp miles still cuther south, and over which Uie roed 
passes in a style terrible to all travellers, is pointed out as th« place who* 
he was in the habit of drowning his wives, and where he was finally drown- 
ed himself. The people^ who look upon the ballad as a regularadprofM 
record of an unquestionable fact, farther affirm that May Colleaa was a 
daughter of the fkmlly of Kennedy of Colaean, now ji e |»c i flnt e d by tbs 
Earlof Cassills, and that she became heir to all the immense weaMi whkn 
her husband had acauired by his former mal-pxacticei, and mooaOkD^ij hTsi 
happy aU the rest ofher days* ^ 
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For I have made a solemn tow, 
This nicht you'll go with me." 

From helow his arm he pulled a charm, 

And stuck it in her sleeve ; 
And he has made her go with him, 

Without her parents' leaTe« 

Of gold and silver she has got 
With her twelve hundred pound ; 

And the swiftest steed her father had^ 
She has taen to ride upon. 

8ae privily they went along, 

They made nae stop nor stay, 
Till they cam {o a lonesome place. 

That they call Bunion Bay. 

It was a lonesome gruesome place ; 

Nae house to it was nigh ; 
The fatal rocks were high and steep \ 

And nane could hear her cry. 

<' Loup off your steed," says foase Sir John, 

^ Your bridal bed you see : 
Here have I drowned eight ladies fair ; 

The ninth one you shall be*" 

<< Is this your bowers and lofty towers. 

So beautiful and gay ? 
Or is it for my gold," she said, 

" You take my life away ?" 

" Cast aff," says he, « thy jewels fine^ 

Sae costly and sae brave ; 
They are ower gude and ower costly^ 

To throw in the sea«wave. 
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Cast affy cast aff, your Holhnd Bmock, 

And lay it on this stone ; 
It is ower fine and ower costly. 

To rot in the sant sea foam." 

^ Take all I have, my life to saFe, 

Ohy good Sir John, I pray \ 
Let it never be said yon killed a maid. 

Upon her wedding day." 

** Str^ strip^" he cried, ** now, every Avagf 

Eren to your 'broidered shoon. 
I have nae time to parley here ; 

This instant ^t maun be done.** 

'< Oh, torn ye, then, about. Sir John, 
And look to the leaf o' ihe tiee ; 

It is not comely for a man, 
A naked woman to see." 

He tnmed himself straight ronnd about, 
To look to the leaf o' the tree ; 

She has twined her arms about his waist^ 
And thrown him into die sea. 

<< Now lie thou there, thou fimse Sir John, 

Where ye l&odit to lay me : 
Although yon stiipt me to the sldn. 

Your claes you've gotten wi* thee.*' 

« Ob help, oh help I my May Collean I 

Oh help, or else I dronn 1 
I'll take you home to your Other's gatest 

And safely set you doun." 

^< No help, no help, thou iause Sir John^ 
No help nor pity to thee I 
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Ye lie not in a canlder bed» 

Tlian the ane ye intended for me." 

Her jewels fine she did pnt on, 

Sae costly, rich, end brave. 
And then wi' speed she moonted his steed ; 

So well she did behare.* 

That lady fair was Toid of fear ; 

Her steed was swift and free ; 
And she has reached her father's gates, 

Before the cl<»ck struck three. 

Then first she called liie stable groom ; 

He was her waiting man. 
Sane as he heard his lady's voice, 

He stood wi' cap in hand. 

<< Where have you been, fair May Collean ? 

Who owns uiis dapple grey ?" 
<< It is a found one," me replied, 

'' That I got on the way. 
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Then out bespoke the wylie parrot 

Unto fair May CoUean : 
<< What hae ye dune wi' fiiuse Sir John, 

That went wi' you yestreen ?" 

** Oh, baud your tongue, my pretty parrot ; 

Lay not the blame on me ; 
And where yon have a meal a-day, 

Oh, now you shall have three." 

* '< May CoUean's amtropriation of her loyer's steed, thoiuh unroman* 
tie, may be justified by the example of the Princess of Cathaylienelf. AiU 
osto infonxu us that Angelica was never at a loss for a palfrey ; when Or- 
lando had seized one, ftom which she fdl« she would steal another. 

' Cerchl pur< ch*altro furto le dia aita, 
D*ttn altra bcttia, come prima ha fatfeob* ** 

Baltad Book, V ^^ 
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Up then bespake her father dear^ 
Free his chamber where he lay i 

*< What aileth thee, my pretty Poll, 
That you chat sae lang or day ?'' 

** It was a cat cam to my cage-door, 
I thocht 'twould haye worried me ^ 

And I was calling on May Collean 
To take the cat from me.'' 

Then first she told her father dear^ 

Concerning fanse Sir John ; 
And neist she told her mother dear 

The deed that she had done. 

^ If this be true, fair May Collean, 

That you have told to me, 
Before I either eat or drink, 

This fause Sir John I'U see/' 

Away they went, with one consent^ 

At dawning of the day, 
Until they came to Carline Sands; 

And there his body lay. 

His body tall, by that great fall,* 

By the waves tossed to and fro, 
The diamond ring that he had on. 

Was broke in pieces two* 

And they hae taken up his corpse. 

To yonder pleasant green ; 
And there diey hae buried the fause Sir John, 

For fear he should be seen. 
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CLERK SAUNDEBa* 

Cr.'BitK. Saunders was an Earl's son ; 

He lived upon aeansand. 
^ay ^ugaret was a king's dasghter ; 

She lived in upper land. 

Cleric Saunders was an EarVs son, 

l^eel leanied at the sdmle ; 
May Margaret was a King's danghter ; 
Tliey baitfa lo'ed other weeL 

Clerk Sannden and May Maigaret 
Walked ow^ yon garden green ; 

And sad and heaiy was the love* 
That feU thir twa atween. 

<< A bed ! a t)ed I" Clerk Saanden said ; 

** A bed for yov and me." 
« Fy, na I fy, na I" said May Margaret^ 

^* Till anes we married be* 

. For in may come my seven banld brothera, 

Wi' torches bnraing bright : 
They'll say> ^ We hae but ae sistery 
And behold she's wi' a knight.' " 
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« Then tak the sword frae my scabbard. 
And slowly lift the pin; 

• Thb very toaddng oU bd]ad 1IM fint imbUdied liT sir Walter S<^ 
in hL Bolder VinMrelsy. being copied firom Mr Herd^i MSS. „Anotha 
Tcnkm efterwaids appealed among Mr JamieKm'i Popular Ballada and 
SoDga* and a third and a Iburth have sucoesriTely appeared in the pablkm- 
tkns of Mem Kinloch and Buchan. The copy given above is, aft unial, a 
Hkedon of the beat TerMs and lines of all the oopies already in prints and 
it Is, tfaeicfore, much more lengthy and complete than any other mdividual 
copy. The editor, however, has to acknowledge that he T«°t«^^«P^ 
•tppMiig the flnt half of the tfairty^hiTd stanaa, and the whele of tiw nro 
lMt,teiide<»ieor two other oecaiional phrases, "tomakethe gruel thick 
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And ye may swear, and save your aith. 
Ye never let Clerk Saunders in# 

And tak a napkin in yonr hand^ 

And tie np baith yonr een ; 
And ye may swear, and save yonr aith. 

Ye sawna me since yestreen. 

Ye'll lift me in yonr armis twa, 

And carry me into yonr bed ; 
Then ye may swear, and save yonr aitb. 

In yonr bower I never tread." 

It was abont the midnigbt honr, 

When tbey asleep were laid, 
That in and came heraeven brothers^ 

Wi* torches burning red ; 

When in and came her seven l>rotfaer8, 

Wi' torches bnming bright : 
They said, '^ We hae bnt ae sister, 

And behold she's wi* a knight !" 

Then out and speaks the first o' tbem, 
<< We'll awa, and let them be." 

Then out and speaks the second o' them, 
<< His &ther has nae mair but he." 

Out and speaks the third o' them, 

" I wot they are lovers dear I" 
And out and speaks the fourth o' them^ 

*^ They've been lovers this m<my a year 1" 

Then out and spak the fifth o' them, 

*^ It were sin to do them ill I" 
** It were hard," then quo' the sixth o' th^m, 

" A sleeping man to kill." 
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at out and epak the serenth o' them ; 
A <nn&el man was he ; 
I ivear the sharp sword by my side, 
Shall gar Clerk Saimders die !" 

(Lnd he*s taen out his tmsty brand, 

And straikit it ower the strae ;* 
And through and through Clerk Sandy's side, 

He has gart it come and gae. 

Clerk Saunders he started ; and Margaret she tamed, 

In his arms as asleep she lay ; 
And sad and silent was the night 

That was atween thir iwae. 

And they lay still and sleepit sound, 

mi the day began to daw ; 
When kindly to lum she did say, 

^ It's time, love, ye were awa. ' 

But he lay still and sleepit sonnd, 

Though the smi began to sheen ; 
She lool^t atween her and the wa', 

And dcdl, dull were his een» 

O then she called her chamber-maid. 

To bring her candle in ; 
And there she foond her lover dead, 

That living was yestreen. 

They hae lifted his body up ; 

Tney hae searched it ronnd and roond ; 
And even aneath his bonny heart, 
! She fand a deadly wonnd. 

• Thiiphmeftequenllyooeufi in old taUadt, Imt would appMur to be 
poftetly ImspUoabtok 
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She wrung her hands, and tore her hmr. 
She wmng her hands most bitterlie; 

<< This is my fanse brothers^ I fear. 
This night hae used thi« cntekle. 

But I will do for my love's 8ake> 
Wad be done by ladies nure ; 

For seven years shall hae an ent^ 
E'er a kame gang in my hair. 

O I Will do for my bve's sake. 
What other ladies wad think lack; 

For seven years shall hae an end, 

Or e'er I wear but dowie black." . : . 



Then in and came her fiitber dear> 
Said, << Let your moummg be ; 

ril carry the dead corpse to the day^ 
And come back and comtbrt thee.*' 

'< Comfort weel your sev«i son% sir ; . . 

For comforted will I never he : 
I ween 'twas nei^er knave nor loon^ 

Was in the bower last night wi' moJ' 

His corpse was kid in the cauld day ; 

The bells gaed tinkling through the toim. 
^< Alas, alas l" said May Margaret^ 

That e'er I heard that waefu' sound 1" 

When seven years were come and gane» 
Lady Margaret she thocht lang ; 

And she is up to the highest towor,' 
By the lee licht o' the moon. 

She was lookin ower her castle high^ 
To see what her might fa' ; 
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AVhen ehe espied a grieved ghost 
Come gliding ower the wa*.* 

** O are ye a thief or robber/' she said, 

^^ Come in, my bower to break ? 
Or are ye but a loving youth, 

Come seeking of a make ?" 

^* O I'm Clerk Saunders^ your true love, 

Behold, Margaret, and see ! 
And mind, for a' your mickle pride, 

Sae will become of thee." 

<< Gin ye be Clerk Saunders, my true love, 

This mickle marvels me : 
O where now are your bonnie arms, 

That wont to embrace me ?" 

** By worms they're eaten ; in mools they're rotten ; 

Behold, Margaret, and see I 
And mind, for a' your mickle pride, 

Sae will become of thee I 

I'm come frae 'neath the darksome gnmd, 

Thy face ance mair to see, 
And to get back my faith and troth, 

That ance I gied to thee," 

** Your faith and troth ye sail never get. 

For our true love sail never twin, 
Until ye come within my bower. 

And kiss me, cheek and chin." 
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My mouth it is full cold, Margaret ; 
It has the smell, now^ of the grand ; 

* Probably the exierl(» wall of the ca8tle« suxroundiog the court-yard. 

X 
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And if I kiss tby comely month. 
Thy days of life will not be long. 

O cocks are crowin a merry midnight, 
I wot the wild-fowls are boding day ; 

Give me my faith and troth again, 
And let me fare me on my way.'* 

** Thy faith and troth thou sail na get ; 

And onr tme love sail never twin^ . 
Until ye tell what comes o' women, 

I wot, that die in strong travelling.*** 

^ Their beds are made in the heavens high, 
Down at the foot of onr good lord's knee, 

Weel set about wi* gillieflooirs : 
I wot sweet company for to see. 

O cocks are' crowin a merry midnight, 
I wot the wild-fowls are boding day ; 

The psalms o' heaven will sune be sung, 
And I, ere now, will be missed away." 

Then she has taen a crystal wand, 

And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 

She has given it him out at the shot-window,-}- 
Wi* mony a sigh and heavy groim. 

* Difficult cbad-birth. 

t By shot-window ig meant a certain species of aperture, generally dren- 
lar, which used to be common in the stair-cases of old wooden houses in 
Scotland, and some specimens of which are yet to be seen in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh. It was calculated to save glass in those parts of the house 
whe^eliffht was lequiredj but where (here was no necessity for the ezcfai- 
»ion of the air. 

" It was early on a May morning, 

Before the sun uprase, 
I first put on my stockings, 
And then put on my claek 

I did me to a shot-window. 

To see what I could see. 
And she's doun amang the heather. 

That wi* her I'd Uve or die." 

Buchan's Anoient Ballads, li. 131. 
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*< r thank ye, Margaret ; I thank ye, Margaret ; 

^nd aye I thank ye heartilie : 
Gin ever the deid come for the quick, 

Be sure, Margaret, I'U come for thee." 

Sae painfully she clam the wa*. 
She clam the wa' up after him ; 

Hose nor shoon upon her feet : 
She had nae time to put them on. 

O honnie, honnie sang the hird. 

Sat on a coil o' hay I 
'But dowie, dowie was the mud, 

That followed the corpse o' clay. 

** Is there ony room at your head, Saunders ? 

Is there ony room at your feet ? 
Is there ony room at your side, Saunders ? 

For fain th^e I wad sleep V* 

<< There's nae room at my head, Margaret ; 

There's nae room at my feet ; 
My bed it is full lowly now ; 

Ama&g hungry worms I sleep. 

The cauld mould is my covering now, 

But and my Tdnding sheet ; 
The dew it la's nae sooner down. 

Than my resting-place is weet. 

But plait a wand o' bonnie birk. 

And lay it on my hreist ; 
And shed a tear upon my grave. 

And wish my soul good rest I 

She's sat her down upon his grave. 
And mourned sae sad and sair. 
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That the clocks and wanton flies at length 
Cam and big^t in her yellow hair. 

^< O if there is nae room below. 

My dear tnie love, with thee, 
m lay me down on the sod abune. 

The neist thing that may be. 

There let me weep and fade away. 
Like a flower that dies in the dew : 

You died for me lang seven year syne ; 
It's time I were dead f<N* you." 



»*»inmfmf»»mf»*»m 



SWEET WILLIAM'S GHOST. 

There came a ghost to Margaret's door, 

Wi' mony a grievous groan ; 
And aye he tirkd at the pin : 

But answer made she none. 

** Ohy is't my father the king ?" she says ; 

** Or is't my brother John ? 
Or is't my trae-love, Sweet William, 

From England new come home ?" 

** It's not your father the king," he says; 

" Nor yet your brother John ; 
But 'tis your true love, Sweet WilKam, 

From England new come home." 

<' Have ye broucht me any of the scarlets red. 

Or any of the silks sae fine ? 
Or have ye broucht me any precteos things^ 

Upon my claiths to shine ?" 
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<< 1 bave not Ivoacht you any flcarleUi sae red, 

Nor yet any silks «ie gay ; 
Hut I have broucht you my winding-sheet, 

Ower mony a bade aad brae. 

Oh, sweet Margaret I oh, dear Maigaret I 

IFor faith and charitie, 
Grve me my faith and troth, Margaret, 

That I gare once to thee*" 

«< Thy faith and troth Til not gie to thee. 

Nor yet will I thee lend. 
Till that you come within my bouir, 

And kiss me, chedc and chin." 



<< My lips they are so deidly bitter. 

My breath sae deidly Strang, 
If I should kiss thy cheek or chin. 

Thy dayd wald not be lang. 

The cocks are crawing, sweet Margaret, 

The cocks are erawing again ; 
It's time the deid sould part frae the quick- 

Oh, Margaret, I must be gane. 

Oh, sweet Margaret ! oh, dear Margaret I 

For faith and charitie, 
Give me my faith and troth again, 

That I gayiB once to thee 1" 

<* Thy faith and troth I will never gie ye, 

Nor yet will I thee lend, 
Till you take me to your ain ha'-house, 

And wed me wi* a ring." 

« My house is but yon lonesome grave, 
Afar out ower yon lee ; 

x2 
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And it*8 but my spirit, Margaret, 
That's speikiDg now to thee." 

But she has kiltit her robes o' green, 

A piece below her knee. 
And a' the live*]ong winter nicht, 

The deid corpse followed she. 

She followed him high, she followed him low^ 

Till she cam to yon kirkyard green ; 
And there the deep grave -opened up. 

And Sweet William he laydoup. 

<< What three things are these, Sweet William," she said, 

<^ That stand here at your heid ?** ' 
** Oh, it's three maidens. Sweet Margaret," he said, 

<< That I promised once to wed." 

<< What three things are these. Sweet William," she said, 

" That stand close at your side ?" 
^< Oh, it's three babes. Sweet Margaret," he said, 

'< That these three maidens had." 

<< What three things are these, Sw^et William," she said, 

" That lie close at your feit ?" 
'< Oh 1 it's three hell-hoimds. Sweet Margaret," he said, 

*< That's waitin, my soul to keep I" 

Then she's taen up her white, white hand. 

And struck him on the breist ; 
Saying — <' Have there again your faith and troth. 

And I wish your soul good rest." * 

* Thb singularly wild And romantic old ballad was first publidied by 
Allan Ramsay, in his TearTable Miscellany, 17S4, but with manf lines and 
even whole stanaaa, whidi so much resemble the artificial poetry of hit 
time, as to give a strong suspicion of the un&ithfulneas of the copy. The 
▼enion here gitren fs pwtly formed out of his eopy, partly out of one which 
has since been published, under the name of '* William and Mazjone," tai 
Mr Motherweirs Collection ; while some Ihies and wotds are a HtUe Taiicd. 
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PAIR JANET.* 

** Ye maun gang to your father^ Janet ; 

Ye maun gang to him sune ; 
Ye maun gang to your father, Janet, 

In case that his days are dune/ 

•Janet's awa to her father, 

As fast as she could hie ; 
** O what's your wiU wi' me, father^ 

O what's your will wi* me ?' 
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^ My will wi' you, sweet Janet," he said, 

<< It is both bed and board ; 
Some say that ye lo'e sweet Willie, 

But ye maun wed a French lord." 

^ A French lord maun I wed, father ? 

A French lord maun I wed ? 
Then, by my sooth," quo' fair Janet, 

" He s ne'er enter my bed." 

Janet's awa to her chamber, 

As fast as she could go ; 
And wha's the first that tapped there, 

But sweet Willie, her jo I 

<< O we maun part this lore, Willie, 

That has been us between ; 
There's a French lord coming ower the sea. 

To wed me wi' a ring," 



at the diieretion of fhe e^tor, for the purpose of making the two variow 
t&gredieDti tally and correspond. The ballad is founded upon a Soottiflh 
■ipcntiticm as to the hktercnaii«eof love-tokens, formerly very prevalent. 
• C!hiefly ftom a copy published by Mr Sharpe in his BaUadBook i (and 
whieh that gentlenum acknowledges, in a note, to have taken from tiie re- 
citation of an old woman in PerOishire;) only a few stanaas being added 
from a Tsarious, though imperfect version, which Mr Finlay published, un* 
der the tiae of " Sweet WlUie.** 
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*^ If we maim part this loye, Janet, 

It will cause mklde wo ; 
If we maun part this loye^ Janet, 

ril into moomii^ go," 

*' But ye mann gang to your three sisterB, 

Meg, Marion, and Jean; 
Tell them to come to fair Janet, 

In case that her days are dime 1** 

Willie's awa to his three sisters, 

Meg, Marion, and Jean; 
** O haste, and gang to fair Jaiiet, 

In case that l^r days are dme I 
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Some drew to them their silken hose. 
Some drew to them thor duKm ; 

Some drew to them their silk manteils. 
Their coyeiiii^ to put on* 

And they're awa to Fair Janet, 
By the hie licht o' the mune. 



" O I have borne l^is babe, Willie, 

Wi' miekle toil and pain ; 
Tak hame, tak faame your babe, Willie, 

For nurse I daur be nane." 

He's taen his young son in his arms, 
And kissed him dieek and chin ; 

And he's awa to his mother's bower, 
By the hie licht o* the mune. 

" O open, open, mother," he says, 

<< O open and let me in ; 
The rain rains on my yellow hair. 

And the dew draps on my chin. 
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O opeiiy open, dear mother, 

O open, and let me in ; 
For X hae my yonng son in my arms^ 
Axkd I fear his days are done." 

"Witli her fingers sae lang and sma'i 

She lifted np the pin ; 
A^iid, with her arms sae lang and sma', 
She took the babie in. 

<< Gae back^ gae back now, sweet Willie^ 
And comfort your fair ladye ; 

¥'or, where ye had but ae nourice. 
Your young son sail hae three." 

Out now spak Janet's mother dear ; 

I wat she spak wi' pride ; 
'< O where are a' our bride's maidens. 

They're no busking the bride ?" 

** There's a sair pain in my head^ mother. 

There's a sair pain in my side ; 
And ill, oh ill, am I, mother, 

This day to be a bride." 

• 
*^ O ye maun busk this bonnie bride, 

And put a gay mantle on : 
For she maun wed this auld French lord. 

Though she should die the morn." 

Out and spak the bride's maidens ; 

They spak a word o' pride ; 
Says, " Where is a' this fine cleiding ? 

It's we maun busk the bride." 



** Deal hooly wi' my head, maidens,. 
Deal hooly wi' my hair ; 
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For it was wasbea late yestreen. 
And it is wonder sair. 

My maidens, easy wi' my baek. 

And easy wi* my side ; 
O set my saddle si^ WiUie; 

I am a tender bride*'* 

Some pnt on the gay green robes. 
And some put on the bronn ; 

But Janet had on the scarlet robes. 
To shine foremost through the toon. 

And some they moimted the black steed. 
And some mounted the broun ; 

But Janet moimted the milk-white steed. 
To ride foremost through the toun* 

'< O wha will guide your horse, Janet ? 

O wha will guide him best ?" 
<« O wha but Willie, my true lore? 

He kens I lo'e him best.'* 



And when they cam to Marie's kirk, 

To tie the hiedy ban', 
Fair Janet's cheek looked pale and wan, 

Her colour gaed and cam. 

When dinner it was past and done, 

And dancing to b^n ; 
^< O we'll go tek the bride's maidens. 

And we'll go fill l^e ring." 

O ben then cam the auld Frendi leid. 
Saying, « Bride, will ye dance wi' me ?' 

" Awa, awa, ye auld French lord, 
Your face I downa see." 
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O l[>eo. then cam now aweet Willie, 

Xle cam wi' ane adrance ; 
«« O, TU gae tak the hiide's maidens, 
jLnd well gae tak a dance." 



«< 



X've seen other days wi' yoiiy. Willie, 
.And sae has mony raae ; 

wonid hae danced wi' me yoursell, 
Xiet a' my maidens gae.'* 

O up then spak now sweet Willie, 

Saying, ^< Bride, will ye dance wi' me?" 

*< Ay, hy my sooth, and that I will. 

Though my back should break in three I" 

And she's taen Willie by the hand, 

The tear blinding her ee ; 
" O I wad dance wi* my true lore. 

Though my heart should burst in three I"* 

She hadna turned her through the dance, 

Through the dance but thiice. 
When she fell doun at Willie's feet, 

And up did never rise. 

She's taen her bracelet frae her arm, 

Her garter frae her knee ; 
" Gie that, gie that, to my young son ; 

He'll ne'er his mother see." 

Willie's taen the key o' his coffer, 

And gi'en it till his man ; 
" Gae hame and tell my mother dear, 

My horse he has me slain. 



* It teems extremely probable that this aflftecting piece of ballad narrative 
gave the fint hint of the humorous song, " WiUie was a wanton wag.' 

3 
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Bid ber be kind to my young son. 
For father he has naoe. 

Grar dealy gar deal, the bread" he cried, 
<< Gar deal, gar deal, the wine ; 

This day has seen my true love's death. 
This nicht sail witness mine V 

The tane was huried in Marie's Idrk, 

The tither in Marie's quier. 
Out of the tane there grew a hirk, 

And the tither a honnie hrier. 



!»»#» — «W «»*«<»»» 



YOUNG HUNTIN. 

Young Huntin was the hravest knicht. 

That dwelt in fair Scotland ; 
But, though renowned in France and Spain, 

He fell-hy a ladye's hand. 

And he is to the huntin gane, 

As fiut as he could drie ; * 
And he is to his true love gane, 

As fast as he could hie. 

His time love forth from her bower came, 
And on her .watch-tower stude ; 

She thoucht she heard a bridle ring ; 
The sound did her heart gude. 

When he came to his ladye's bower^ 

He tirled at the pin ; 
And wha sae ready as the ladye heroell. 

To open and let him in ? 

* Drive, go fiut. 
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** Ye're welcome here, mf yonAg^mtin^ 

For coal and caniile lidit ; 
And sae are ye» my young Hnntiny 

To stay with me the nicht." 

<< I thank you for your Hcht, ladye ; 

Sae do I for your coal ; 
But a fairer ladye than ten o' thee 

Waits me at J^annan's WaUe." * 

^ A fiurer maid thaa me, Hnntin I 

A fairer inaid than me I 
A maiden half sae £ur as me 

Your eyes did nerer see I 

But, if your love he changed, my deir, 

Since better canna be^ 
At least ye will, for auld lang syne. 

Stay this ae nicht wi' me !" 

When ihey were at the supper set, 

And birlin at the wine. 
The Iftdye's taen a sair sickness, 

And to her bed has gane. 

Young Huntm he has followed her. 

And a dowie -f man was he ; 
He fand his true lore in her bouir^ 

And the tear was in her ee. 

He's taen her in his armis twa, 

Wr mony a kiss and phraise : If. 
A living man he laid him doun, 

But sae he nevir rase. 

* Biandie^g Well in Mr Kinloch's copy. Brannan. which U the real 
aame of a saint, ig here Substituted, as at once fTttetmLe in point of taste, 
and as being, in all pzobiArility, theproper origmal word. 

t Directed. t Expression of compliment. 

Y 8 
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" Oh» l<Hig%ng IB the winter nicht. 

And slonny daws the day : 
There is a deid man in my bouir ; 

I wish he were away.*' 

Then np bespak her bonir-woman, 

And she spak up wi' spite ; 
** If there's a deid man in your bouir, 

It's younell that has the wyte."* 

<< Oh heal f this deed on me, Catherine, 

Oh heal this deed on me, 
And the silks that were shapen for me 'gain' Pasdie, 

They sail be sewed for thee." 

Then up and spak the popinjay. 

That sat abune her heid : 
<< Ladye, keep weel your grdn cleidin 

Frae gude young Huntin's blude." 

^< O better I will keep my grein cleidin 

Frae gude young Huntin's blude. 
Than thou canst keep thy clattering tongue. 

That trattles in thy heid." 

She has called upon her bouir maidens ; 

She has called them ane by ane : 
<< There is a gay knicht in my bouir ; 

It's time that he were gane." 

They've booted him and spurred him, 

As he was wont to ride ; 
A hunting-horn about his neck, 

A sharp sword by his side* 

• 

And they hae ridden along, along, 
All the long summer's tide ; 

• Blame. f ConccaL 
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Vn^ tbey cam to the wan water, 
The deepest place in Clyde. 

In the deepest pot * o* Clyde water, 
They've placed him safe and somi' ; 

Wi' a stane upon his honnie breiat, 
To hand young Huntin donn. 

Syne up bespak the popinjay, 

As he sat on a tree ; 
** And sae yeVe killed him, young Huntin, 

Wha never lo'ed but thee I" 

«' Come donn, come doun, my popinjay; 

Come doun into my hand : 
And your cage shall be o* the beaten gowd, 

Where now it's but the wand." 

** Grae hame, gae hame, ye fause ladye. 
And pay your maids their fee : 

As ye have done to young Huntin, 
Sae wad ye do to me." 

<< Oh, had I an arrow in my hand. 
And a bent bow on the string, 

I'd shoot a dart at thy proud heart, 
Amang the leaves sae green. 



n 



She hadna crossed a rigg f o' land, 

A rigg but barely ane. 
When she met wi' his auld father, 

Cam riding all alane. 

<* Where hae ye been, now, ladye fair. 
Where hae ye been sae late?" 

« A deep eddv-pool in a river b alvrayi so called in Sodtbnd, probaUy 
ftom ita reaemblance to a boiling caldron, 
t Bidgt, the tpMB betwixt two Ainows in ploughed land* 
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» 

<< We hae been seekiiig yoang HmuSn ; 
Bat him we caniia get.*' 

« Young Himtin kois the fords o' Cl^dey 

He'll ride thera ane by ane ; 
And though the nicht was ne'er sae iiwky^ 

Young Himtin will be faame." 



IT 

i 



Neist day cam seeking yomig 

Mony a lord and knicfat ; 
Neist day cam seeking yoang Hnntin 

Mony a ladye biicht* 

<< I hae na seen him, yoang Hontiiiy 

Syne yesterday at noon ; 
He tamed his stately stdd about, 

And hied him through the toon." 

It feU apmi the very neist day, 
The king was bonne to ride \ 

And he has missed him, yoang 
Soald hae ridden by hu dide. 

The ladye tamed her round aboat, 
Wi' ineikle moomfa' din : 

*' It feirs me sair o' Clyde's water, 
That he is drooned therein." 



Then ap bespak yoang Hantm's mothflr» 
And a dowie woman was echo : f 

<< There's no a place in Clyde water. 
Bat my son wad gae throogh.'* 

*< Gar douk, X gar doak," the king he cried ; 

<< Gar douk for gold and fee ; 
O wha will douk for Huntin's sake, 

Or wha will douk for me ?" 

t SlM. % DIf e. 
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*Tbey donked in at ae weil-heid,* 

.Ajid out ay at the other ; 
** We can dook nae mair for young Hnntin, 

Although he were our hrother.'' 

It fell that in that ladye's castle, 

The king was houne for bed ; 
And up and spak the popinjay^ 

That flew abune his heid. 

<' Leire aff your donking on the day, 

And douk upon the nicht ; 
And where that saikless f knicht lies slain, 

The candles will bum bricht.'' 

They left the douking on the day, 

And doukit oil the nicht ; 
And where that saikless knicht lay slain, 

The candles bumit bricht. 

The deepest pot in a* the linn, 

They fand Young Huntin in ; 
A stane laid on his bonnie breist, 

To baud young Huntin doun. 

Then up and spak the king himsell, 
When he saw the deidly wound, 

*^ O wha has slain my ricfat-hand man^ 
That held my hawk and hound ?" 

Then up and spak the popinjay, 
Says, <' What neids a' this din ? 

It was his licht leman took his life, 
And hid him in the linn." 

She swore her by the grass sae green, 
Sae did she by the com, 

• Eddyt t GttiltteM. 

y2 
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She hadna seen lum» yoasg Hnndii, 
Syn Mondnday at mom, 

« It has been Kate, my bovir-woman ; 

Oh, ill may her betide I 
Wad I hae slain my ain deir loVSe, 
And thrown him in the Clyde?** 

The king he called his hewers all. 
To hew baith wndde * and thoniy 

And for to mak a strong bayl-fire. 
That fair may for to bum. 

It wadna tak upon her cheek. 

Nor yet npon her chin. 
Nor yet upon her yellow haSr, 

To cleanse the deidly sin. 

The maiden touched the day-cold corpee, 

A drap it never bled ; 
The ladye laid her hand on him. 

And sune the ground was red. 

Out they hae taen her, May Catherine, 

And put her mistress in ; 
The flame tnik fast upon her chak, 

Tuik fast upon her chin, 
Tuik fast upon her fair bodye ; 

She burned like hoUins f green. ^ 

* Wood. t Green boOr. 

t The poctioa of thte ballad which describes the iidj oonduetiaK hm 
deed lover on honebeck to the Clyde, was published as a fragment in 
Herd's Collection, 1776. Sir Walter Soott afterwards gave, in Ui Bofder 
Minstrelsy, an extended fragment^ ftom the recitation of Mr James Hogg* 



entitled ** Lord William ;** as also, a mofe cgmpletB oopy of what npeaied 
to be the same ballad, from two various manusarlpts wUdi he founa amitt 
the remains of Mr Herd; the latter was called ** Erl Riehaid." In tfei 
more recent publications of Messrs Kinlodi, MotherweU, aad Budnni, 
there have appeared various versions of the same gloomy and mysfesrioui 
story, under the various titles of Young Redin, Earl Ricnan^, and Yoov 
Huntln|[. The editor has here compiled, out of the five or fix edWons 
already m print, a ecqpy which is at once more intdliglble in naintive, okI 
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SIR ROLAND. 



When be came to his ain Inve's bonir. 

He tirled at tbe pin ; 
And sae ready was bis fair fnise Inve 

To rise and let him in, 

** O welcome, weleome» Sir Roland," abe says, 

*< Tbrice welcome tbou art to me ; 
For this nicht ye sball feist in my secret bonir, 

And to-morrow we'll wedded be." 

'< Tbis nicht is Halloween," be said, 

^* And to-morrow is Hallow-day ; 
And I dreimed a dreirie dream yestreen. 

That has made my heart fu' wae. 

I dreimed a dreirie dreim yestreen. 

And I wish it may come to gode ; 
I dreimed that ye. slew my best grew-bound, 

And gied me his lappered blade." 

pc iMCflBcd of more beauties of expression, than my other single ope. The 
terrific and most sublime verses, which rank eleveBth and twelfth m g« 
present copy, are improved from the editpf'sTecoUectlon of a POrtM«JJi5f 
ballad which he heard some years affo recited in the country ;— the fbUow- 
ing being the verses, as ahready printed s . 

When he was in her aims laid. 

And gieiog her kisses sweet. 
Then she's taen out a little pen-knife. 

And wounded him sae diaip. 

<* O lang, ia« g is the printer nidi^ 

And slowly daws the day ; 
There is a slain knicht in my bouir. 

And I wish he war away." 

The verbal alterations wWdi the editor has made upon these Uim, cape- 
dally the two laat, are extremely trifling t yet how nnieh do they heightm 
the effect! 
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'<< Unbackle your belt, Sir Roland/' she said, 

*< And set yon safely down." 
^< O yoar chamber is yery dark, fair maid. 

And the nicht is wondrous lown." * 

** Yes, dark dark is my secret bonir, 

And lown the midnicht may be ; 
For there is none waking in a' this towir, 

But thou, my true love, and me.'* 



She is mounted on her true love's steed, 

By the ae licht o' the mune ; 
She has whipped him and spurred him. 

And roundly she rade frae the toun. 

She hadna ridden a mile o' gate, 

Never a mile but ane. 
When she was aware of a tall young man, 

Slow riding ower the plain. 

She turned her to the richt about, 

Then to the left tamed she ; 
But aye between her and the wan mnnelicbt. 

That tall knicht did she see. 

And he was riding burd-alane, 

On a horse as black as jet ; 
But though she followed him fast and fell, 

Nae nearer could she get. 

" O stop t O stop I young man," she said ; 
<< For I in dule am dicht ; 

* Quietj calm. 
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Btop, and win a fair lady's Inve, 
If ye be a leal true kmcht.*' 

Snt nothing did the tall knicht say. 

And nothing did he blin ; 
Still slowly rade he on before, 

And fast she rade behind. 

She whipped her steed, she spurred her steed, 
Till his breist was a* in a foam ; 

Bnt niearer unto that tall yomig kaidit 
The ladye could not come. 

<< O if ye be a gay young knicht, 

As well I trow you be. 
Full tight your bridle-reins, and stay 

Till I come up to thee." 

But nothing did that tall knicht say, 

And no whit did he blin, 
Until he reached a broad river's side^ 

And there he drew lus rein. 

«< O is this water deep ?" he said, 

*< As it is wondrous dun ? 
Or is it sic as a saikless maid 

And a leal true knicht may swim ?** 

« The water it is deep/' she said, 

** As it is wondrous dim ; 
But it is sic as a saikless maid 

And a leal true knicht may swim.*' 

The knicht spurred on his tall bkck steed ; 

The lady spurred on her brown ; 
And fast they rade into the flood, 

And iast they baith swam down* 
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** The water weets my tae/' she said ; . 

*^ The water weets my knee ; 
Hold up my bridle reins, Sir Knicht, 

For tne sake of Oar Ladye.** 

*' If I would help thee now/' he said, 

** It were a deidly sin ; 
For IVe sworn ne'er to trust to a fair may's word. 

Till the water weets her chin." 

<* Oh, the water weets my waist," she said; 

'< Sae does it weet my skin ; 
And my aching heart rins round about. 

The bum maks sic a din. 

The water is waxing deeper still, 

Sae does it wax mair wide ; 
And ay the farther that we ride on, 
'Farther off is the other side. 

Oh, help me now, thou fause fause knicht ! 

Have pity on my youth ; 
For now the water jaws ower my heid, 

And it gurgles in my mouth." 

The knicht turned slowly round about, 

All in the middle streim ; 
And he stretched out his heid to that ladye, 

And loudly she did screim I 

<< O this is HaUow-mom," he said, 

*' And it is your bridal day ; 
But sad woald be that gay wedding. 

If bridegroom and bride were away. 

And ride on, ride on, proud Margaret, 
Till the water comes ower your bree ; 
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For tbe bride maim ride deep and deeper yet, 
"Wha rides this foord wi* me I 



round, turn ronnd, prond Margaret, 

Turn romid, and look on me I 

nriion hast killed a true knicht under trust, 
And his ghost now links on wi' thee."* 



<»««WK««» <»!»»«»«» 



LAMMIKIN. 



Lammikin was as gude a mason 

As ever hewed a stane. 
He biggit Lord Weirie's castel ; 

But payment gat he nane. 

** O pay me, Lord Weirie, 

Come, pay me my fee." 
*^ I canna pay you, Lammikin, 

For I maun gang ower the sea." 

** O pay me now. Lord Weirie, 

Come, pay me out of hand." 
« I canna pay you, Lammikin, 

Unless I sell my land." 

'' Sin' ye winna gie me my guerdon, lord. 

Sin* ye winna gie me my hyre. 
Yon stout castel, that I hae huilt» 

I sail gar't rock wi' fyre." 

• This grandly wild and most poetieal old romance is Atom Mr Mother- 
weirs *< Minstreby, Ancient and Modern,'* where it is stated to have been 
conunnnicated to the editor by an ingenious friend, who had heard it snng 
in his youth. Mr Motherwell remarks that it may he the original romance 
wtaenoe Shafcspeare derived the fine line in Lear : 

<' Childo Rowland to the dark tower evne." 
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Lord W«rie got » boimie Mp^ 

To sail the sant sea fatem ; 
Bade his ladye weel the castel keep. 

Aye till he should come harae^ 

He said QBta his kdye faiv. 

Before he gaed ahuird, 
<< Beware, beware o' Lammikiiiy 

For he lies in the wudde/*. 

Syne he*s gane to the green saut sea, 

And she's gane to her bouir ; 
But first she gard steik the doors and windovFS 

Of castle, ha'y and tonif . 

They steikit windows, they steMdt yetts^ 

Close to the cheek and chin ; 
A' bnt a little shot-window, 

Where Lammikin crap m. 

<< Good morrow, good monow, and save yov, imney* 

Spak out Uie LammikiB. 
<* Good morrow to yoursell, fair sir," 

The fause nurse said to Um. 

<< Where is the lord o* this castel ?" 

Spak out the Lammikim 
*^ He's ower the sea," the fause nurse said, 

^< To eouBSel wi' the king/' 

<< Where are the lads o' this castel ?" 

Spak out the Lammikin, 
" They're a' wi' Lord Weirie, ower the sea," 

The feuse nurse said to him. 

** Where are the lasses o' tUs castel ?" 
Spak out the Lammikin. 

4 
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<* Tliey're a' oat at the ««8hiii§^ bit/ 
The fanse nurse said to him* 



«< ^Where is the kdy o' this eastel ?" 
Spak oat the Lammikin. 

*< She's sewiog ia her paiiitit boair, 
The fause norse said to him* 



» 



** O where, O where, is her aold son?" 

Spak oat the Lammikin. 
** He's gane awa to bay pearlins, 

'Gain' oar lady ly in.'' 



"* 



** Thae pearlins she shall nerer wev," 
Spak oat the Lammikin ; 

" And that, I trow, is sae pitie,** 
Said the faase norse to him. 

<< Bat how can we get at this dame ?*' 
Spak oat the Lammikin. 

*^ O stab the babe, and mak it cry, 
And that will bring her doun." 

Lammikin nipped the boanie babe. 
While load the noarice sings ; 

Lammikin nipped the bonnie bebe> 
While heich the red blade ^rings. * 

«< O gentle noarice, still my bairn ; 

O still him wi' the keys. ' 
<< He will not stiU, fur lady. 

Let me do what I please." 

<< O gentle noarice, still my baiin ; 
O still him wi' the ring." 

) * AcafantflwtfBiawlMaoiirliidysludlltefn* 

Z 

I 
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^ He winim still, fiiir lady. 
Let me do any thing/' 

*< O gentle nonrice, still my bairn ; 

Wr the spnuey but or the knife." 
<* I'll try what I can do, madam, 

Though I should lose my life." 

" Sweet nonrice, loud still cries my baim ; 

O stUl him wi' the bell." 
** He will not still, &ir lady^ 

Till ye come donn yourselL" 

** O how can I come doun, nourice, 

This cauld dark frosty nicht, 
Without a coal into my bonir. 

But or a candle licht ?" 

" There are twa smocks into your kist, 

As white as ony swan : 
Put ane o* them about you, madam; 

Its sheen will licht you doun.** 

She's taen the white smock about her. 
And she's come tripping doun ; 

And wha did meet her at the fit. 
Bat the bluidy Lammikin. 

<' Oh mercy, mercy, Lammikin I 

Hae mercy upon me I 
Though you hae taen my young son's life» 

You may let mysell abee." 

** Now sail I kill her, nourice, say. 

Or sail I let her be ?" 
** O kill her, kill her, Lammikin, 

For she ne'er was gude to me." 
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^< Scour, then, the basm, nonrice fair, 

.Ajid scour it very elean ; 
XtTs a' to hand this ladye's blude, 

For she's come o* noble kin." 

Slie's lifited up her babe sae fair, 
And kissed his caller brow ; 

<^ 1 needna say fareweel, my babe, 
For I sune sail follow yon." 

Syne they have taen this winsome dame. 
And tied her donn wi' bands ; 

And in her heart's blnde, as it ran, 
TheyVe blythely washed their bands. 

Lord Weirie sat, far ower the sea, 
With mony a lord and dame ; 

And aye he thocht on his ladye, 
That lanesome sat at hame. 

** I wish, I wish, a' may be weel, 

With my ladye at hame ; 
For the rings o' gowd on my fingers. 

They're bursting a' in twain 1" 

He's gard his ship be riggit fast. 
And he's sailed ower the faem, 

And sune, full sune, was Lord Weirie 
Ance mair at his door-stane. 

When Weirie and his train licht donn. 

It was cauld winter e'en ; 
Nae Toice was there to welcome them. 

Nor nae licht to be seen. 

** Oh, open, open, lady mine, 
The doors come ope to me !" 






Mae kindly voice cam fru withiii, 
An answer for to gie. 

Oh, dowie wu Lwd Weirie's heart, 
Wben he cam to the door ; 

But better dowie was bis beeit. 
When he saw Ilia c' 



O sweetly lang the bladdrird, 

That aat upon tbe tree ; 
Bot sairer gret tlw Lanmildn, 

When he was condemned to die. 

O boQDie sang the mavu, 
Out o' tbe tbomy brake ; 

But sairer grat tbe mnnae, 

When she was tied to tbe stake.* 
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WILLIE AND FAIR AJJNIE. 



S'wrxET WiUie and fair Annie 

Sat a' day on a hill ; 
J^ndy though they had sitten seTen yeir. 

They ne'er had talked their fill. 

Siveet Willie said a word in haate ; 

Fair Annie took it ill : 
** O, I will never wed a wife,* 

Against my parents' will.'* 

** Gif ye will never wed a wife, 

A wife will ne'er wed ye I" 
Sae he is hame to tell his mother, 

As fast as he could hie. 

<' O sleep ye, wake ye, mother ?" he says, 

** Or are the bonir within ?" 
** 1 sleep richt aft, I wake richt aft ;f 

What want ye wi' me^ my son ? 

Where hae ye been a' nicht, Willie ? 

O wow I yeVe tarried lang I" 
^ I have been courtin fair Annie, 

And she is irae me gane. 

There are twa maidens in a bonir ; 
Which o' them shall I bring ? 



• «« I winna ved a tocherlcfls may. ' 

Van in Mr Burton** M&' » 

t That If « my dnmben are ahort* Inoken* and interrupted ; a charac' 
teristie of age : 

MaXa TO ^Hf «{ ri/jth eivvwY^ 
K«e2 lir* e4>daX/Mo7( o^t> ira^io-ra. 

Eurip. Sph. in AuL L 4. 
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The nut-brown maid has sheep and kye^ 
And fur Annie has nane.*' 

** O an ye wed the nat*brown maid^ 

I'll heap gold wi' my band ; 
But an ye wed her, fisir Annie, 

I'll straik it wi' a wand. 

The nut-brown maid has sheip and kye. 

Fair Annie she has nane ; 
Sae, Willie, for my benison,* 

The nut-brown maid bring bamOb** 

<^ O I sail wed the nut-brown maid. 

And I sail bring her bane ; 
Though peace suld ne^er be us between, 

Till death sinder's i^ain. 

But alas t alas T says sweit Willie ; 

« O fair is Annie's face I" 
<< But whafis the matter, my son Willie? 

She has nae other grace." 

<< Alas t alas !" says sweit Willie ; 

<< But white is Annie's hand I" 
<< But what's the matter, my son WilBe ? * 

She has na a fur o' land." 

Syne he is till bis brother gane : 
" Now, brother, redef ye me I 

O sail I marry the nut-brown bride. 
And let hir Annie be ?". 

<< The nut-brown bride has owsen, brother ; 
The nut-brown bride has kye : 

• BloMing. t ObMnre, attend. 



.< 
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X ^wBd hae ye to many the not-brown bride, 
And set fair Annie bye." 

*^ Her owsen micht die in the fields^ billie,* 

Her kye into ^e byre ; 
Aisd I hae naething left mOy syne» 

But a fat iadget by the fore I 

Her awaotk micht na die in the fiehlsy billiey 

Nor her kye into the byre ; 
Cut what's this world's wealth to me. 

An I get na my heart's deayre I" 

Syne he has to his sister gane ; 

** Now, sister, rede ye me t 
O sail I marry the nut^ro^wn bride, 

And set fair Annie free ?" 

<< I rede ye tak fair Annie, InUie^ 
And let the brown bride alane ; 

Lest ye shonld sigh and say, Alas I 
What is this we broncht hame ?" 

** No, I will tak my mother's adrice, 
And my brother's, ont o' hand ;% 

And I will tak the nnt-brown bride ; 
Fidr Annie may leive the land/* 

Up then rose fair Annie's fiither, 

Twa hours orr it was day, 
And he is gane into the bouir 

Wherin fair Annie lay. ^ 

" Rise up, rise up, fair Annie," he says ; 
^* Put on your silken sheene ; 

• Brother. t A large dumsy wonum. i Immediately. 
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For we mann gang to Marie's kirky 
To see this gay weddin. 

Ye maimiia put on the black, the black. 

Nor yet maim ye the bronn ; 
But the scarlet sae red, and the kerches sae wiute, 

And your bonnie locks hanging donn." 

<< O I will gae to Willie's weddin. 

And in that gear sae fine : 
O I will gae to Willie's weddin ; 

Bat I had rather the mass was mine. 

Maidens, to my boair come^ 

And lay gold on my hair ; 
And where ye laid a plait before, 

See ye lay ten times mair. 

Tailors, to my bomr come^ 

And mak to me a weed ; 
And, smiths, unto my stable come, 

And shoe to me a steed/' 

At every tait o' Annie's horse mane. 

There hang a silver bell ; 
And there came a wind out frae the south, 

That made them a' to knell.* 



« A]inie*fe steed was silver shod, 
And gowden graithed behin' ; . 
At every tait 6* her horse mane, 
A silver bell did ring. 

When Annie was in her saddle sets 

She glancit like the mune; 
There was as much gold abune ber blow 

Wad buy an earMom. 

When Annie was in her saddle set. 

She glancit like the fire; 
There was as much gold above her brow 

Was worth a yerl's hire. 
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Four and twenty gay fi^ide 

Rade by fmr Ame's side. 
And four and twenty fsdr ladyes. 

As gin she had been a bride. 

And wben she cam to Marie's kirk. 

And sat dona in the deas,* 
The licbt that cam frae £ur Amue^ 

Enlichtent a* the place. 

The deiding that fair Annie had oo, 
Was sae wi* pearls ower^nne,f 

That» whan she earn into the kurki 
She shimmered like the son. 

She nat her by the nut-brown bride, 
And her een they were sae eleur, 

Sweit Willie he chsD. forgot the bride. 
When fair Awake drew near. 

Then np and stands the nut-brown bride. 

Just at her Other's knee: 
«< O wha is this, my father deir, 

That blinks in Wyiie's ee?*' 
« O this is Willie's first true love. 

Before he lored thee.'' 

« If that be Willie's first true love, 

He roicht ha latten me be ; 
She has as muckle gowd on ae finger, 

As rU wear till I die. 

Annie gaed on the high high hUI* 

And WilUe the dowie glen ; 
Annie alane shone hrichter 

Than Willie and a»hte men. „ „ . . --^ 

Var. in Mr Burton** MS. 

* A stone seat at the door is so termed in Scotland. 
1 Overlaid. 
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O where gat ye that water, Annie, 
That washes yon sae white?" 

" I gat it aneath yon marhle stane,* 
Where yell ne'er get the like. 

For yeVe been washed in Dnnnie's well^f 

And dried on Dunnie's dyke ; 
And a' the water in the sea 
Will nevir wash ye white." J 

Willie had a rose into his hi^; 

He gare it kisses three ; 
And, reaching by the nut-brown bride, 

Laid it on Annie's knee. 

" Tak bak, and weir your rose, Willie, 

As lang as it will last; 
For, like yoor lore, its sweetness a' 

Will sune be gane and past. 

Weir ye the rose o' love, Willie, 

And I the thorn o' care ; 
For the woman sail nevir heir a son, 

That will mak my heart sae sair." 



When nicht was come, and day was gane. 

And a' men bonne to bed, 
Sweit Wilhe and the nut-brown bride 

In their chamber were laid. 

They hadna weel lain douo, lain doun, 
Nor yet had faun asleep, 

bitde °****P^'*<»* insinuation regarding tbe dun complexioa of tha 
t Sea the final note for a varioui reading fhnn thia point. 
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When up and stands she, fair Annie, 
Just np at Willie's feet. 

« Weel bmik ye o'*^ your bronn, bronn bride. 

Between ye and the wa' I 
And sae will I o' my winding-sheet. 

That suits me best of a' ! 

Weel bnuk ye o' your broan, bronn bride, 

Between ye and the stock I 
And sae will I o' my black, black kist, 

That has neither key nor lock. 

Weel bmik ye o* your broun, bronn bride. 

And o' your bridal bed ; 
And sae will I o' the cauld, canld mools. 

That sune will hap my heid I'' 

Sad Willie rase, put on his claes, 
Drew till him hose and shoon, 

And he is on to Annie's bouir, 
By the lee licht o' the mune. 

The firsten bouir that he cam till, 
There was right dowie wark ; 

Her mother and her three sisters 
Were making to Annie a sark. ^ 

The nexten bouir that he cam till, 
There was richt dowie cheir ; 

Her father and her seven brethren 
Were makin to Annie a bier. 

The lasten bouir that he cam till, 
O heayy was his care I 

'' * May you pooeM with happiness. 
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The urtzen Iiclitt were bmain bricht. 
And fair Annie streekit there. 

HbU lifted up the eoverlety 

Where she faur Annie lay; 
Sweit was her smile, but wan her <^eik ; • 

Ohy wan^ and caidd as clay I 

<< Ohy I will kiss your cheik, Aniiiey 

And I will kiss your chin ; 
And 1 will kiss your clay-canld lip ; 

But I will never kiss woman agaia] 

Thn day ye birl at my lave^s wake 

The white breid and the wine ; 
Before the mom at twal o'clock. 

Yell birl the same at mine !'' 

They birled, they birled at Amde's wake 

The white breid and the wine; 
And ere the mom, at l^t same time. 

At his they birled the same. 

The tane was buriet in Marie's kirk. 

The tother in Marie's qmer ; 
And out o' the tane there grew a birk. 

And out o' the tother a brier. 

And aye they grew, and aye they ^w, 

As they wald feine be neire, 
And every ane that passed them by. 

Said, " Thae's been lovers deire !"♦ 

* This Tery affectiBg baUad was first imblidied, under ftetitie of «* Lord 
Thomas and Pair Annet," in Percy's Reliques. A version leas cusimH e d 
and more at large was afterwards given, under the name of** Sweet Wu&e 
and Fair Annie," by Mr Jamieson, from the recitation of an old lady at 
Arbroath. The above edition is composed out of tlie two. with sone 
amended leadiDgs and additional vetses from anuunucript oopf whiAhas 
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PAIR MARGARET AND SWEIT 

WILLIAM. 

As it fell out on a long summer day, 

Two lovers they sat on a lull ; 
They sat together that long summer day, 

Ajid could not take their fill. 

^ I see no harm by you, Margaret, 
And you see. none by me; 

been Terr kindly submitted to the editor Xxf Mr J. H. Burton» of Aberdeeii« 
and whidi is in itself not the least meritorious of the threes 

There is a remarkable resemblance between the concluding part of Mr 
Jamieaon's copy, which is here followed, and the conclusion of a ballad 
wibUshed by Dr Percy, under the title of '* Fair Margaret and Sweit Wil- 
flam." The editor, therefore, ti^inks it necessary, as he gives *' Fair Mar- 
garet and Sweet William" in continuation, to give Dr Percy's version of the 
eonidusion of this ballad in the shape of a note ; leaving it to the reader to 
adopt whIdi he pleases; 

*' The bride she drewa lone bodkin, 

Frae out her gay head gelr. 
And strak fair Annet into the heart. 

That word she nevor spak mair. 

Lord Thomas he saw fkfar Azmet wax pale. 

And marvelit what mote be ; . ' 

But when he saw her dear heartfs blude^ 
A wood-wroth waxed he. 

He drew his dagger, that was sae sharp. 

That was sae soup and meet* 
And drave 't into the nut-brown brlde« 

That fell deid at his feet. 

' Now stay for me, dear' Annet,' he sed, 

• Now stay, my dear,' he cnifd : 
Then strak the dasger intill his hear^ 

And fell deid bylier side* 

Lord Thomas was buried without kirk-wa% 

Fair Annet within the quiere; 
And o' the tane there new a blrk« 

The other a bonny nriere. 

And ay they grew and ay they threw. 

As they wad fain be neare ; 
And by this ye may ken rieht weil» 

They were twa levers dear." 

2a 
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Before to-morrow at eight o'clock, 
A rich weddiog yon shall see." 

Fair Margaret sat in her bouir window. 

Combing her yellow hair ; 
There she spied sweit William and his bride 

As they were a-riding near. 

Then donn she layed her ivorie eombe, 

And braided her hair in twain : 
She went alive ont of her booir. 

But never cam alive in't again. 

When day was gone, and nicbt was come^ 

And all men fast asleep. 
Then came the spirit of hk Margaret, 

And stood at William's feet. 

<< Are yon awake, sweit William ?" she aaid ; 

*^ Or, sweit WilHam^ are yoa asl^p? 
God give yon joy of your gay luide-bed. 

And me of my wincHng-^ieet !" 

When day was come, and nicht was g<me. 

And all men waked from sleip, 
Sweit William to his lady said, 

** My deir, I have canse to weep. 

I drmmt a dreim, my dear kdye ; 

Snch dreims are never good : 
I dreimt my bouir was full of red swine, 

And my bride-bed foil of bkod." 

** Snch dreims, snch dreims, my honoured sir. 

They never do prove good ; 
To dreim thy bouir was foil of red swine, 

And thy bride-bed foil of blood." 
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H^e oalled up his merry-men all^ 

'Rj one, by two, and by three ; 
Sayingy << I'll away to fair Margaret's bonir, 
13y llie leave of my ladye." 

^nd when he came to fair Margaret's bonir, 

He knockit at the ring ; 
And who so ready as her seven brethren 

To let sweit William in. 

Then he tnmed up the covering sheet : 

" Pray let me see the deid ; 
IViethinks, she looks all pale and wan, 

She hath lost her cherry red. 

T\] do more for thee, Margaret, 

Than any of thy kin, 
For I will kiss thy pale wan lips, 

Though a smile 1 cannot win.". 

With that bespake the seven brethren, 

Making most piteous moan : 
<< You may go kiss your jolly brown bride, 

And let our sister alone." 

<< If I do kiss my jolly brown bride, 

I do but what is right; 
I ne'er made a vow to yonder poor corpse, 

By day nor yet by night. 

Deal on, deal on, my merry-men all, 
Deal on your cake and your wine : 

For whatever is dealt at her funeral to-day, 
Shall be dealt to-morrow at mine." 

Fur Margaret died to-day, to-day, 
Sweit William died to-morrow : 
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Fair Margaret died for pure tme love, 
Sweit William died for sorrow. 

Margaret was buried in the lower chancel. 

And William in the higher : 
Out of her breast there sprang a rose. 

And out of his a brier. 

They grew till they grew unto the chnrch-topy 
And then they could grow no higher ; 

And there they tied in a true lover s kno^ 
Which made all the people admire. 

Then came the clerk of the parish, 

As you the truth shall hear, 
And by misfortune cut them down, 

Or they had now been there.* 
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MARGARETS GHOST. 

DAVID MALLET. 

'TwAS at the silent solemn hour. 
When night and morning meet, 

• This seems to be the old ballad quoted in Fletcher's Knight of Que Bmi- 
Ing Pestle, Acts Sd and 3d ; although the six lines there preaemd an 
somewhat different from those in the ballad as it stands at preseaL Tha 
reader will not wonder at this, when he is informed that this is only giTcn 
from a modern printed copy, picked up at a stall. " Its full title is, * Fair 
Ifargaretfs Mirfortunes. or Sweet William's frightful dreams on hia wed- 
ding night, with the sudden death and burial of these noble lovcn.* Tte 
lines preserygd in the play are this distich : 

You are no love for me, Margaret^ 
I am no love for you. 

And the foUowiBg stansa : 

When it was grown to dark midnifl^t. 

And all were fast asleep. 
In came Margaret's grimly ghost. 

And stood at William's feet. 
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In glided Maigaret's grimly ghost. 
And stood at Wiiliam's feet. 

Her face was like an April monii 

Clad in a wintry clond ; 
And clay-cold was her lilie hand. 

That held the sable shnmd** 

So shall the fairest face appear, 
When youth and years are flown ; 

Such is the robe that kings nrast wear. 
When deadi has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like llie springing flower. 

That sips the silver dew ; 
The rose was bndded in her cheek. 

Just opening to the view. 

Bnt love had, like the canker-worm, 

Consumed her early prime : 
The rose grew pale, and left her cheek ; 

She died before her time. 

*^ Awake I*' she cried ; '< thy true love calls, 
Come from her midnight graye ; 

Now let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refused to save. 

This is the dark and dreary boar. 
When injured ghosts complain ; 
' Now yawning graves give up thdr dead, 
To haunt the faithless swain. 



These lines haye aoqniied an importanee, by gtvlng Urth to one of the 
most beautiful ballads in our own <nr any language, ' Maigaiet's GbosU* " 
— Ptfrci/** Relkput, vol* iv- 

Marniet's Ghost is ffiven in ooniinuation, from the same work. 

* This is, perhaps, the only instance in popular poetry* of a ghost being 
deseribed as appearing in blaek attire. 

2 a2 
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Bethink diee, WiUiaiD, of thy fault. 

Thy pledge, and broken oath : 
And give me back my maiden yow^ 

And give me back my troth. 

Why did yon promise love to me. 

And not that promise keep ? 
Why did you swear mine eyes were brig^ht. 

Yet leave those eyes to weep? 

How conld you say my &ce was fair. 

And yet that face forsake ? 
How conld yon win my virgin hearty 

Yet leave that heart to break ? 

Why did yon say my lip was swee^ 

And made the scarlet pale ? 
And why did I, yoai^ witless maid. 

Believe the flattering tale ? 

That face, alas I no more is fiedr^ 

Those lips no longer red : 
Dark are my eyes, now closed in death ; 

And every charm is fled* 

r 

The hungry worm my sister is ; 

This winding-sheet I wear : 
And cold and weary lasts onr nighty 

Till that last mom appear. 

Bnt, hark I the cock has wanied me hence I . 

A long, a last adieu ! 
Come see, false man, how low she lies. 

Who died for love of yon." 

The lark sung loud ; the morning smiled, 
With beams of rosy red : 
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Pafe William shook in every limb. 
And raying left his bed. 

He hied him to the fatal place. 

Where Margaret's body lay ; 
And stretched him on the grass-green turf. 

That wrapt her breathless clay : 

And thrice he called on Margaret's name. 

And thrice he wept full sore ; 
Then laid his cheek to her cold grave, 
. And word spake never more«* 



* » « *0mm0r*ait»0» 



THE TWA CORBIES. 

As I gaed doun by yon house-en', 
Twa corbies there were sittand their lane ; 
The tane unto the tother did say, 
** O where shall we gae dine to-day ?" 

'* O doun beside yon new-faun birk. 
There there lies a new-slain knicht ; 
Nae livin kens that he lies there, 
But his horse, his hounds, and his lady fair. 

His horse is to the huntin gane. 

His hounds to bring the wild deer hame ; 

His lady's taen another mate ; 

Sae we may mak our dinner sweet. 

• '< This ballad, which appeared in some of the public newpapexa in or 
before the year 1724, came from the pen of David Mallet, Esq., who, in 
the edition of his poems, 3 vols. 1759, infoxms us, that the plan was sus^ 
gested by the four verses quoted [ftom « the Knisht of the Burping Pestle,;] 
which he supposed to be the beginning of some ballad now lost. ' These 
lines,' says he, * naked of ornament, and simple as they are, struck my fim- 

3; and, brk^;ing Aresh into my mind an unhappy adventure much talked 
formerly, gave birth to the following poem, which was written many 
years ago.'"— Prrcy** Rglique$, vol. Iv. 
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O we'll sit OB luB bonnie breist-baney 
And we'll pyke out his bonnie grey eea ; 
Wi' ae lock o his gowden hair. 
We'll theek onr nest when it blaws bore. 

Mony a aoe for him maks maney 
But nane sail ken where he is gane ; 
Ower his banes, when they are bare. 
The wind sail blaw for evermair I" * 
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BROWN ADAM. 

O WHA wad wish the wind to blaw. 
Or the green leaves fa' therewith ? 

Or wha wiad wish a lealer love 
Than Brown Adam the Smith ? 

Bnt they hae banished him. Brown Adam, 

Frae father and frae mother ; 
And they hae banished him, Brown Adam, 

Frae sister and frae brother. 

And they hae banished him. Brown Adam, 

The flouir o' a' his kin : 
And he's biggit a boair in gnde greenwood, 

Atween his ladjre and him. 

It fiell npon a summer's day, 

Brown Adam he thocht lang ; 
And, for to hunt some TeniscND, 

To greenwood he wald gang* 

* Many varioos editions of this wild old ditty bftve ainady appesnd. 
The raroent is partly from redtation, and partly Aon ttie oopy grm ia 
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He has taen his bow his arm ower. 
His bolts and arrows lang ; 

And he is to the glide greenwood^ 
As fast as he could gang. 

O he's shot tip, and he's shot domii 

The bird upon the brier ; 
And he's sent it hame to his ladye. 

Bade her be of gnde cheir. 

he's shot up, and he's shot donn. 
The bird upon the thorn ; 

And sent it Imnie to his ladye. 
Said he'd be hame the mom. 

When he cam to his ladye's bonir door. 

He stude a little forbye ; 
And there he heard a fou fause knicht, 

Tempting his gay ladye. 

For he's taen out a gay gold ring. 
Had cost him many a poan' ; 

** O grant me love for love, ladye. 
And this thsll be thy own." 

*^ I lo'e Brown Adam weel/' she says ; 
*' I trow sae does he me ; 

1 wadna gie Brown Adam's love. 

For nae fanse knicht I see." 

Out he has taen a purse o' gowd. 

Was a' fou to the string ; 
^ O grant me love for love, ladye, 

And a' this shall be thine." 

** I lo'e Brown Adam weel," she says ; 
** I wot sae does he me ; 
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I wBidna be your )kht leman, 
For mair than ye oonld gie." 

• 

Then he drew out his hing bricht bnaidy 

And flashed it in her een ; 
*^ Now grant me love for love> lady^ 

Or through ye this shall gang t" 
Then, sighing, says that ladye fidr, 

*^ Brown Adam tarries lang I" 
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Then in and starts him. Brown Adam, 
Says, ** I'm just at yonr hand." 

He's garred him leare his honiiy bow, 
And garred him leave his brand ; 

He's garred him leave a dearer pledge. 
Poor fingers o* his richt hand I * 



» m»mtm0»m» m t » »m$ 



CHILDE ETHER. 

Childe Ether and Lady Maisry 

Were bom baith at ae birth ; 
They Invit each odier tenderlie, 

'Bune every thing on earth. 

** The lee likes na die simBier shooir, 

Nor gerse the momin dew. 
Better, deir Lady Maisry^ 

Than Childe Ether laves yon." 

^' The bpnnie doo likes na its mate, 
Nor the babe at breist its mother. 

Better, my deirest Childe Ether, 
Than Maisry luves her brother.*' 

* From the Border Minstrelsy. These wa% homv^ett ft copy prerioiisly 
in print, on a single sheet 
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Lt; he needs gae to gain renown, 
Xnto some iiir counUie; 

Childe Ether has gane abroad, 
To fiechte in Paynimie. 

And he has been in Paynimie, 

A twalmonth and a day ; 
"Bat never did ony tydings come, 

Of his welfare tb say. 

Then she's taen ship, awa to sail, 
Out ower the roaring iaem ; 

A* for to find him, Childe Ether, 
And for to bring him hame. 

She hadna sailed the sea a month, 
A month bnt barely three ; 

Until she landit on Cypress' shore, 
By the munelicht sae lee. 

Lady Maisry did on her green mantle. 
Took her purse in her hand ; 

And called to her her mariners, 
Syne walked np through the land. 

She walkit np, she walkit doan, 
Till she cam to a castle hie ; 

There she sat dovn on the door-stane, 
And weepit bitterlie. 

Then ont and spak a sweit sweit voice, 

Out ower the castle-wa' ; 
" Now is na that Lady Maisry, 

That maks sic a dnlefd' fia' ? 

But gin that be Lady Maisry, 
Let her mak mirth and glee; 
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For I'm her brother, Childe Ether, 
That loves her tenderlie. 

But gin that be Lady Maisry, 

Let her tak purse in hand, 
And gang to yonder caslle-wa', 

They ca' it Grorinand ; 

Spier for the lord of that castle, 
Gie him dollars thirty-three ; 

Tell him to ransom Childe Ether, 
That loves yon tenderlie. 

She's done her up to that castle. 
Paid doun her gude monie ; 

And sae she's ransomed Childe Ether, 
And brocht him hame her wi'.* 



OO X W**^*'**^!*** 



PROUD LADY MARGARET. 

'TwAS on a nicht, an evening bricht, 

When the dew began to fa'. 
Lady Margaret was walking up and doun, 

Looking ower the castle wa'. 

She lookit east, she lookit west, 

To see what she could spy. 
When a gallant knicht cam in her sicbt, 

And to the gate drew nigfa^ 

*' You seem to be no gentlemai^ 
You wear your boots so wide i 



. ^Trom Biichan't " Ancient BaUada and Song* of tht North of Seol- 
land," 1818. 
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"But you seem to b^some cunning hunter, 
You weai^^he horn so syde/'* 

^< I am no cunning hunter/' he said, 

*^ Nor e'er intend to be ; 
But I am come to this caitie, 

To seek the love of thee ; 
And if you do not grant me love. 

This nicht for thee rU die." 

** If you should die for me, sir knicht, 
There's few for you will maene ; 

For mony a better has died for me, 
Whose graves are growing green. 

But ye maun read my riddle," she said, 
** And answer me questions three ; 

And but ye read them richt," she said, 
'^ Gae stretch ye out and die. 

What is the flouir, the ae first flouir. 
That springs on muir or dale ? 

And what is the bird, the bonnie bird. 
Sings on the evening gale?" 

<< The primrose is the ae first flouir,' 
That springs on muir or dale ; 

And the thistlecock is the bonniest bird. 
Sings on the evening gale." 



^' But what is the little coin," she said, 
" Wad buy my castle bound ? 

And what's the httle boat," she said, 
^* Can sail the world all round ?" 

*Loiigi or low. 

2b 
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<< O hey, how mony sm^ll pennies 
Make thrice three thonsand^pouid ? 

hey, how mony small fishes 
Swim a' the salt sea ronnd?" 

** I think ye mann he my matdiy" she said^ 
** My match, and something mair; 

Yon are the first e'er got the grant 
Of love irae my father's heir. 

My father was lord o' nine castles^ 

My mother lady o* three ; 
My fathar was lord o' nine castles. 

And there's nane to heir bat me. 

And ronnd about a' thae castles. 

You may baith plow and saw, 
And on the fifteenth day o' May 

The meadows they will maw." 

<< O hold yonr tongue, Lady Margaret," he said, 

^* For loud I hear you lie ! 
Your father was lord o' nine castles. 

But ye fa' heir to but three. 

And round about a' thae castles, 

You may baith plow and saw ; 
But on the fifteenth day o' May, 

The meadows will not maw. 

1 am your brother Willie," he said, 
'< I trow ye ken na me ; 

I came to humble your proud heart, 
Has garred sae mony die." 

" If ye be my brolber Willie," she said, 
" As I trow weel ye be, 
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This nicht I'll neither eat nor drink, 
Sat gae alang wi* thee." 

^< O hold your tongney Lady Margaret," he said, 

^* Again I hear you lie I 
FoT yeVe nnwashen hands, and yeVe nnwashen feet,* 

To gae to the clay wi' me. 

¥*<» the wee worms are my hedfeUows, 

And the cauld clay is my sheets ; 
And when the stormy winds do blow. 

My body lies and sleeps. 

My body's bnriet in Dunfermline, 

Sae far ayont the sea ; 
Bat day nor nicbt nae rest can I get, 

A' for the pride of thee. 

Leave affyonr pride. Lady Margaret," he said; 

^< Use it not ony mair, 
Or, when ye come where I hae been, 

Yoa will repent it sair. 

<< Cast off, cast off, sister," he says, 

<< The gowd band frae year croan ; 
For if yoa gang where I hae been. 

You 11 wear it laigher doon. 

When you are in the gade kirk set. 

The gowd pins in your hair. 
Ye tak mair delyte in your feckless dress, 

Than in your morning prayer. 

And when ye walk in the kirk-yard. 
And in your dress are seen, 

• An aUttsioii to the cnttom of WMhiiiff and draniog dead bodies* whiek 
wai formerly luppoied to be indifpensable. 
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There is nae lady that sees yonr iacei 
But wishes your grave were green* 

You're straight and tall, handsome withaf^ 
But your pride owergangs your wit ; 

If you do not your ways refrain, 
In Pine's chair you'll sit. 

In Pine's chair you'll sit, I say, 

The lowest seat in hell ; 
If you do not mend your ways, 

It's there that you must dwell !'' 

Wi' that he vanished frae her sicht, 

In the twinking of an eye ; 
And naething mair the lady saw. 

But the gloomy cluds and sky»* 



*»«»»^»#ig^»i^»i*»^p 



THE WEE WEE MAN. 

As I was walking all alane, 

Atween the water and the wa', 
There I spied a wee wee man, 

The weest man that e'er I saw. 

His leg was scarce a shathmont lang ; 

Fulf thick and nimble was his thie ; 
Between his een there was a span, 

Between his shoulders ells three. 

He took up a mickle stane, 

And flang't as far as I could see ; 

* The first nineteen verses of this strange belUd are firom the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, the editor of which states that he raoeurcd 
them ftom Mr Hamilton, music^eller, Edinburghn, whose mother had been 
in the habit of sinsinff them. The remaining verses have been supplied by 
Mr Motherwell, [IntrodwHon to " Minstrelsy » AncUntand Modern^' p» 
ixxx.1 In Mr Motherwell's additional stanas* the lady is desigiiated 
*' Jolly Janet;" but her name is here altered to " Lady Maigwet." for the 
sake of uniformity. A somewhat diilferent version of the same ballad ap 
pears in Budian's CoUection, under the title of " the Courteoui KnichL*^ 
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Tlioiigfa I had b^en a Wallace wight, 
I couldna liften't to my knee. 



X «dd, *^ Wee man, O but you're Strang ; 

TeU me where may thy dwelling be?'* 
** My dwelling's by yon green," he said ; 

" O will ye go with me and see ?** 

On we lap, and away we rade. 
Until we cam to yonder green ; 

We lichtit doun to re^ onr horse, 
And out there cam a lady fine. 

Foar and twenty at her back. 

And they were a' clad oat in green ; 

Thongh he had been the king o' Scots, 
The want o' them micbt hae been his queen. 

On we lap, and away we rade. 
Till we came to yon bonnie ha' ; 

The roof was o' the beaten gowd. 
The floor was o' the crystal a'. 

There were pipers playing in ilka neuk. 
And ladies dancing, jimp and sma' ; 

But, in the twinking o' an ee. 
The wee wee man was clean awa.* 



YOUNG JOHNSTON. 

Young Johnston and the young Colonel 
Sat drinking at the wine ; 

• Thit curiouB old relic of Faerie was first printed in Herd's CoUeetion, 
1776. The present version is composed of that given by Mr Herd, and 
another given by Mr Motherwell. In Finlay's Ballads may be found 
tfColdlEngliih poem, from a manuscript in the British Museum, begin- 
Blag, '* As T yod on on ay Mounday," which greatly resembles " the Wee 
Wee Mtn,** and which therefore seems to prove the great antiquity ot that 
ditty, 

2b2 
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'< O gin ye wad many my sister. 
It's I wad marry thine." 

<< I wadna marry your sister. 

For houses nor for land ; 
But 1*11 keep her for to be my leman, 

When I come ower the strand. 

I wadna marry your sister, 
For a* your gowd and fee ; 

But I'll keep her for ^fY lc™u>» 
When I come ower the sea." 



Young Johnston had a nut-brown sword, 

Hung low down by his gair ; 
And he ritted it through the yonng Colonel, 

That word he ne'er spak mair. 

But he's awa to his sister's bouir. 

And he's tirled at the pin. 
^' Where hae you been, my dear brother ? 

Sae late o' coming in. 

Where hae you been, my dear brother ? 

Sae late o' comin in." 
^' IVe been at the schule, sister," he said, 

'* Learning young clerks to sing." 

'* I dreamed a dreary dream this nicht ; 

I wish it may be for gude I 
They were seeking you with the sleuth*hound,* 

And the young Colonel was dead I" 

'' They are seeking me with the sleuth-hound. 
As I trow weel they be ; 

• So altered, by the editor, from " hawks and hounds," the ordinary 
reading; it appearing to him probable tliat the former was the true ori^- 
nal reading, and that the latter was only substituted by reciters when toe 
dea of a sleuth-hound became obsolete. 
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I have killed the young Colonel^ 
^nd tby own true love was he." 

'^ Xf ye bae killed the young Colonel^ 

O dole and woe is me I 
X wish ye may be hanged on a hie gallows. 

And hae nae power to flee/' 

^nd he's awa to his true love's bouir ; 

He's tirled at the pin : 
^ Where hae ye been, my dear Johnston ? 

Sae late o' coming in I 

Where hae ye been, my dear Johnston ? 

Sae late o' coming in I" 
^< O I hae been at the schnle," he says, 

<< Learning young clerks to sing." 

** I dreamed a dream this nicht," she says ; 

" I wish it may be for gude I 
They were seeking you with the sleuth-hound, 

And the young Colonel was dead." 

^ They. are seeking me with the sleuth-hound. 

As I trow weel they be ; 
For I have killed the young Colonel, 

And thy ae brother was he*" 

** If ye hae killed the young Colonel, 

O dule and woe is me I 
But I care the less for the young Colonel, 

If thy ain body be free. 

Come in, come in, my dear Johnston, 

Come in, and take a sleep ; 
And I will go to my casement, 

And carefully I will thee keep." 
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She ittdna weel gane ixp the stairy 

And entered in her toniry 
When fonr-and-twent^r beltit knichts 

Came riding to the boair. 

** Weel may yon sit and see, ladye ! 

Weel may yon sit and see I 
Did you not see a bluidy squire 

Come riding ower the lea?" 

<< What colour were his hawks ?" she said, 
<< What colour were his hounds ? 

What colour was the gallant steed, 
That bore him frae the bounds ?" 

<< O bluidy, bluidy were his hawks, 
And bluidy were his hounds ; 

But milk-white was the gallant steed, 
That bore him frae the bounds.*' 

<< Yes, bluidy, bluidy were his hawks, 
And bluidy were his hounds ; 

And milk-white was the gallant steed, 
That bore him frae the bounds. 

Licht doun, licht doim, now, gentlemen, 
And tak some breid and wine : 

The better you shall him pl|^^^ 
When you shall lightly dine. ' 

" We thank you for your bread, ladye, 
We thank you for your wine ; 

I wad gae thrice three thousand pounds. 
That I could ca' thee mine.'' 

'^ Lie stilly lie still, my dear Johnston, 
Lie still and tak a sleep ; 
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enemies are past and gone, 
.Ajad carefally I will thee keep." 

Johnston Had a little sword^ 
ung low doun by his gair ; 
he ritted it through his dear ladye, 
And wounded her sae sair. 

** Wliat ails ye now, my dear Johnston ? 

^What ails ye now at me ? 
Have yon not got my mother's gold, 

But and my mother's fee ?*' 

*' Ochone I alas I my ladye gay^ 

To come sae hastilie I 
1 thocht it was my deidly fae. 

Ye had trysted unto me. 

Oh live, oh live, my dear ladye I 

Oh live but ae half hour I 
And there's no a leech in a' Scotland, 

But shall be at thy bouir I" 

** How can I live, my dear Johnston ? 

How can I live for thee ? 
See ye not how my red heart's blude 

Rins trickling by my knee ? 

4 

Bat go thy way, my dear Johnston, 
And ride out ower yon plain ; 

And think nae mair of your ain true love^. 
Than if she had never been*'' * 



* Fint published as a fragment in Herd's CollectioD, under the title of 
*< The Cruel Knight" The above version is compiled out of two complete 
ones which have since been published by Messrs Finlay and MothenxriU. 
No attempt has been made, Dy any of these editors, to ascertain if it waa 
foonded upon a real event That it was, however, may be safehr eoi^aG- 
tnred. Tne present editor is, moreover, induced to suppose^ moi the 
name of the hero, (a name formerly predominant oyer all othen in Annaa< 
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THE TWA SISTERS. 

There were twa siBters lived in a boiiir ; 

Binnorie, O Binnoiie ; 
The yoangest o* them, O, she was a floiiir I 

By the bonnie mill-dams o* Binnorie. 

There came a squire free the west ; 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
He lo'ed them baith, bnt the youngest beet ; 

By the bonnie mill-dams o' Binnorie. 

He gied the eldest a gay gold ring ; * 
Bat he lo'ed the youngest abnne a' thing. 

He courted the eldest wi* broach and knife ; 
But he lo'ed the youngest as his life. 

The eldest she was vexed sair. 
And sore envied her sister (air. 

And it fell ance upon a day, 

The eldest to the youngest did say : 

** O, sister, come to the sea strand. 
And see our father's ships come to land." 

She's taen her by the milk-white hand. 
And led her doun to the sea strand. 

The youngest sat upon a stane ; 
The eldest came and threw her in. 



dale,) and flfom the phrase, " Sootlind's ■tnmdi»'* being ueed in Ifr HoA 
copy initeed of the woxd '* boundaf " that the event moit haTe oeeuied 
upob the Border. 
• In lioginA the burden it repeated throughout aU the 
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Ohy sister^ eister^ lend me your hand, 
^nd you shall be heir of half my land." 

** Oy sister, 1*11 not reach my hand, 
^nd 111 be heir of all yoor land. 

Shame fa' the hand that I shoold take I 
It twined me and my world s maik. 

Tonr cherry cheeks and yellow hair 
Had gar'd me gang maiden evermair." 

** Oh, sister, reach me bnt yonr glo^e. 
And you shall be sweet William's love/' 

<< Sink on, nor hope for hand or glove ; 
And sweet William shall better be my love." 

First she sank, and syne she swam, 
Until she cam to Tweed mill-dam. 

The miller^s danchter was baking breid, 
And gaed for water as she had need. 

** Oh, father, father, in our mill-dam, 
There's either a ladye or a milk-white swan.'' 

The miller quickly drew his dam. 
And there he fand a drowned woman. 

Yon conldna see her yellow hair. 

For gowd and pearls that were sae rare. 

Yon conldna see her middle sma', 
Her gowden girdle was sae braw. 

You couldna see her lilie feet, 
Her gowden fringes were sae deep.* 
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Yoa cofoldna see her fingers sina' ; 

Wi' diamond rings they were covered a\ 

« Sur will they he, whae*er they he. 
The hearts that live to weep for thee I" 

Then hy there cam a harper fine, 
That harped to the king at dine. 

And, when he looked that lady on. 
He sighed and made a heavy moan. 

He has taen three locks o* her yellow hair. 
And wi' them strung his harp sae fi&ir. 

And he brought the harp to her ftither's hall. 
And there the court was assembled all* 

He laid this harp upon a stone, 
And straight it began to play alone. 

** O yonder sits my lather, the king ! 
And yonder sits my mother, the queen ! 

And yonder stands my brother Hugh, 
And by him my WiUiam sweet and true I" 

Bat the last tune that the harp played then, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie, 
Was, " Woe to my sister^ false Helen 1" 

By the bonnie mill-dams o' Binnorie.* 

* This very touching ballad, the termination of which ia stngulaiiy poct- 
leiA, vras first published in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, snd af- 
terwards, with some variations and additional stansas, in Ur Janucaoa^f 
" Popular Ballads and Soqgs." Mx Shane, in hia Ballad Book, has ladcrir 

E'ven a th|rd version, with an entirely different burden; d which the fBi> 
wing ia a'sjiecimen : 

Theie lived twa sisters in a bouir. 
Hey Edinbruch« howe Edinbruch ; 
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WILLIE AND MAY MARGARET. 

WiLLiB Stands in his stable door, 

And clapping at his steed^ 
And looking ower lus white fingera. 

His nose began to bleed. 

« Gie com nnto my horse, mother ; 

Gie meat nnto my man ; 
For I maun gang to Margaret's bower, 

Before the nicht comes on." 

** O stay at hame, now, my son Willie I 
The wind blaws canld and dour ; 

The nicht will be baith mirk and late^ 
Before yon reach her bower." 

** O though the nicht were never sae dark, 
Or the wind blew never sae canld, 

I will be in my Margaret's bower, 
Before twa hours be tanld.*' 

** O gin ye gang to May Margaret, 

Without the leave o' me, 
Clyde's water's wide and deep eneuch*- 

My malison droun thee I" 



There lived twa liitenin a bouir; 

Stirling for aye; 
The youngett cf them, O, she wag a floidr I 

Bonnie Sanct Johmtoune stands upon Tay. 

A finiith edition, with a diCterent burden, has still more reeently been given 
. by Mr Buchan, in his «< Ancient BaUads," 182A. In the present reading, 
the best lines and stanzas of all V e four copies are used, according, as 
usual, to the taste of the editor. The twenty-fourUi yene is of Mr Jami»> 
son's own composition. The ballad is of considerable antiquity. Sir Walp 
terSeoU conjectures that the burden, «* Binnorle, O Binnorie," is a cor- 
ruption of *< Hey, nonny, noony," alluded to in Shakspeare's delightAil 
song, *' Sigh no more, ladye;" and Mr Jamieson shows, firom a parody 
published in 1656, that it miift hsTe been popular in England before that 
period* 

2c 
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<< The gold Bteed that I ride upon. 
Cost me thrice threttie pound ; 

And ril put trust in his swift foot. 
To hae me safe to land," 

He mounted on his gude swift steed. 

And fast he rade awa ; 
But ere he cam to Clyde's water, 

Fu' loud the wind did hlaw. 

As he rade ower yon hie hie hill. 

And doun yon dowie den. 
There was a roar in Clyde water, 

Wad leared a hunder men. 

** O roaring Clyde, ye roar ower loud. 
Your stream is wondrous Strang ; 

Mak me your wreck as I come back, 
But spare me as I gang I" 

Sae he has swam throi^h Clyde water. 
Though it was wide and deep ; 

And he came to May Margaret's door. 
When all were fast asleep* 

O he's gane round, and round about, 

And tirled at the pin ; 
Bilt doors were steekit and windows barred, 

And nane wad let him in. 

** O open the door to me, Margaret I 

O open, and let me in ! 
For my boots are fu' o' Clyde water, 

And frozen to the brim." 

<< Oh, wha is this at my bower door. 
That calls me by my name ?" 
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*^ It is your ftrst love, sweet Willie^ 
This nidit newly come faame." 

*^ I hae few lovers thereout^ diereout) 

As few hae I therein ; 
The ae hest love that ever I had. 

Was here jost late yestreen." 

*' O gin ye winna open the door, 

Nor yet be kind to me, 
Now tell me o' some oat-chamber. 

Where I this uicht may be." 

** Ye canna win in this nicbt, Willie, 

Nor here ye canna be ; 
For IVe no chambers, ont nor in, 

Nor ane but barely three : 

The tane o' them is fii' o' com ; 

The tother is fu* o' hay ; 
The tother is fu* o' merry young men— - 

They winna remove till day." 

^* O fare ye weel, then, May Margaret, 

Sin' better mayna be ; 
IVe won my mother s malison, 

Coming this nicht to thee." 

He's mounted on his coal-black steed ; 

O but his heart was wae I 
But, ere he cam to Clyde water, 

Twas half up ower the brae. 

As he rade up yon hie hie hill, 
And down yon dowie den, 
. The roar that was in Clyde water, 
Wad feared a bunder men* 
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When he earn to Clyde water, 

'Twas flowing ower the brim ; 
The rushing that was in Clyde water. 

Took Willie's cane firae him* 

He leaned him ower his saddle how. 

To catch his cane again ; 
The mshfng that was in Clyde water. 

Took WiUie 8 hat frae Mm. 

He leaned him ower his saddle-bow, 
To catch his hat throng force ; 

The mshing that was in Clyde water, 
Took Willie frae his horse. 

His brother stnde upon the bank, 
Said^ " Fye, man, will ye droon ! 

Ye'll tarn ye to your high horse head. 
And learn ye how to soom.*' 

<< How can I turn me to my high horse head. 

And learn me how to soom ? 
I've gotten my mothers malison ; 

It's here that I maun droon.*' 

The very hour sweet William sank 

Into the pot* sae deep, 
Up it wakened her, May Margaret, 

Out of her drowsy sleep. 

'< Come here, come here, my mother dear, 

And read this dreirie dreim : 
I dreim ed my love was at our yetts, 

And nane wad let him in." 



♦ A deep eddy-pool in a river is often called a pot in Saxtland. 
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<«Lie stilly lie stUly now^ May Margaret ; 

Lie still and tak your rest ; 
Syn your true lore was at our yetts, 

It's but twa quarters past." 

Nimbly, nimbly rase she up. 

And nimbly put she on ; 
And the higher that the lady cried, 

The louder blew the win'. 

The firsten step that she steppit, 

She steppit to the kute ;* 
'< Ochon, alas I" said that ladye, 

** This water^s wondrous deip." 

The neisten step that she waidef in, 

She waded to the knee ; 
Says she, '* I wad wade farther in, 

Gin I my love could see." 

The neisten step that she waide in. 

She waded to the chin ; 
The deepest pot in Clyde water, 

She got Sweit Willie in. 

" You've had a cruel mother, Willie, 

And I have had another ; 
But we shall sleip in Clyde water, 

Like sister and like brother I" j: 



• Ankle. t A varied Scottish preterite of wade. 

% Compiled Arom various fragments and cf^ies published in the ooUeo- 
tions of Messrs Jamieson, Motherwell* and Buchan. 



2c2 
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THB LOCHMABEN HARPER. * 

O HEARD ye na o' the silly blind Harper, 
That lived lang in Lochmaben tonn ; 

How he did gang to fair England, 

To steal King Henry's Wanton Broun ? -f- 

Bat first he gaed to his gnde wife, 
Wi' a' the haste that he could thole :% 

« This wark," quo' he, " will ne'er gae weeJ, 
Without a meare that has a foal." 

Quoth she, ** Thou has a gude grey meare. 
That can rin ower baith laigh and hie ; 

Gae, tak the grey meare in thy hand. 
And leave the foal at hame wi' me. 

And tak the halter in thy hose^S 
And o' thy purpose dinna fail ; 

But tie it ower the Wanton's nose, 
And tie her to the grey meare's tail. 

Syne ca' her out at yon back yett, 
Ower moss, and muir, and ilka dale ; 

For she'll ne'er let the Wanton bite, 
mi she come hame to her ain foaL 



• It it not imntolMble tiiat ttiia teOsd b as old as the time oftlie flnlicr 
oftiMBBgHdiHenriea. Theeditor of the Border MinstreliTreBDaiki that 
It Mtim to be the moit mode m in vhidi the harp, as a Boeder instriiiiiiil 
of miuAe, is ftwnd to occur. But tlie whole inddent nmij impBes a Toy 
tarty and ivlautf ire system of mamien, not to speak of the drcumstanee ok 
ttte eowt mnf held at Cariide. whida never was die case in any late period 
fd English liiatiMry. Tlie lancwsge and ▼ersUleirtion of the ballad, more- 
vmt, svpear to the present editor more nearly altin to the older c<i inp <iB i- 
Uona of liM wiBalitlib than thoteoCataaoBt any other pieee of the kind now 



t A horse ao called. t Soflbr. 

I The bote were the wide bree ch e s won by oar anoestma down to tlie 
ituni of Jamts I. and VI., and of which so eztfavagant an aceount is given 
teHndibras. From theallusion in tiie text, they appear to have been used 
as tecepmdm or pockets ft>r the stoway of nrtsrellaneous articles. 
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So be IB np to England gane, 

Even aa faat aa he can hie, 
Till he cam to King Henri's yett ; 

And wha waa there hut King Henrie ? 

** Come into my hall, thou silly blind Harper ; 

And of thy harping let us hear !" 
*' Oy by my sooth/' quo' the silly blind Harper, 

*^ Yd rather hae stabling for my meare." 

The king looked ower his left shoulder, 

And says unto his stable groom ; 
<< Gae tak the silly blind Harper's meare. 

And tie her 'side my Wanton Broun." 

And ay he harpit, and ay he carpit,* 
Till all the lords gaed through the floor ; 

But and the music was sae sweet, 
The groom forgot the stable door. 

And ay he harpit, and ay he carpit, 
Till a' the nobles were fast asleep ; 

Then quickly he took aff his shoon, 
And saftly doun the stair did creep. 

• 

Syne to the stable-door he hied, 
Wi' step a^ licht as licht could be ; 

And when he opened and gaed in, 
There he fand thirty steeds and three. 

He took the halter frae his hose, 
And o' his purpose didna foil ; 



t In fh« Ifinflrelsy of the Scottisli Border, thit wovd Is tsplained sung; 
bat the pieteot editor siUKests, with great deference, that it appean, from 
the iiie made of it hi BwEoui's Brace, to refer to the narration whldi the 
andeot minstreb accompanied on their in«trumentc To earp ia simply to 
r^teortelL 
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He BHppit it ower the Wanton's noM, 
And tied it to his grey meare's tail. 

He ca'd her oat at yon back yett, 
Ower river, and moss, and ilka dale ; 

And she ne'er loot the Wanton bite, 
But held him still gann at her tail* 

The grey meare was richt swift of foot» 
And didna fedl to find the way ; 

For she was at Lochmaben yett 
Fu' lang three honrs ere it was day. 

When she cam to the Harper's door. 
There she gae mony a nicher and sneer ; 

'< Rise," qno' the wife, << thou lazy lass ; 
Let in thy master and his meare." 

Then np she rase, put on her claes, 
And lookit ont through the lock hole. 

'^ O, by my suith," then quoth the lass, 
^ Our meare has gotten a braw big foal I 

'^ Come, baud thy tongue, thou silly lass ; 

The moon's but glancing in thy ee : 
rU wad my haill fee 'gainst a groat,* 

It's bigger than e'er our foal will be." 

The neebors, too^ that heard the noise. 
Cried to the 'wife to put her in. 

<< By mv suith," then quoth the wife, 
<< She s better than ever he rade on." 



Now all this while, in merry Carlisle, 
The Harper harped to hie and law ;f 

• I will bet my whole wag«i agamst iourpence. f High and low. 
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And the fiend dongfat they do* hot litten him to. 
Until that the day hegan to daw. 

But on the inorn, at fair daylicht, 
'When they had ended a' their cheer, 

King Henry's Wanton Broun was gane. 
And eke the puir anld Harper's meare I 

** Alace I akee I" says the silly hiind Harper ; 

*^ Alace I alace I that I cam here I 
In Scotland I tintf a braw cowte foal^ 

In England theyVe stawn my gude grey meare I" 

** Come, hand thy tongue, thon silly blind Harper, 

And of thy alacing let me be ; 
For thon shalt get a better meare. 

And weel paid shall thy cowte foal be." 

Then ay he harpit, and ay he carpit ; 

Sae sweet were the harpings he let them hear I 
He was paid for the foal he had never lost. 

And three times ower for the ^de grey meare.§ 



«»««»«»'*»*»*»*»*» 



THE HEIR OP LINNE. || 

PART FIRST. 

Lithe and listen, gentlemen ; 

To sing a song I will begin : 
It is of a lord of faire Scotland, 

Which was the unthrifty heir of Linne. 

• Nothing could they da f Lost t Colt foaL 

I From Johnacm's Scott Mudoal Museum, toI. vL 1803, oollated with 

the ooOT published in the MiostrelBy of the Seottish Border. 
I " The Heire of LinneT' was first published in Percy's " Reliques," 

(1755,) where it was stated to be from the old manusoipt to which the edi* 
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Hk Mier was a'ridile good lord. 
His mother a lady of high degtee ; 

But they, ahis I were dead him fro. 
And he loved keeping cmnpaBie. 

To spend the daye with m&nry cheere. 
To drink and revel every niehte. 

To carde and dice from even to mome^ 
It wasy I ween, his heart's d^chte. 

To ridoy to mn, to rant, to roare» 
To alwaye spend and never spare, 

I wote, an he were the king himself^ 
Of gdid and fee he mote be bare. 

Soe fares the nntfarifty heir of Linae, 
Till all his gold is gone and spent ; 

And he maun sell his lands so broad, 
His house, and lands, and all his rente< 

His father had a keen stewarde, 
And John o' Scales was called hee : 

But John is become a gentleman, 
And John has got both gold and fee. 



tor was lo much indebted, Uiough, in all piobabUity, it nndenrantgNit al- 
terationf m passing from the manuscript to the press. There is stili car* 
rent in ScoCbuid, a hiunely version whieh begina thus: 

The bonnie heir, the we^fisured heir. 

And the wearv heir o^ Linne ; 
Yonder he stands at his father's gat^ 

And naebody Uds liim oome in. 

O, see where he stands, and see where he gaafiy 

The weary heir 6* Linne 1 
O, see where he stands on the cauld cauaeyf 

Some ane wald taen him in. 

But if he had been bis fiithei's heir. 

Or yet the heir o* Linne, 
He wadna stand on the cauld esusey; 

Some ane wald taen him In. 
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Sayes, << Welcomey wdcome^ Lord of Lmne ; 

Jjet nocht disturb thy heavy dieere ; 
If thoa wilt sell thy lands soe broad> 

Good store of gold I'U give thee here." 

** My gold is gone ; my money is spent ; 

My lande now take it unto thee ; 
Give me the gold, good John o' Scales, 

And thine for aye my lande shall bee." 

Then John ha did him to record draw. 
And John he gave him a god's^pennie ; 

But, for every pound that John agreed, 
The lande, I wis, was weel worth three. 

He told him the gold npon the board ; 

He was richte glad the lande to winne : 
<< The lande is mine, the gold is thine. 

And now 1*11 be the Lord of Linne." 



Thus he hath sold his land so broad ; 

Both hill and holt, and moore and fenne, 
All bnt a poore and lonesome lodge, 

That stood far off in a lonely glenne* 

For soe he to his father bight : 

** My Sonne, when I am gone," said he, 
** Then thou wilt spend thy land so broad, 

And thou wilt spend thy gold so free : 

Bnt sweare me now npon the roode, 

That lonesome lodge thoal't never spend ; 

For when all the world doth frowne on thee, 
Then there sbalt find a faithful friend." 

The heire of Linne is full of gold : 
And, *^ Come with me, my friends," stud he ; 
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<< Let's drink, and rant, and meny vaskef 
And he that spares^ ne'er mote he thee." 

They ranted^ drank, and merry made. 
Till all his gold it waxed thinne ; 

And then his friendes they slonk Kwvy ; 
They left the unthrifty heir of Linne. 

He had nerer a penny left in his punse^ 

Never a penny left but three ; 
The tone was brass, the other was lead. 

And tother it was white monie. 

<< Now well-fr-way 1" said the heir of Uimei 
<^ Now well-a-way, and woe is me I 

For when I was the Lord of Linne, 
I never wanted gold nor fee. 

Bat many a tmsty friend have I^ 

And why should I feel dole or care ? 

I'll borrow of them all by tumes, 
So need I not be ever bare." 

But one, I wis, was not at home, 
Another had payd his gold away ; 

Another called him thriftless loone. 
And sharpely bade him wend his. way. 

<< Now; well-a-way.I".8aid the;hi^ of-Unne, 
'^ Now well-a-way, and woe is me I 

For, when I ^d my lande so broad, 
On me they lived richte merrilie. 

To beg my br^ |rom door to door, 
I wis, it were ftbrenping shame : 

To rob and steale it were a sinne : 
To work my limbs I cannot frame. 



.-^1 
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^^ow 111 away to the lonesome lodge> 
For there my father bade me wend : 

^Wben all the world shonld frown on me^ 
I there Aonld find a tmsty friend/' 



PART SECOND. 

Away then hyed the heir of Linne^ 
O'er hill and holt, and moor and fenne, 

Until he came to the lonesome lodge. 
That stood so low in a lonely glenne. 

He looked up, he looked downe. 

In hope some comfort for to winne, 
But bare and lothely were the walls : 

« Here's sorry cheere I" quoth the heire of Linne. 

The little window, dim and darke, 
Was hnng with i^y, breere, and yewe ; 

No shimmering sun here ever shone ; 
No halesome breeze here ever blew. 

No chayr, no table, he mote spye, 
No cheerful hearth, no welcome bed, 

Nochte save a rope with a renning noose, 
That dangling hung up o'er his head. 

And over it, in broade letters, 

These words were written so plain to see : 
<< Ah I graceless wretch, hast spent thy ally 

And brocht thyself to penurie ? 

All this my boding mind misgave, 

I therefore left this trusty friend : 
Now let it shield thy foule disgrace, 

And all thy shame and sorrows end." 

2d 
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Sorely shent with this rehnke^ 

Sorely shent was the heire of Linne; 

His heart, I wis, was near to brast. 

With guilt and sorrow, shame and siime. 

Never a word spake the heire of Linne^ 
Never a word he spak but three : 

** This is a trusty friend indeed, 
And is richt welcome unto me.** 

Then round his necke the corde he drew. 
And sprung aloft with his bodie : 

When lo I the ceiling burst in twaine, 
And to the ground came tumbling hee. 

Astonyed lay the heire of Linne ; 

Ne knew if he were live or dead. 
At length he looked and saw a bille, 

And in it a key of gold so redd. 

He took the bille, and looked it on ; 

Straight good comfort found he there : 
It told him of a hole in the wall, 

In which there stood three chests in-fere. 

Two were full of the beaten gold ; 

The third was full of white monie ; 
And over them^ in broad letters, 

These words were written so plaine to see. 

" Once more, my son, I set thee cleare ; 

Amend thy life and follies past ; 
For but thou amend thee of thy life, 

That rope must be thy end at last/' 

** And let it be," said the heire of Linne ; 
" And let be, but if I amend . 
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for here I will make mine avow, 

nrhis reade shall g^de me to the end/* 

A.^ay then went the heire of Linne, 
Away he went with merry cheere ; 

X 'v^s, he neither stint ne stayd, 

Till John o' the Scales' house he came neare. 

And when he came to John o' the Scales, 
Up at the speere then looked he : 

Xhere sat three lords at the horde's end. 
Were drinking of the wine so free. 

Then up hespak the heire of Linne ; 

To John o' the Scales then coald hee : 
** I pray thee now^ good John d' the Scales, 

One forty pence for to lend mee.*' 

** Away, away, thou thriftless loone I 

Away, away I this may not he : 
For Chryst's curse on my head," he sayd, 

*^ U-erer I lend thee one pennie Y* 

Then hespak the heire of Linne, 

To John o' the Scales' wife then spak hee : 
^ Madame, some almes on me bestowe, 

I pray, for sweet Saint Charitie." 

** Away, away, thou thriftless loone I 
I swear thou eettest no almes of mee; 

For if we shold hang any losel heere, 
The first we wold begin with thee." 

Then' up bespoke a good fellowe, 

Which sat at John o' the Scales his horde : 

Sayd, *^ Turn again, thou heire of Linne ; 
Some time thou wast a well good lord : 
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Some time a good fellow thou hast been. 
And sparedst not thy gold and fee ; 

Therefore I'll lend thee forty pence. 
And other forty if neede bee. 

And erer I pray thee^ John o' the Scales, 

To let him sit in thy companie : 
For well I wot thou hadst his land. 

And a good bargain it was to thee." 

Then up bespak him John o' the Scales, 
All woode he answered him againe : 

** Now Christ's corse on my head," he sayd, 
*^ Bat I did lose by that bargaine. 

And here I proffer thee, heire of Linne, 
Before these lordes so fair and free, 

Thou shalt have 't backe again better cheape. 
By a hundred merkes, than I had it of thee.'* 

" I draw yon to record, lords," he sayd. 

With that he gave him a god's-pennie : 
" Now, by my fay," said the heir of Linne, 

** And here, good John, is thy monie." 

And he pnlled forth the bagges of gold, 
And layd them donn upon the horde : 

All woe-begone was John o' the Scales ; 
So shent he cold say never a word. 

He told him forth the good red gold. 
He told it forth with mickle dinne. 

'^ The gold is thine ; the land is mine ; 
And now Ime again the Lord of Linne I" 

Says, « Have thou here, thou good fellowe ; 
Forty pence thou didst lend mee ; 
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'No^^KT Ime again the Lord of Linney 
.A^nd forty pounds I will give thee. 



** N'o^ie well-a-way I" quoth Joan o* the Scales ; 

** Now well-a-way, and woe is my life ! 
Yesterday I was Lady of Linne, 

^ow Ime hnt John o' the Scales his wife." 

*^ Now fisre thee well," sayd the heir of Linne^ 
<* Farewell, good John o* the Scales I" sayd hee 

^^ When next I want to sell my land, 

Good John o' the Scales, I'll come to thee.*' 



THE GARDENER.* 

A MAIDEN stade in her booir door, 
As jimp as a willow- wand ; 

* This ballad is oompiled out of two ▼cxsicmg which have appeared in 
OieTecent puhlications of Messrs Kinloch and Buchan. The haUad, though 
of a highly poetical character, is thus one which has only found its way 
into print within the last few years; yet, in Herd's Collection (1776), there 
are two stray stanzas^ which seem to have at one time formed a part of it. 

" False luve I and hae ye played me this. 

In summer, 'mid the flowers ? 
I shall repay thee back again. 

In wmter, 'mid the showen. 

But again, dear love, and again, dear loTe, 

Will ye not turn again ? 
Afl ye look to other women. 

Shall I to other men !" 

Sir Walter Soott, moreover, in his novel of ** Waverley," has put two 
similar stanaa into the mouth of Davie Gellatley : 

" False love I and hast thou played ma this> 

In summer, among the flowen ? 
I will repay thee ba<& again. 

In winter, amid the showers. 

Unless again, again, my love. 

Unless ye turn again. 
As you with other maidens rove, 

111 smile on other men.** 

2d2 
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When by there came a gardener lad, 
Wr a primrose in his hand. 

" O, ladye, are ye single yet, 

Or wUl ye marry me ? 
Ye'se get a' the flonirs in my garden. 

To be a weed for thee." 

^* I loFe your flonirs," the ladye said ; 

** But 1 winna marry thee : 
For I can live without man-kind, 

And without man-kind I'll dee." 

<< Yon shall not live without man-kind ; 

But you shall marry me : 
And, among the flouirs in my garden, 

I'll shape a weed for thee. 

The lilye flouir to be your smock ; 

It becomes your bodie best. 
Your heid sail be busket wi' the gellye flouir ; 

The primrose in your breist. 

Your goun sail be o* the sweet william ; 

Your coat o' the cammovine ; 
Your apron o' the seel o' downs : 

Come, smile, sweetheart o' mine I 

Your gloves shall be o* the green clover, 

All glitterin to your hand ; 
Weil spread ower wi' the blue blawort. 

That grows among corn-land. 

Your stockings ehall be o' the cabbage leaf, 

That is baith braid and lang ; 
Narrow, narrow, at the kute,"* 

And braid, braid, at the branne.f 

• Th« ankle. f The calf. 



J 
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Your sboon shall be o' the gade riie red ; 

I hope it bodes nae ill ; 
The buckles o* the marygold : 

Come, smile, sweetheart, your fill I" 

<< Young man, yeVe shapit a weed for me, 

Amang the simmer flouirs ; 
l^ow I will shape anither for yon, 

Amang the winter shouirs. 

The snow so white shall be your shirt ; 

It becomes your bodie best : 
The cold east wind sail wrap your held, 

And the cold rain on your breist. 

The steed that you shall ride upon, 

Shall be the weather snell ; 
Weil bridled wi' the northern wind, 

And cold sharp shouirs o' hail. 

The hat you on your heid sail wear, 

Sail be o' the weather grey ; 
And, aye when ye come into my sicht, 

rn wish ye were away." 



<l»<W«>i*»«»*»^»*> 



JOCK OF HAZELGREEN.* 

As I went forth to take the air, 
Intill an evening clear, 

♦ "Jock tf Haadgreen" ib formed out o^t^J^^^^^^^^SS^^ 
which have beenpS)li.hed in the receat collections of Mom £S!^^„^* 
Buchan; omitting many of the coarser rtanais of both, and i»proy»2L 
few iT^iiSaim with a^third version which I took down from re^^ 
and another which has been -hown to me to manuswpt by M^^^^ 
It is needless to remind the reader, thatSir Writer Sccrtthaj fojmd^.upon 
the third stania of this ballad, which he heard as a fragment, one of the 
noft delightful narrative songs in the language. 
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I emed a ladye in a wood^ 

Making a neavy bier ; 
Making a hea^y bier, I wot. 

While the tears drapped frae ber een ; 
And aye she siched, and said, <' Alas, 

For Jock o' Hazelgreen I" 

The sun was sinking in the west, 

The stars were shining clear, 
When through the thickest o' llie wood 

An anld baicht did appear. 
Says^ ** Who has done you wrong, iiedT maid^ 

And left you here alane ?*' 
** Oh, nobody has done me wrong ; 

I weep for Hazelgreen." 

*< Why weep ye by the tide, ladye ? 

Why weep ye by the tide ? 
How blythe and happy micht he be, 

Gets yon to be his bride I 
Oh, wha has dune ye wrang, fair maid. 

And left ye here alane ?" 
" Oh naebody has dune me wrang ; 

I weep for Hazelgreen I" 

<< What like a man was Hazelgreen, 

Fair May, pray tell to me?" 
^< He is a comely proper youth, 

I in my sleep did see ; 
His shoulders broad, bis arms long, 

Sae comely to be seen !" 
And aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock o* Hazelgreen* 

"^Now baud your tongue, fair May," he says ; 

" Your weeping let alane ; 
I'll wed ye to my eldest son. 

And ye'll be ca'd, My Dame." 



-^ 
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^* It's for to wed your eldest son, 

I am a maid ower mean ; 
Xni rather choose to stay at hame, 
And dee for Hazelgreen." 

^* If yell forsake this Hazelgreen, 

And go along with me, 
I'll wed ye to my youngest son, 

Make you a lady free." 
** It's for to wed your youngest son, 

I am a maid ower mean ; 
I'll rather stay at hame, and dee 

For Jock o' Hazelgreen. 

Young Hazelgreen, he is my love, 

And e^er mair shall he ; 
111 nae forsake young Hazelgreen, 

Though him I ne'er should see." 
And aye she siched, and said ** Alas I" 

And made a piteouB meane ; 
And aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock o' Hazelgreen. 

But be has taen her up behind^ 

And spurred on his horse ; 
Till ance he cam to Edinbruch toun, 

And Hchtit at the Cors. 
And he has coft * her silken claeB, 

Garred her look like a queen ; 
<^ Ye surely now will sich nae mair 

For Jock o' Hazelgreen I" f 



* Cqft, bought. 

t Varied reading in Mr Kinloch's MSS. 

He's taea her to the Luckenhooths, 
Coft her a braw new goun* 

A handsome feather for her hat, 
A pair o' silken shoon. 
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** Young Hftzelgreen hb is my love. 

And ever niair shall be ; 
m no forsake young Hazelgreen 

For a' the claes ye'll gie." 
And aye she siched, and said << Alas I" 

And made a piteous meane ; 
And aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock o* Hazelgreen* 

Then he has coft for this fair May 

A fine silk riding-goun ; 
And he has coft for this fair May 

A steed, and set her on ; 
Wr mengie feathers in her hat. 

Silk stockings and siller shoon ; 
And they have ridden far athort^ 

To seek young Hazelgreen. 

When they did come to Hazelyetts, 

They lichtit doun therein ; 
Monie were the brave lad yes there^ 

Monie ane to be seen. 
When she lichtit doun amang them a'> 

She micht hae been their queen. 
But aye she loot the tears doun f& 

For Jock o' Hazelgreen. 

Then forth there came young Hazelgreen^' 

To welcome his father free : 
<< Ye're welcome here, my father dear. 

And a' your companie." 
But, when he saw this lady fair^ 

A licht lauch lauchit he : 
Says, " If I getna this ladye, 

It's for her I maun dee. 

This is the very maid,*' he cried, 
** I ance saw in a dream, 
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-waikiiig through a pleasant shade. 

As she bad been a queen. 
For her sake I did tow a vow, 

I ne'er should wed bnt she* 
Should this fair lady cruel prore, 

I'll lay me doun and dee/' 

<< Now baud your tongue, young Haaselgreen, 

And let your folly be : 
If ye be sick for that ladye, 

She's thrice as sick for thee : 
She's thrice as sick for thee, my son, 

I've heard her sae compleen ; 
And a' she wants to heal her woe. 

Is Jock o' Hazelgreen." 

He's taen her in his arms twa, 

Led her through bouir and ha' ; 
** Cheer up your heart, my dearest May, 

Ye're lady ower them a*. 
The mom shall be our bridal day, 

This nicht's our bridal e'en. 
Ye'se never mair bae cause to mourn, 

Frae Jock o' Hazelgreen." 



OO W «i»o»<»«i»o» 



LORD RANDAL. 

<< Oh, where have you been, Lord Randal, my son ? 
Oh, where have you been, my handsome young man ?" 
** I hae been to the wild wood ; mother, mak my bed 

soon; 
For I'm weary wi' hunting, and fain wad lie doun." 

« Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my son ? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man ?" 
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** 1 dined wi' my tme love ; mother, mak mybed aooa ; 
For I'm weary vn! hmiting, and fain wad he ^onn." 

« What gat ye to your dinner, Lord Randal, my boo ? 
What gat ye to yonr dinner, my handsome yonng man ?^ 
<' I gat eels boiled in broe ; mother, mak my bed soon ; 
For I'm weary wi' hunting, and fain wad lie domu** 

^ What became of yonr bloodhonnds, Lord Randal, my 

son? 
What became of your bloodhonnds, my handsome young 

man ?" 
** Oh, tbey swelled and they dee'd ; mother, mak my 

bed soon ; 
For Fm weary wi' hunting, and foin wad lie doun." 

** Oh, I fear ye are poisoned^ Lord Randal, my son I 
Oh, I fear ye are poisoned, my handsome young man I" 
** Oh, yes I am poisoned ; mother, mak my bed soon ; 
For I'm sick at the heart, and fain wad lie doun?"* 



• From the Border Mfnstrdsy. This very Bflbetfof ballad, whidifamf 
to a fine air, leems to be one of those legends which appear in ^Bflfctcnk 
shapes, but with the same general frame- work, in f 11 the eoimtiies of ■•- 
ropeb The following is a nursery version, common in this comtry; 

THE CROODLIN DOa [COOING PIGEON.] 

Oh, whaur hae ye been a' the day. 

My little wee croodlin doo ? 
Oh, I'tc bc«i at my grandmotherly, 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo 1 

Oh, what gat ye at your grandmotfaer'i. 

My little wee croodlin doo i 
I got A bonnie wee fishia^ 

Mak my bed, mammie^ noo 1 

Oh, whaur did she catdi the fishie. 

My bonnie wee croodlin doo? 
She oatch'd it in the gutter>h61e, 

Mak my bed, mammie, noo. 

And what did she do wf the fish. 

My little wee croodlin doo ? 
She boiled it in a brass pen i 

Oh, mak my bed, mammie» noo. 



And what did ye do wi' tht banet 6% 

Uf boiuiie WM cioodUn doo i 
I ffiea them to my little dog; 

M ak my bed, mammie, noo. 

AM what did your fittle doggie do^ 

My bomiie wee CEOodlin doo ? 
He stretched out his head, his feet, and dee'd« 

And so will I^ mammie, nooi 

Mr JamiesoDf ia his ingenioui Aaquisitioii upon Northeni Ballads, 
(Ulua. Nor. Ant. 4to, p. 319,) gives, firom the recitation of an English gen> 
tlemaiij the commencement of a Siiiflblk yersion s 

'< Yihere have you been to-day, Billy, my son? 
Where have you been to-day, my only man?** 
" I've been a wooiiw, motlver, make my bed sooa ; 
For I'm sick at the fieart, and fsan would lie down." 

" What lutve you ate to-day, Billy, my son ? 
Whsit have you ate to-day, my only man ?~ 
** I've ate an eel>pi^ mother, make my bed soon ; 
For I'm sick at the heart, and shall die before noon." 

If r Jamieson also translates, as foHowi, a German popular ditty» entMed 
CTO$»mutter SehlangienkoecMn, i, r. Grandmother Aoder-cook. 

Maria, what room have you been in— Maria, my only child ? 
I've been with my grandmother— Alas, lady mother, what pain I 
What has she given thee to eat— Maria, &e. 
She has given me fried fishes— Alas, Ace. 
Where did she eatch the little fishes— Maria, &e. 
She caught them in the kitchen gaxden—Alas, dec. 
With what did she catch the little fishes— Maria, &c. 
She caught them with rods and little sticks— Alu, &c. 
What did she do with the rest of the fishes— Maria, Ace 
She gave it to her little dark*brown dog— Alas, &c. 
And what becaonae ot the dark-brown dog— Maria, deer 
It burst into a thousand pieees— Alas, &c 
Maria, where shall I make thy bed— Maria, my only child ? 
In the churchyard shalt thou make my bed^Alai, lady mother, what 
painl 

** That any one of these Scottish, English, and German copiea of the same 
tale," Mr Jamieson next remarks, ** fiu been borrowed or trandated ftom 
another, seems very improbable; and it would now be vain to attempt to 
ascertain what it ongiDally was, or in what age it was produced. It haa 
had the great good fortune in every country, to get possession of the nurse* 
ry, a circumstance whidi, from the enthusiasm and curiority of young ima- 
smations, and the communicative volubility of little tongues, has insured 
its preservation. Indeed, many curious rehes of past times are preserved 
in the rhymes and games of children, which are, on that account, by no 
means boieath the notice of the curious traveller, who will be surprised to 
find, after the lapse of so many ages, and so many changes of place. Isn't 
guage, and maaners« how little these difiier amona diflferent nations of the 
same original stock, who have lieen so long divided and estranged from 
each other. As an illustrati<m of this, we give the following chikrs sook to 
the lady'Mrd, which is commonly sung while this pretty insect is perdoed 
on the top of the fore>flnger, and danced up and down. Every child knoww 
the Eni^h rhyme, 

2e 10 
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EDWARD, EDWARD.* 

'< Why does your brand sae drap wl' |»liide,'t' 

Edward^ Edward? 

Wby does your brand sae drap wi' blude. 
And why sae sad gang ye, O ?*' 

** Oy I bae killed my hawk sae gtide. 

Mother, mother: 

" Uidj-biid, lady-bird. At away h(sne» 

Your oouM is on fixe, and your children at hoiiie«.dce. 

" The Oeman children have it much more perfect, as well as mndk picC- 
tfor, the English having preserved only the second stana in their addieev; 

** MarienwUrmchen, setae dich 
Auf meine hand, auf meinehand; 

Ich thu dir nichts su Leide. 
Es soil dir nichts su Leide geechcfan^ 
Will Dur dcine bunte FlOgel sdm, 

Bunte FlQgel, meine Freude. 

** Msrienwttrmchen, fliege w^, 

Dein HSsdien lirennt, die Kindei fchieia* 

So sehre, wie so sehre. 
Die bOse Spinne spinnt sie ein, 
IfarienwUrmchen ; flieghineint 

Deine Kinder schreien sehre. 

'* Marlenwarmchen, flieg hin 

Zu Nachbars Kind, su Nadibars Kind» 

Sie thun dir nichts su Leide ; 
Es soil dir da kein Leid geschehn, 
Sie woUen dcine bunte Flagel sehn. 

Und grQss sie alle beyde." 

• This terrific ballad was published by Dr Percy, from « maiRMeript 
which was transmitted to him, from Scotland, by Sir David r alrjrmiiis 

iLord Hailes). One somewhat similar, but substituting ** Son Davie^ mb 
lavie," for ** Edward, Edward," has since been printed m Mochcmdri 
CoIlectiOB ; and as Edward is a name not native to Scotland, and wludi 
never occurs in Scottish poetry, that editor has suggested that his vernoa 
Is the true original ballad, while Dr Percy's has undergone revisions. W^ 
out entering into the merits of the case, Dr Percy's nas here been given 
jnerelyas the finer composition of the two. 

t "sdward, Edward." like all other ballads in Dr Percy's vork, isprii^" 
«d with an afllected kind of orthogrdphy— 'thus : 

" Quhy dois sour brand sae drop wi* bluld.'* 

But it is here reduced to a mode of spelling more consistent with fiie of* 
tikoepy of the modern ordinary language of Scotland. Since the taallsd vss 
only recovered from tradition about the middle of the last oemuiy* '^ 
aeems necessary that it should have an appearance ccmfomung to that ars/ 
mam than to any other. 
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Oy I bae killed my hawk sae gade : 

And I hae nae mair but he^ O." 

'< Your hawk's blude was nerer sae red, 

Edward, Edward: 
Your hawk's blude was never sae red. 

My dear son, I tell thee, O." 
^^ O, t hae killed my red-roan steed, 

Mother, mother : 
•O, I hae killed my red-roan steed, 

That was sae fair and free, O.*' 

*^ Your steed was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 

Edward, Edward: 
Your steed was auld, and ye hae gat mair ; 

Some other dule ye drie, O." 
*< O, I hae killed my father dear, 

Mother, mother : 
O, I hae killed my father dear, 

Alas I and woe is me, 1" 

'< And whatten penance will ye drie for that, 

Edward, Edward? 
And whatten penance will ye drie for that ? 

My dear son, now tell me, O.*' 
** I'll set my feet in yonder boat. 

Mother, mother: 
I'll set my feet in yonder boat. 

And I'll fare over the sea, O." 

** And what will ye do wi' your touirs and your ha'^ 

Edward; Edward? • 
And what will ye do wi' your touirs and your ha', 

That were sae fair to see, O ?" 
'< I'll let them stand till they doun fa', 

Mother, mother: 
I'll let them stand till they doan fa' ; 

For here never mair maun I be, O." 
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<< And what will ye leave to your bainui and 7oiir infa^ 

Edward, Edward? 
And what will ye leave to your bairns and your wife, 

Wh^n ye gang ower the sea, O ?" 
** The warld's room : let them beg through life. 

Mother, mother : 
The warld*s room : let them beg through life ; 

For iJiem never mair will I see, O," < 



** And what will you leave to your ain mother d 

Edward, Edward? 
And what will you leave to your ain mother dear ? 

My dear son, now tell me, O." 
** The curse of hell frae me ye shall beir. 

Mother, mother: 
The curse of hell frae me ye sail beir ; 

Sic counsels ye gave to me, O V* 



<»»»«>«»» *» t m tmtm 



HU6HIE GRAHAM. 

Our lords are to the hunting gane, 

A-hunting o' the fallow de^ ; 
And they have grippit Hnghie Graham, 

For stealing o' the bishop's meare.* 

And they have tied him hand and foot, 
And led him up through Stirling toune ; 

The lads and lasses met him there. 

Cried, << Hughie Graham, thou art a loon.'' 

<< O lowse my richt hand free," he says, 
<< And put my braid sword in the same ; 

He's no in Stirling toune this day, 

Daur tell the t^e to Hughie Graham/' 
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Then up bespak the brave Whitefoord, 
As be sat by the bishop's knee ; 

** Five hundred white stots* I'll gie you, 
If ye'U let Hughie Graham gae free." 

** O baud your tongue/' the bishop says, 
<^ And wr' your pleading let me be ; 

For though ten Grahams were in his coat, 
Hughie Graham this day shall dee." 

Up then bespak the fair Whitefoord, 
As she sat by the bishop's knee : 

<< Five hundred white pence 1*11 gie you, 
If ye'U gie Hughie Graham to me/' 

<< O baud your tongue, now, lady fair, 
And wi' your pleading let it be ; 

Were be but the one Graham of the nani6> 
He suld be hangit high for me." 

They've taen bim to the Gallows*knowe; 

He lookit to the gallows tree ; 
Yet never colour left his cheek, 

Nor ever did he blink bis ee. 

At length be lookit round about. 
To see whatever he could spy ; 

And there he saw his auld father, 
And he was weeping bitterly. 

*^ baud your tongue, my father dear, 
And wi' your weeping let it be. 

Thy weeping's sairer on my heart 
Than a' that they can do to me. 



* Oxeo. 
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And ye may gie my brother John 

My sword that's bent in the middle dear ; 

And let him come at twelve o'clock. 
And see me {my the bishop's meare. 

And ye may gie my brother James 
My sword that's bent in the middle bromi ; 

And bid him come at four o'clodci 
And see his brother Hugh cut doun. 

Remember me to Maggie, my wife. 
The neist time ye gang ower the muir : 

Tell her sbe stawe the bishop's meare ; 
Tell her she was the bishop's whore. 

And ye may tell my kith and kin, 
I never did disg^race their blood ; 

Andy when they meet the bishop's cloak. 
To mak it shorter by the hood."* 

• From Johmoi^s Scoti Muiical Muieunw to ivfaicih it mM f oni i fl w t ii 
by Burns. Mr CromelL has preserved the fidlowing note, by the poel^ oi 
the subject 

«< There are several editions of this ballad. This* here inserted, it flrom 
oral tradition in Ayrshire, where, when I was a boy, it was apopulax i 
It originally had a simple old tune, whidi 1 have ibrgotten.** 

Bums. Mr Cromek adds, did not choose to be perfectly candid in : 
king this statement ; the third and eighth stanaas being entirely bis own 
composition, while the ninth and tenth were eorrected by him.*-aeiec^ Sett* 
Hih Songt, ii, 151. 

In the present copy, one half stanxa— the second portion of the sevendi— 
is borrowed Arom an edidon in the Bonier Minstrelsy, where the hero is re> 
presented as sulfering at Carlisle; a version somewfauit mfsrior in point of 
poetry and pathos, to the present, but which is probably less corrupted by 
modem taste. Sir Walter Scotthas made it appear, in the notea to his copy, 
that the bishop whose mare occasioned the catastrophe, was Robert Ald- 
ridge. Bishop of Carlisle during the reigns of Mary and Eliaabeth, and that 
Hughie Graham was one of the dan Graeme, w1k> dwelt on what is called 
the Debateable Land, near the Frith of Solway, a restless and ^edatory 
tribe, whose policy it was to fight in the interest of Engbuid or Scotland, 
precisely as dthcr of these CQUisea happened to be ooosistent with tMr own 
interest. 
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yCJ^PTAm WBDDEBBURN'S COURTSHIP. 

^ The Laird of Rosliu's daughter 

Walked through the wood her hine ; 
And by cam Caplam Wedderbuni^ 

A servant to the king* 
He said unto his saving many 

^< Were t not against the law, 
I wad tak her to my ain bed, 

And lay her neist the wa\" 

<< I am walking here alane/' she says^ 

'< Among my fathers trees ; 
And you mudt let me walk alone. 

Kind sir, now, if you please : 
The supper bell it will be nuigt 

And rU be missed awa ; 
Sae I winna lie in your bed. 

Either at stock or wa'." 

He says, « My pretty lady, 

I pray, lend me your hand. 
And ye 11 hae drums and trumpets 

Always at your command ; 
And fifty men to guard you with. 

That well their swords can draw ; 
Sae we'se baith lie in ae bed, 

And ye'se lie neist the wa*.' 
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** Hand awa frae me,'* she said, 

** And pray let gae my hand : 
The supper bell it will be rung ; 

I can nae langer stand ; 
My father he will angry be. 

Gin I be missed awa ; 
Sae ril nae lie in your bed, 

Either at stock or wa*." 
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Then sidd the pretty lady, 

** I pray tell me your name ?" 
«< My name is Captain Wedderburn, 

A servant to the king. 
Though thy father and his men were here, 

O* them I'd have nae awe ; 
But wad tak you to my ain bed, 

And lay you neist the wa*." 



He lichtit afiP his milk-white steed, 

And set this lady on ; 
And, a* the way he walked on foot. 

He held her by the hand. 
He held her by the middle jimp. 

For fear that she should fa'. 
To tak her to his ain bed, 

And lay her neist the wa\ 

He took her to his lodging-house ; 

His landlady looked ben ; 
Says, " Mony a pretty lady 

In Edinbruch IVe seen ; 
But sic a lovely face as thine 

In it I n^ver saw ; 
Gae mak her down a down-bed. 

And lay her at the wa'.' 
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« O baud away frae me," she says ; 

" I pray you let me be ; 
I winna gang into your bed. 

Till ye dress me dishes three : 
Dishes three ye maun dress me, 

Gin I should eat them a*. 
Afore that I lie in your bed, 

Either at stock or w&\ 

It's ye maun get to my supper 
A cherry without a stane ; 
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And ye maim get to my snpper 

A chicken without a bane ; 
And ye maun get to my supper 

A bird wi'thout a ga' ; 
Or I winna lie in your bed, 

Either at stock or wa'." 

** It*s when the cherry is in the blumey 

I*m sure it has nae stane ; 
And when the chicken's in the egg, 

I wat it has nae bane ; 
And, sin' the flood o' Noah, 

The doo she had nae ga* ; 
Sae we'U baith lie in ae bed. 

And ye'se lie neist the wa'." 

** O hand your tongue, young man," she saya, 

<< Nor that gate me perplex ; 
For ye maun tell me questions yet. 

And that is questions six : 
Questions six ye'll tell to me, 

And that is three times twa, 
Afore I lie in your bed. 

Either at stock or wa'. 

What* s greener than the greenest grass ? 

What's hicher than the trees ? 
What's waur nor an ill woman's wish ? 

What's deeper than the seas ? 
What bird sings first ? and whereupon 

First doth the dew down fa' ? 
Ye sail tell afore I lay me doun, 

Either at stock or wa'." 

*< Vergris is greener than the grass ; 

Heaven's hicher than the trees ; 
The deil'a waur nor a woman's wish ; 

Hell's deeper than the 
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The cock crows first ; on cedar tap 

The dew down first doth fa' ; 
Sae we'll baith lie in ae bed, 

And ye'se lie neist the wa' 

« O hand your tongae, young man,*' die says, 

" And gie your fleechin ower ; 
Unless ye find me ferlies, 

And that is ferlies four ; 
Ferlies four ye maun find me, 

And that is twa and twa ; 
Or I'll never lie in your bed, 

Either at stock or wa*. 

It's ye maun get to me a plum 

That in December grew ; 
And ye maun get a silk mantel. 

That waft was ne'er ca'd through; 
A sparrow's horn ; a priest unborn. 

This night to join us twa ; 
Or I'll nae lie in your bed. 

Either at stock or wa*." 

" My father he ha6 winter fruit, 

That in December grew ; 
My mother has an Indian gown, 

That waft was ne'er ca*d through ; 
A sparrow's horn is quickly found ; 

There's ane on every claw. 
And twa upon the neb o' him ; 

And ye shall get them a'* 

The priest, he's standinj^ at the door. 

Just ready to come m ; 
Nae man can say that he was bom» 

Nae man, unless he sin ; 
A wild boar tore his mother's side^ 

He out o' it did fa' ; 
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Sae well baith lie in ae bed. 
And ye*lUie neist the wa'." 

Liittle kenned Girzie Sinclair, 

That morning when she rase. 
That this wad be the hindennost 

O' a' her maiden days. . 
But now there's no within the realm^ 

I think, a blyther twa ; 
And they baith lie in ae bed, 

Ai^d she lies- neist the wa'.* 
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KEIMPY KAYB-t 

Kbmpt Kate's a-wooing gane. 

Far far ayont the sea ; 
And he has met with an auld anld man,. 

His gude-father to be. 

** Gae scrape yonrsell, and gae scart yoursell, 
And mak your bnichty face clean. 

For Kempy Kaye*s to be here the nicht, 
Or else the mom at e'en. 

What's the matter wi' yon, my fiedr maiden. 

You look sae pale and wan ? 
I'm sure ye was once the fairest maiden. 

That ever the sun shined on." 



* This very ingenious and amusing poem, which has long been popuUnr 
all over Scotland, first appeared in ** tne New British Songster," a oulec- 
tiim published at Falkirk in 17K5. The present copy is Uken directly ft-om 
Jamieson's " Popular Ballads," with the advantage of being collated with 
one taken from recitation by Mr Kinloch. 

t From the Ballad Book, published in 1824 by Mr Sharpe ; who adds the 
followiDg note : 

*' My learned readers will perceive this pong to be of Scandinavian origin, 
and that the wooer's name was probably suggested by Sir Kaye's of the 
Round Table, whose lady failed to prove her diastity in the troublesome 
affidr of the mantle. The description of Bengoleer's daughter resembles 
hat of the enchanted damsel who appeared to courteous King Henrie." 



Ste they aerapit her^ and setttit faer^ 
Like the face ol an aflay pen ; 

And in cam Kempy Ejiye himseUy 
A dever and tidl young man. 

His teeth they were like tether atakeo ; 

His nose was thcee feet lang ; 
Between his sfaonlders was elk thfe^ 

Between his een a span* 

** Fm come to covt yovr dachter dear, . 

And some part o' your gear.** 
^ And, by my sooA/* qao* Bangoleer, 

<< She'U serve a man o' weir.* 

My dochter she's a thrifty lass ; 

She span seyen year to me ; 
And if it were weel cevntit np. 

Full ten wobs it woold be.*' 

He led his dochter by the hand ; 

Hia doditer ben brocht he ; 
*^ O, is not she the fairest lass. 

That's in great Christendie ?*' 

Ilka hair intil her head 

Was like a heather cowert 
And ilka loose aninder it • 

Was like a bracket yowe.:^. 

She had lanchty teeth, and kaily lips. 

And wide lags fa' o' hair ; 
Her pouches, fa' o' peasemeal daigb,§ 

Were hinging doan her spair. || 



♦ War. fArtalkofbeatb. 

t A ewe whose wool b diacoloured by the sun. 

f Dou|^ I Groiii. 
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Ilka ee Intil her Iictd 

Was like a rotteo ploom ; 
And doun donn browit was the qnesiy 

And sairly did alie gloeoi* 

nka Dafl «poB ker hand ^ 

Was like an iron imke ; 
And iUca teeth imil ber head 

Was like a tether stake. 



She gied to faias a gay gravat, 
O' the auld horse's sheet ; 

And he gied her a gay gold ring, 
O' the anld kipple reet.* 
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KATHERINE JANPARIE-f 

There was a may, and a weel-fanred may, 

LiTed high up in yon glen ; 
Her name was Katherine Janfarie : 

She was eonrted by mony men. 



* The root of the old rafter, 
't TheioeBeryaf thii bdkd it Mid, lif tradition, to Ue upon the banks 
of the Cadden water, a amall rill which Joins the Tweed (from the north) 
betwixt Inverleithen. and CloTenford. By another account* Katherine 
Janfiuie redded in the Glem* a beantiliil and lequestered vale, eonnected 
with Tnuiuair, and utH^ted about three miles above Traquair Houmw 
Tlie nraient version of tlw biJlad is composed out of three difnrent copies, 
which are to be found in the Border Mmstrelsy, Motherwdl's Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modem, and Buehan's Gleanings of Scarce Old Ballads ; a 
very fev verbal alterations being made throughout to cause the various 
panagfls to correspond. The bwlad derives an extcaoial interest, from the 
dreuMlaiiee of its having given the hint of Sir Walter Scott's sp^zlted bal- 
Mof^Lochinvar." 

2f 
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Doiin cam the Liurd o*^ Lamingtony* 

Doun from his ain conntrie ; 
And he is for this bonnie lass. 

Her bridegroom for to be. 

He has courted her, and courted her. 

For a twelvemonth and a day ; 
Till, wi* flattering words and har speeches^ 

He stole her heart away. 

He tauld na her father^ he tanld na her mother, 

He tauld nane o' her kin ; 
But he whispered the bonnie laaa heiaelV 

And did her favour win. 

But doun then came an English lord, 

Doun from the English Border, 
All for to court this bonnie may, 

Weil mounted, and in order. 

He has courted her from father and mother. 

And a* the lave o' her kin ; 
But he never asked the lass hersell, 

Till on her wedding e'en. 

** Prepare, prepare, my daughter dear,^ 

Her father 'gan to say ; 
** For the nicht it is good Wednesday nicht, 

And the mom is your wedding-day.** 

• 
<< Ob, tell me, tell me, father," she 

<< Oh, tell me wha it*s wi' ; 
For I'll never wed a man on earth, 

Till I know what he be." 



• In Sir Walter Scott's version, the name of the favoured lover is Levi 
Lauderdale ; that of the rejected one. Lord Lochinvar. In the present edi- 
tion, the title of the first person is adopted fh>m Mr Motb«nrett s oopy, md 
that of the other from Mr Buchan's. 
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<< He is a.lc{rd from tlie Bordw' sufe, 
From North England, I mean i, 

And when he lichted at my yetts, 
His sfyle was Lord Lymington.'' 

** O where will I get a bonnie boy. 

Will win haith meit and fee ; 
And will rin on to Lamington, 

And cokne again to me ?" 

** O here am I, a bonnie boy. 
Wad win'baith hose and shoen ; 

And will rin on to Lamington, 
And come richt sone again." 

*^ Where ye find the brigs broken. 
Ye mann bend your bow and swim ; 

And where yon find the grass growing, 
Ye mann slack yonr bow .and rin.. 

And when ye come to Lamington, 

Bide not to chap or ca* ; 
But set your bent bow to your breist, 

And lichtly loup the wa'. 

Bid him mind the words that he last spoke, 
When we sindered on the lee ; 

And bid him saddle, and ride fall fast, 
If he be set for me." 

Where'er be fiind the brigs broken, 

He bent his bow and swam ; 
Where'er he fand the grass growing. 

He slacked his bow and ran. 

And when he cam to Lamington, 
He did neither chap nor ca' ; 
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But set his booit bow to his brasty 
And Hditly lap the wa*. 

<< What news, what news, my boimie boy? 

What news hae ye to me ?" 
«< Bad news, bad news, my lord," he said ; 

<< Your lady awa will be. 

Ye're bidden mind the words ye hst spek. 
When ye sindered on the lee ; 

Ye*re bidden saddle and ride fall hit, 
Gif set for her ye be." 

O he has sent a messenger 

Richt quickly through the land. 

And four-and-twenty armed men 
Were sune at his command. 

The bride looked out at a high window. 

Beheld baith dale and down ; 
And she was aware of her first true love. 

With riders many a one. 

She scoffed him, and scorned him. 

Upon her wedding-day ; 
And said, « It was the Fairy Court, 

To see him in array 1" 

But he has left his merry-men idl; 

He left them on the lee ; 
And he's awa to the wedding-house. 

To see what he could see. 

When he cam to the wedding-house^ 

And there had lichtit doun. 
The cups of gold, with good red wine, 

Were going roun' and roun*« 
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"When he g&ed into the wedding-hoase. 

As I do understand^ 
There were foar-and-twenty belted knichtffy 

Sat at a table round.* 

They all rose np to honour him ; 

For he was of high renown ; 
They all rose up to welcome h im^ 

And bade him to sit down. 

O meikle was the gade red wine,. 

In silirer cups did flow ; 
But aye she drank to Lamington» 

For with him she would go. 

O meikle was the gnde red wine, 

In silver cups gaed round : 
At length they began to whisper words ; 

None could them understand. 

When Lymington did call on her^ 

She wadna come ava ; 
Bat when Lamington did whisper her, 

She was na sweer to draw. 

« Now/ cam ye here for sport?" they said^ 

« Or cam ye here for play? 
. Or for a sicht of our bonnie bride, 

And then to boune your way?' 

« I came not here for sport," he said; 

« Nor did I come for play; 
But for one word of your bonnie bride, 

I'll mount and go away." 

They set her maids behind her back, 
To hear what they should say ; 

♦ This seems an allusion to the ancient sport of the Round Table. 

2 F 2 
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But the liral qmetuMi he Btked lier» 

Was always answered nay ; 
The next queetion he asked her» 

Was, ** Monot and come away." 

It is a glass o' the hlade-red wums 

Was filled up them hetween. 
And aye she dnmk to Lamington^ 

Who her tme love had be^ 

He has taea her by the milk-white haad» 

And by the grass-green sleeve ; 
He*s mounted her hie behind himseU, 

At her kinsmen speiied nae leaver 

** Now take your hride» Lwd Lymington I 

Now take her, if yon may I 
Bat, if yo« take yonr biide iu;ain. 

We'll call it bnt foul play/ 

There were fonr^and-twenty honnie boys^ 

A' clad in Jobnstone-grey ; * 
They said ihey would take the hiide agBi% 

By the strong hand, if they may. 

Some o' them were richt willing men ; 

But they were na willing a' ; 
And fonr-and-twodty Leader lada 

Bade them motmt and ride awa. 

Then whingers flew frae gentles' sides, 
And swords flew frae Uie shea's ; 

And red and rosy was the blade 
Ran donn the lilye braes. 

The blood ran doon by Caddea bank. 
And donn by Cadden brae ; 

» Johnatone-grey^he Uveiy of the aadeiit Bofdtr AmUy oC Jokamam- 
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sigfaingy tatd tbe bomne hridey 
** Ohy wie'a me for fonl play I** 

My bleflODg on your lieart, sweit thing ! 

Wae to your wilfa' will I 
There's mooy a gallant gentleman, 

Whase blode ye hae garr'd 8]»11. 

Now, a' ye English gentlemen. 

That are of England bom, 
Come nerer here to aedc a wife, 

For fear ye get the scorn. 

They'll feed ye up wi' flattering words, 

Till, on yonr wedding day. 
They'll gie ye frogs instead o' fish, 

An^ play ye fool foul play. 



«MIMMIiiai«M)*«ll«M» 



6LENL06IB.* 

Foor»aiid-twenty nobles sits in the king's ha' ; 
de Glenlogie is the flower amang them a'« 



In cam Lady Jean, skipping on the floor, 

Jjid she has chosen Glenlogie amang a' that was there* 

She tnmed to his footman, and thus she did say : 
^* Ob, what is his name, and where does he stay ?** 

'*^ His name is Glenlogie, when he is from home. 
He is of the gay Gordons ; f his name it is John." 



t rrom " The Ballad Book," 18f 4. 

t The Gordons, who foim a numerous and mostrespeetable dan in the 
counties of Aberdeen and Banff, are, or were, always styled, in popohur 
polance, " the gay Gordont," probably tmax peculiarity of diameter. 
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He tunied about lichtly, as the Gordons does a',* 
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" Glenlogie, Glenlogie, an yon will prore idnd»' 
My love is laid on yon : Tm telling my mind." 

He tamed abont lichtly, as the Gordons does a\ 
** I thank you, Lady Jean; my love's promised awa.** 

* • - 

She called on her maidens, her bed for to make ; 
Her rings and her jewels all from her to take. 

In cam Jeanie's father ; a wae man was he ; 
SaySy ** rU wed you to Drumfendrich ; he has mair 
gold than heJ' 

Her father^B own chaplain, being a man of great skilly 
He wrote him a letter — ^indited it welL 

The first line he looked at, a licht lauch Umched he ; 
But, ere he read through it, the tears blinded his ee. 

Oh, pale and wan looked she when Glenl(^e came in ; 
But even rosy grew she when Glenlogie sat doun. 

" Turn round, Jeanie Melville ; turn round to this side. 
And rU be the bridegroom, and you'll be the bride.** 

Oh, it was a merry wedding,'and the portion doun told. 
Of bonnie Jeanie MelyiUe,who was scarce sixteen years 
old I 

seems to indicate, that they were cfasracteiised by a certain lertty of earriafs 
which did not attach to their neighbours. For further notice of the pecn- 
liar adjectives by which the principal old iiunilies in Sooeland were ftr- 
merly duoacterised, the editor may make reference to a former pahlia^ 
tion,. entitled " The Popular Rhymes of Scotland.* 
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THE CLERK'S TWA SONS O* OWSEN- 

FORD.» 

PART FIRST, 

O I WILL sing to yovL a sang, 

Will grieve your heart fall sair ; 
How the Clerk's twa sons o' Owsenford 

Hare to learn some unco lear.t 

They hadna oeen in fair Parish, j: 

A twelvemonth and a day, 
Till the Clerk's twa sons fell deep in love 

Wi' the Mayor's danchters twae. 

And aye as the twa clerks sat and wrote» 

The ladies sewed and sang ; 
There was mair mirth in that chamber, 

Than in a' fair Ferrol's land. 

But word's gane to the michty Mayor^ 

As he sailed on the sea. 
That the Clerk's twa sons made licht lemana 

O' his fair dauchters twae. 

<< If they hae wranged my twa danchters, 

Janet and Marjorie, 
The mom, ere I taste meat or drink, 

Hie hangit they shall he." 



« Thk ringulKtly wild and beautiful old ballad is chiefly taken firom the 
ledtation of the emtO!t*8 gnmdmother s (who learned it, when a girl, nearly 
seventy years ago, from a Hiss Anne Gray, resident at Neidpath Castle, 
Peebks-shire ;) some additional stanas, and a few Tarious readings, belnff 
adopted firom a less perfect, and far less poetical copjr, publiahed in Mr 
Badian's « Ancient and Modem Ballads," and fitom a fragment in the Bor- 
der Minstrelsy, entiUed, " The Wife of Usher's WeU," but which it eiU 
dentiy the same nanatiYe. 

t Lcamiag . 4 Paris. 
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And word's gane to the Clerk himsell. 

As he was drinkiiig wine^ 
*niat his twa sons at fair Parish 

Were hound in prison Strang. 

Then np and spak the Clerk's ladye, 

And she spak tenderlie : 
« O tak wi' ye a purse o' gowd, 

Or eiren tak ye three ; 
And if ye canna get William, 

Bring Henry hame to me." 

O sweetly sang the nightingale. 

As she sat on the wand ; 
But sair, sair mourned Owsenford, 

As he gaed in the strand* 

When he came to their prison Strang, 

He rade it round about. 
And at a little shot-window, 

His sons were looking out« 

" O lie ye there, my sons," he said, 

" For owsen or for kye ? * 
Or what is it that ye lie for, 

Sae sair bound as ye lie ?" 

<< We lie not here for owsen, father f 

Nor yet do we for kye ; 
But it's for a little o' dear-boucht lore, 

Sae sair bound as we lie. 

Oh, borrow us, borrow us,f father," they said^ 
". For the luve we bear to thee I" 

" O never fear, my pretty sons, 
Weel borrowed ye sail be." 

• Oxen or eow«. f RaaioDi 
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Then he's gane to tfae michty Mayor, 

And he spakconiteouslie: 
<^ Will ye grant my twa sons' lives, 

£ither for gold or fee ? 
Or will ye be sae gnde a man, 

As grant them baith to me ?*' 

'* I'll no grant ye yonr twa sons' lives. 

Neither for gold nor fee ; 
Nor will I be sae gude a man, 

As gie them baith to thee ; 
But before the mom at twal o'clock, 

Ye'll see them hangit hie V 

Ben it came the Mayor's dauchters, 

Wi' kirtle coat, alone ; 
Their eyes did sparkle like the gold. 

As they tripped on the stone. 

*' Will ye gie us our loves, father^ 

For gold, or yet for fee ? 
Or will ye take our own sweet lives. 

And let our true loves be ?" 

He's taen a whip into his hand, 
And lashed them wondrous sair : 

*^ Gae to your bowers^ ye vile limmers ; 
Ye'se never see them mair." 

Then out it speaks auld Owsenford ; 

A sorry man was he : 
« Gang to your bouirs, ye lilye flouirs ; 

For a' this maunna be." 

Then out it speaks him Hynde Henry : 

<' Come here, Janet, to me ; 
Will ye gie me my fedtb and troth. 
And love, as I gae thee ?" 
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" Ye mU ba» jntor bath and tnitli, 

Wi' God's Uewing and mine." 
And twenty times m loMed bis mondi. 
Her htber loddog on. 

llien out it spealci Um gwf ^^liam, 
" Come here, §weet Maijorie ; 

Will ye gie me lay faith and troth. 
And loTe, aa i gse thee ?" 

" Yes, ye sail hue yonr fruth and IroA, 
Wi' God'* bleaeing and mine-" 

And twenty times she kissed his month, 
Her bdier lookii^ on. 



" O yell tak aff yonr twa black beU^ 
Lay them down on a stone, 

That nane may ken tbat ye are derks, 
TBI ye are pntten dooa." * 

The bonnie deiks they died titat mom ; 

llieir lores died lang ere noon ; 
And the waefii' Clerk o' Owsenford 

To his lady has gane^hame. 



His lady sat on her castle wa'i 
Beholding d^e and doim ; 
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And there she saw her ain gnde lord 
Come walking to ihe toan. 

*< Ye're welcome, yeVe welcome, my ain gude lord, 

Ye're welcome hame to me ; 
But where-away are my twa sons ? 

Ye sold hae brought them wi' ye." 

<< O they are patten to a deeper lear. 

And to a higher scale : 
Yoor ain twa sons will no be hame 

Till the hallow days o* Yule/* ♦ 
»• ■ • 
<* Oh sorrow, sorrow, coftie mak my bed ; 

And, dole, come lay me doun ; 
For I will neither eat nor drink. 

Nor set a fit on groan' I" 

The hallow days o' Yule were come, 

And the nights were lang and mirk. 
When in and cam her ain twa sons, 

And their hats made o' the birk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony sheach ; 
Bat at the gates o' Paradise 

That birk grew fair eneach. 

** Blow ap the fire, now, maidens mine,^ 

Bring water from the well ; 
For a* my house shall feast this night. 

Since my twa sons are well 

Uiher't WelL- H«re, as in almost an other cases, the south countey copies 
greaily exceed that of the northern province in poetical merit. There aje 
fen tales, indeed, which possess the dramatic effect and deep pathos of tlw 
Second Part of this ballad. 
• The hobdays of Christmas. 

2g 
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O eat and drinks my meny^w^ a^ 

Hie better shall ye &re ; 
For my two sons they are come hame 

To me €(Mr oTeniuuur.'* 

And she has gane and made thw bed, 

She's made it mH and fine ; 
And she's happit them wi' her gay mantil^ 

Because they were hear ain.* 

Bat the young cock crew in the many linkmq^ 
And the yinMt ^wl chirped f<9r day; 

And the aulder to the younger said, 
<< Brother^ we mann away. 

The cock doth c^w, the day doth daw» 
The channerin f wcir«i. doth chide ; 

Gin we be missed out o' onr place* 
A sair paJn we mann bide." 

« Lie still, lie still a little wee whil^ 

Lie still but if we may ; 
Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes^ 

She'll gae nmd eie it be day." 



O it's they're taen up their mother's mantU, 
And they're, hung it o« a pin : 

" O lang may ye hing^ my mother's mantt^ 
Ere ye bap 1|^ again." 



* VariAtion in the Border Minstrelsy: 

And she has made to them a bed ; 

SWs niade it luge aMi wide; 
And shtfs taen her aoaatel hei idbou^ 

Sat dovn at tte bed 

f Fretting. 
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SIR JAMES THB ROSR 

MICHAEL BRI7CS. 

Of aU the Scdt^h nortbem cliiefS) 

Of high and warlike name, 
The hravest was Sir James the Rose, 

A knicht of meikle fame. 

His growth was as the tufted fir^ 
That crowns the mountain's hrow; 

Andy waging o'er his shoulders broad^ 
His locks of yellow flew. 

The chieftain of the brare clan Ross, 

A firm undaunted band ; 
Fire hundred warriors drew the sword, 

Beneath his high command. 

2g2 
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In bloody figbt tbrice bad be stood. 

Against tbe Englisb keen, 
Ere two and twenty opening springa 

Tbis blooming youth bad seen* 

The fiur Matilda dear be loved, 

A maid of beanty rare ; 
Ev n Margaret on the Scottish throne 

Was never half so (air. 

Lang bad be wDoed, lang she refused. 
With seeming scorn and pride ; 

Yet aft her eyes confessed the love 
Her fearful words denied. 

At last she blessed bis well-tried faith, 

Allowed his tender claim : 
She vowed to him her virgin heart, 

And owned an equal flame. 

Her father, Bucban's cruel lord. 

Their passion disapproved ; 
And bade her wed Sir John the Graeme, 

And leave the youth she loved. 

Ae nicht they met, as they were wont» 

Deep in a shady wood, 
Where, on a bank beside the bume, 

A blooming saugh-tree stood. 

Concealed among the underwood. 

The crafty Donald lay, 
The brother of Sir John the Graeme, 

To hear what they would say. 

When thus the maid began : " My sire 
Your passion disapproves. 
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And bids me wed Sir John the Gneme ; 
So here mast end our loves. 

My father's will must be obeyed ; 

Nocht boots me to withstand ; 
Some fairer maid, in beauty's bloom> 

Must bless thee with her hand* 

Matilda soon shall be forgot, « 

And from thy mind effaced : 
But may that happiness be thine. 

Which I can never taste/' 

<' What do I hear ? Is this thy vow?" 

Sir James the Rose replied : 
<< And will Matilda wed the Graeme, 

Though sworn to be my bride? 

His sword shall sooner pierce my heart 

Than reave me of thy charms." 
Then clasped her to his beating breast, 

Fast locked into his arms. 

** I spake to try thy love," she said ; 

^' I'll ne'er wed man but tbee : 
My grave shall be my bridal bed, 

Ere Graeme my husband be. 

Take then, dear youth, this faithful kiss. 

In witness of my troth ; 
And every plague become my lot. 

That day I break my oath I" 

They parted thus : the sun was set: 

Up hasty Donald flies ; 
And, << Turn thee, turn thee, beardless youth I" 

He loud insultiog cries. 
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• 

SooB twned aboat tbe hsdem chwl> ' 
And soon his sword he drew ; 

For Donald's blade, before bis breast^ 
Had pierced his tartana throvgL 

** This for my brother's afighted love ^ 

His wrongs sit on my arm." 
Three paces back the youth retired^ 

And saved himself from harm* 

Retoming swift, bis band be reared, 

Frae Donald's head aboye, 
And throngh the brain and crashing bones 

His dtt^edged weapon drove. 

He staggering reeled, then tombled down, 

A lump of Iweathless clay: 
^ So fall my foes l" quoth valiant Rose, 

And stately strode away. 

Through the green*wood he quickly Ined, 

Unto Lord Buchan's haU ; 
And at Matilda's window stood. 

And dms hegan to call : 

" Art thou asleep, Matilda dear ? 

Awake, my love, awake I 
Thy luckless lover on thee calls, 

A long fiBffewell to take. 

For I have slain fierce Donald Graeaae ; 

His blood is on my sword ; 
And distant are my faithful men, 

Nor can asaist their lord. 

To Skye Fll now direct my way. 
Where my twa brothers bide, 
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And raise the raliant of the IsleB) 
To combat on my side/' 

^< O do not 80," the maid replies ; 

<< With me till morning stay ; 
For dark and dreary is the nighty 

And dangerous the way. 

All night ril watch you in the park ; 

My faithful page Til send, 
To run and raise the Ross's clan, 

Their master to defend/' 

Beneath a bush he laid him down^ 
And wrapped him in his plaid ; 

While, trembling for her lover's fuM, 
At distance stood the maid. 

Swift ran the page o'er hill and dale. 

Till, in a lowly glen, 
He met the furious Sir John Graeme^ 

With twenty of his men» 

Where go'st thou, little page," he said, 
" So late who did thee send ?" 

** I go to raise the Rosses clan, 
Their master to defend ; 

For he hath slain Sir Donald Graeme ; 

His blood is on his sword : 
And far, far distant are his men, 

That should assist their lord." 

** And has he slain my brother dear?" 
The furious Graeme, replies: 

*^ Dishonour blast my napoe, but be 
By me, ere morning, dies I 
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Tell me when m Sir Janes the Rose ; 

I will thee weU reward." 
** He sleeps into Lord|Bachaii'8 park ; 

Matilda ia liia guard.** 

They apnrred their steeds in forioiiB mood, 

Aiid scoured along the let ; 
They reached Lord Buchan's lofty towrers. 

By dawning of the day*- 

Matilda stood without the gate ; 

To whom the Graeme did say, 
** Saw ye Sir James the Rose last night ? 

Or did he pass this way ?" 

** Last day, at noon/' Matilda said, 
^ Sir James the Rose passed hy: 

He ftirions pricked his sweaty steed. 
And onimd fast did hye. 

By this he is at Edinhnrgh, 

If horse and man hold good." 
** Yonr pi^, then, lied, who said he was 

Now sleeping in the wood*" 

She wrong her hands, and tore her hair: 
<< Brave Rose, thon art hetrayed ; 

And ruined by those means," she cried, 
** From whence I hoped tlnne aid 1" 

By this the iraliant knight awoke; 

The yirgin*s shrieks he heard ; 
And up he rose, and drew his sword. 

When the fierce band appearod. 

<< Your sword last night my brodwr slew $ 
His blood yet dims its shioe : 
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And) ere the BfAi&og of the mm. 
Your blood shall reek on mine." 

** Yon word it well," 1^ diief replied ; 

** But deeds approve the man : 
Set hf your band^ and, hand to hand, 

We'll try what Talour can. 

Oft boasting hides a coward's heart ; 

My weighty sword yon fear. 
Which shone in front of Flodden-<fieldy 

When yon kept in the rear." 

With dauntless step he forward strode. 

And dared him to the fight : 
Then Graeme gave back, and fewed his arm ; 

For well he knew its might. 

Four of his men« the bravest four. 
Sunk down beneath his sword : 

But still he scorned the poor revenge^ 
And sought their hau^y lord. 

Behind him basely eame'the Graeme^ 
And wounded him in the side : 

Out spouting came the purple tid% 
And all ms tartans dyed. 

But yet his sword not quat the grip, 

Nor dropt he to the ground. 
Till throng his enemy's heart his steel 

Had forced a mortal wound. 

* 

Graeme, like a tree with wind o'erthrown^ 

Fell breathless on the clay ; 
And down beside him sank the Rose, 

And faint and dying lay. 
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The lad MatUda saw bim fall r 
" Ob, spare his life I" she cried ; 

^< Lord Buchan's daughter begs his life ; 
Let her not be denied !" 

Her well-known yoice the hero heard ; 

He raised his death-closed eyes. 
And fixed them on the weeping maid. 

And weakly thus replies : 

** la Tain Matilda begs the life» 

By death's arrest denied : 
My race is run — adieu, my love"— 

Then dosed his eyes and died. 

The sword, yet warm, from his left sida 

With fnuitic hand he drew: 
« I come, Sir James the Rose," she cried ; 

** I come to follow you T 

She leaned the hilt against the ground. 
And bared her snowy breast ; 

Then fell upon her lover's face, 
And sunk to endless rest.* 



* Thif ▼erybetntifti] bftOad wu written upon the itDry of an old oae o£ 
the same name, which is given, as foOom, in " Gleazunin of Scaice OU 
BaBada, Peterhead, ISSS? 

O heard ye o' Sir James the Rose, 

The youna heir 6* Bulddian, 
For he has killed a gallant squixe» 

Whase friends are out to tak him. 

Now he*s gane to the house o* Mar, 
Whai nane micht seek to find him r 
• To see his dear he did repair. 

Weening she might betriend him. 

" Whar are ye gaun. Sir James 2** she laid 

" O wharawa are ye riding ?** 
" I maun be bound to a foreign l«nd« 

And now Vm under hiding. 

Whar sail I gae, whar sail I rin, 
\S har sail I rin to stay me ? 
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THE MERMAID OF GALLOWAY. 

A;LLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

There's a maid has sat o' the green merse siite, 
Thae ten lang years and mair ; 

For I hae killed a gallant squiret 
And his friends seek to slay me.*\ 

" O gae ye doun to yon laigh house ; 
■ I sail pay there your lawin ; 
And as I am your leman true, 
ru meet you at the dawing." 

He turned him richt and round about. 

And rowed him in his brechan ; 
And laid him dotui to tak a sleep. 

In the lawlands o' Buleichan. 

He was na weel gane out o' sicht. 

Nor was he past Milstrethen, 
When four and twenty beltit knichts 

Cam riding ower the Lethan. 

" O hae ye seen Sir James the Rose, 

The young heir o' Buleichan ? 
For he lias killed a gallant squire, > 

And we are sent to tak him." 

" Yes, I hae seen Sir James/' she said ; 

** He passed by here on Monday ; 
Gin the steed be swift that he rides on^ 

He's past the Heichts o' Lundie." 

But as wi* speed they rode away. 

She loudly cried behind them, 
'■ Oin ye^U gie me a worthy meed, 

ru tell ye what to find him." 

" O tell, fair maid, and, on our band, 

Ye'se get his purse and brechan." 
« He's in the bank abune the mUl, 

In the lawlands o* Buleichan." 

Then out and spak Sir John the Graeme, 

Wha had the charge a-keeping, 
" Itfs ne'er be said, my stalwart feres. 

We killed him when a-sleeping." 

They seized his braidsword and his targe. 

And closely him siurounded: 
'* O mercy, me.cy, gentlemen !" 

He then fu* lou(Uy sounded. 

2 H 11 
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And, eyery first nicht o' the new mnne^ 
She kames her yellow hair. 

And ay, while she sheds the yellow huming gowd^ 

Fa' sweit she sings and hie ; 
Till the fairest bird in the green wood 

Is charmed wi' her melodie. 

But wha e'er listens to that sweet sang. 

Or gangs the fair dame tCy-f 
Ke'er hears the sang o' the lark again, 

Nor wankensan earthlie ee. 

It fell in aboat the sweet summer month, 

r the first come 6* the mnne, 
That she sat o' the tap o' a sea-weed rode, 

A-kaming her silk locks doon. 



" SieM ve gae* sic ye tail Sue; 

On oatning len we redraB." 
" Donald, my man, wait tfll I ft% 

And yeiaH get my bredian: 
Yell get my pune, though fix' & gowd, 

T o tak me to Loch Lagan." 

Syne they took out hte hlwiding hear^ 

And aet it on a speir ; 
Then took it to the house o' Mar, 

And showed it to his deir. 

'* We oouldna gle ye Sir James's pazae/ 
Nor yet could we his hreehan i 

But ye sail hae his bleeding heart. 
But and his Idoody tartan*" 

*' Sir James the Rose, Oh, ftor thy sake. 
My heart is now a-breakiae ; 

Cursed be the day I wrodit toy wae« 
Thou brave heur o' Buleichim V 

Then up she rase, and tvarth she gaes; 

And, m that hour o* tein,* 
She wandered to the dowie glen. 

And never mair was seen. 

* Excessive grief, 
t To. 
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Irler kame was o* the whitely pearl. 

Her hand like new-won milk ; 
Her bosom was like the snawy curd. 

In a net o' sea-green silk. 

Sbe kamed her locks ower her white shoulders, 

A fleece baith wide and lang ; 
And, ilka ringlet she shed frae her brows, 

She raised a lichtsome sang. 

r the yery first lilt o' that sweet sang, 

The birds forhood* their young, 
And they flew i' the gate o' the grey howlet, 

To listen to the sweet maiden. 

r the second lilt o* that sweet sang, 

O' sweetness it was sae fu'^ 
The tod lap up ower our fauld-dike. 

And dichtit hi^ re4-wat mou. 

r the very third lilt o' that sweet sang, 

Red lowed the new-woke moon ; 
'Phe stars drappit blude on the yellow gowan tap^ 

Sax miles round that maiden. 

" I hae dwalt on the Nith," quo' the young Cowehill, 

<< Thae twenty years and three ; 
But the sweetest sang I ever heard 

Comes through the greenwood to me. 

0, is it a voice frae twa earthlie lips, 

That maks sic melody ? 
It wad wylef the lark fne the morning lift, 

And weel may it wyle me I" 

♦ Forsook. t Entice. 
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<< I dreamed a dreary dream, master, 

Whilk I am rad ye rede ; 
I dreamed ye kissed a pair o' sweet lips, 

That drapped o' red heart's-blnde." 

<^ Come, baud my steed, ye little foot-page, 

Shod wi'^he red gowd roun' ; 
TUl I kiss the lips whilk sing sae sweet :*' 

And lichtlie lap he donn. 

<< Kiss nae the singer's lips, master, 

Kiss nae the singer's chin ; 
Touch nae her hand," quo' the little foot-page, 

<< If skaithless hame ye wad win. 

O, wha wil] sit in your toom saddle, 

O wha will bruik your gluve ; 
And wha will fauld your erled bride 

In the kindlie clasps o' lure ?'* 

He took aff bis hat, a' gowd i' the rim, 

Knot wi' a siller ban' ; 
He seemed a' in lowe* with his gowd raiment^ 

As through the greenwood he ran. 

<< The summer dew fe's saft, fair midd, 

Aneath the siller mune ; 
But eerie is thy seat i' the rock. 

Washed wi' the white sea faem. 

Come, wash me wi' thy lilie-white band. 

Below and 'boon the knee ; 
And I'll kame thae links o' yellow burning gowd, 

Aboon thy bonnie blu^ ee. 



* flames 
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How rofiie are thy parting lips, 

How liJie-white thy skin I 
And, weel I wat, thae kissing een 

Wad tempt a saint to sin V 

** Tak aff thae bars and bobs o' gowd 
Wr thy gared doublet fine ; 

And thraw me aff thy green mantle, 
Leafed wi' the siller twine. 

And a' in conrtesie, fair knichty 

A maiden's mmd to win: 
The gowd lacing o' thy green weeds 

Wad harm her lUie skin." 

Syne cuiat he aff his green mantle^ 
Hemmed wi* the red gowd roan' ; 

His costly doublet cnist he aff, 
Wi' red gowd flowered doim* 

*' Now ye mami kamejmy yellow hair, 
Doon wi' my pearlie kame ; 

Then rowe me in thy green mantle^ 
And tak me maiden harne* 

Buty firsty come tak me 'neath the chin ; 

And, syne, come kiss my cheek ; 
And spread my hanks o' watery hair, 

r the new-moon beam to dreep." 

Sae first he kissed her dimpled chin^ 
Syne kissed her rosie cheek ; 

And lai^ he wooed her willing lips. 
Like heatber-hinnie sweet 2 

'< if ye'U come to bonnie Cowehill, 
'Mang primrose banks to woo, 

2h2 
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I'll wash thee ilk day i' the neW'inilked milk. 
And hind wi' gowd your bron* 

And) a' for a drink o' the dear water^ 

Ye'se hae the rosie wine ; 
And, a' for the water-lilie white, 

Ye'se hae thae arms o* roine;' 

** Bnt what will she say, yonr bonnie young bride^ 

Busked wi' the siller fine ; 
When the rich kisses ye keepit for her lips. 

Are left wi' tows on mine ?**' 

He took his lips frae her red-rose mov^ 

His arm frae her waist sae sma' ; 
** Sweet maiden, I'm in bridal speed—' 

It's time r were awa. 

O gie me a token o' Inire, sweet may, 

A leil lure token tme ;" 
She crap])ed a lock o' her yellow haiT; 

And knotted it ronnd his bron. 

** Oh, tie it nae sae strait, sweet may, 

Bnt wi' luve's rose-knot kynde : 
My held is fii' o' burning pain ; 

Ohy saft ye maun it bind.'' 

His skin turned a' o' the red-rose hue, 

Wi' draps o' blndie sweat ; 
And he laid his head 'mang the water lilies r" 

'* Sweet maiden, I maun sleep." 

She tyed ae link o' her wat yellow hair, 

Abane his bumiDg bree ; 
Amang his curling haffet focks. 

She knotted knurles three. 
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She weared ower his brow the white lilie, 

Wi' witch-knots mae than nine ; 
** Gif ye were seven times bridegroom ower. 

This nicht ye shall be mine.'' 

O twice he turned his sinking head, 

And twice he lifted his ee ; 
O twice he socht to lift the links 

Were knotted ower his bree. 

" Arise, sweet knicht ; your young bride waits, 

And doubts her ale will soure ; 
And wisUie looks at the lilie-white sheets, 

Doun- spread in ladie-bouir." 

And she has prinned* the broidered silk 

About her white hause bane ; 
Her princely petticoat is on, 

Wr gowd can stand its lane. 

He faintlie, slowlie turned his cheek, 

And faintlie lift his ee ; 
And he strave to lowse the witching bands 

Abnne his burning bree* 

Then took she up his green mantle. 

Of lowing gowd the hem ; 
Then took she up his silken cap, 

Rich wi' a siller stem ; 
And she threw them wi' her lilie hand 

Amang the white sea-faem. 

She took the bride-ring frae his finger, 

And threw it in the sea ; 
'< That hand shall mense nae other ring 

But wi' the will o' me." 

« Pinned. 
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She Collided bim in her lUie ariim, 

And left her pearlie kame ; 
His fleeey locks trailed ower the sand. 

As she took* the white sea-fiiem. 

First rase the star out ower the hill^ 

And neist the lovelier moon ; 
While the beauteous bride o* Gallowa' 

Looked for her blythe bridegroom. 

Lythlie die sang, while the new mune rase, 

Blythe as a young bryde may. 
When the new mune lichts her lamp o' luTe> 

And blinks the bryde away. 

<< Nithisdaley thou art a gay garden, 

Wi' monie a winsome flouir ; 
But the princeliest rose in that gay garden 

Maun blossom in my bouir. 

And I will keep the drapping dew 

Frae my red rose's tap ; 
And the balmy blobs o' ilka leaf 

I'll kep them drap by drap. 
And I will wash my white bosom 

A' wi' this faeayenly sap." 

And aye she sewed her silken snood. 

And sang a bridal sang ; 
But aft the tears drapt frae her ee, 

Afore the grey mom cam. 

The sun lowed ruddie 'mang the dew, 

Sae thick on bank and tree ; 
The plough-boy whistled at his darg,f 

The milk-maid answered hie ; ^ 

• Took the way by. f Day't-work, or task. 
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Sat the lovelie bryde o' Gallowa*^ 
Sat wi' a wat-snod * ee. 

Ilk breath o' wind 'mang the forest leaves 
She heard the bridegroom's tongue ; 

And she heard the brydal-coming lilt, 
In every bird that sung. 

She sat high on the tap tower stane ; 

Nae waiting may was there ; 
She lowsed the gowd busk frae her breist, 

The kame frae 'mang her hair ; 
She wypit the tear-blobs frae her ee, 

And lookit lang and sair I 

First sang to her the bl3^he wee bird, 

Frae aff the hawthorn green ; 
** Lowse out the love-curls frae your hair. 

Ye plaited sae weel yestreen." . 

And the speckled wood-lark, frae 'mang the cluds 

O* heaven, came singing doun ; 
'f Tak out thae bride-knots frae your hair, 

And let the locks hang doun." 

" Come, byde wi' me, ye pair o* sweet birds. 

Come doun and byde wi' me ; 
Ye sail peckle o' the bread, and drink o' the wine. 

And gowd your cage sail be." 

She laid the bride-cake 'neath her head. 

And syne below her feet ; 
And laid her doun 'tween the lilie-white sheets, 

And soundly did she sleep I 



« An eye brimful of tears* U said, in Dumf^iet-Bhire and Galloway, to tie 
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It was in the mid hour o' the nicht. 

Her siller bell did ring ; 
And soun't as if nae eartblie hand 

Had poii*d the silken string. 

There was a cheek tondied that ladle's, 

Canld as the marble stane ; 
And a hand, canld as the drifting snaw. 

Was laid on her breist-bane. 

** O, canld is thy hand, my dear Willie, 
O, canld, canld is thy dieek ; 

And wring tbae locks o' yellow hair, 
Frae which the canld drapa dreip." 

<< O, seek another brydegfoom, Marie^ 
On thae bosom ianlds to sleep ; 

My bryde is the yellow water lilie, 
its leaves my bridal sheet I"* 



*t09m0»*»4»0tm 



THE MURDER OF CAERLAVEROCf 

CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPS, ESQ. 

'< Now, come to me, my little page. 

Of wit sae wondrons sly I 
Ne'er nnder flower o' yonthfnl age 

Did mair destruction lie. 



• From Cxomek's Remwist of Nitlisdale and OtUoway 8ong» 1810. _. 

t Tbto traly beautiful ipedmen of the modem ballad* wmch apnemd 
in ibe Mitutr^ of the Scoltiah Border, it founded upon a Iwend wUeh it 
told b¥ tome of the old Scottiah hittoriaos. in eounesioo with the od^* 
bratedttoryof the murder of the Red Cumin by Bruoe, in the BominietB 
Churdi of Dumflriei. The monks, it appeart, under die imprriion dut 
it was neeestary to expreit tome reaentment for a deed which had been 
committed with to UtUe r«gard to the lanctlty of their altai^ {»▼• out Ibt4 
at they were watching Cumhi*s corpse, oo the night alter hia miinl«» ow 
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Til dance and rerel wi' the rest. 

Within this castle rare; 
Yet he shall rue the drearie feast^ 
Bot and his lady fain 

For ye maun drug Kirkpatrick's wine 

Wi' juice o* poppy flowers ; 
Nae mair he'll see the morning shine 

Frae proud Caerlareroc's town's. 

For he haft twined my lore and me, 

The maid of meikle scom^ 
She'll welcome, wi' a tearfu' ee, 

Her widowhood the mom. 

And saddle weel my milk-white steed, 

Prepare my harness bright ! 
Gif I can mak his body bleed, 

I'll ride awa this night/' 

<< Now haste ye, master, to the ha' ; 

The guests are drinking there ; 
Kirkpatrick's pride sail be but sma, 

For a* his lady fair." 

of thdr number, (all ttie rut having fiOIan aitoen,K heard a mi^emAtiual 
▼crtoe in the air eall out, ** How long, O Lord, shall vengeance be defer- 
red }" when immediatdiy another voiee angwered, «* Bndura with patience, 
until the anniversary of this day shall return for the fiftv-second time.** 
The monkish chroniclers, who relate this circumstance, add that, in the 
year 1357, fifty-two yean afiter Cumhi's death, James of Lindsay, son of one 
of the persons who assisted Bruce in the murder, being entertained in Caer- 
laveroc Castle, the seat of Roger Rirkpattiek, who bore the same relation 
to another and still more distinguished aisodate of King Robert, the form- 
er rose in the night-time, and, for some unknown cause, poniarded his un« 
suspecting host. Having subsequentiy 4ed from the bouse on horseback, 
tile confusion of mind occasioned by guilt and fear caused him to lose 
his way, and he was taken only tiiree miles ftom the castle gate. He waa 
afterwards, on the representation of Kirkpatrick's widow, executed by or- 
der of King David II. And thus was the violation of the altar of the Do- 
minican church expiated in the second generation, and at the distance of 
half a century. 

In the present copy, one stanza (the I7th) is altered, and another (the 
80th) added, by the author, whose kindness in other matters ooanected 
with this publication, I have much pleasure in acknowledging. 
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In came the merry minBtrelsy ; 

Shrill harps wi' tinkling string. 
And bagpipes lilting melody, 

Made proud Caerlareroc ring. 

There gallant knights and ladies bright. 
Did move to measures fine. 

Like frolic Fairies, jimp and light, 
Wha dance in pale moonshine. 

The ladies glided through the ha', 
Wi' footing swift and sure— 

Kirkpatrick's dame outdid them a', 
When she, stood on the floor. 

And some had tyres of gold sae rare. 
And pendants eight or nine ; 

And she, wi' but her gowden hair, 
Did a' the rest outshine. 

And some, wi' costly diamonds sheen. 
Did warriors' hearts assail ; 

But she, wi' her twa sparkling een. 
Pierced through the thickest mail. 

Kirkpatrick led her by the hand. 
With gay and courteous air ; 

No stately castle in the land 
Could show sae bright a pair. 

O he was young ; and clear the day 

Of life to youth appears I 
Alas I how soon his setting ray 

Was dimmed wi' showering tears I 
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Fell Lindsay sickened at the sight, 
And sallow grew his cheek ; 

HHe tried wi' smiles to hide his spite, 
But word he couldna speak. 

The gorgeous banquet was brought up, 

On silver and on gold : 
The page chose out a crystal cup, 

The sleepy juice to hold. 

And when Kirkpatrick called for wine, 
This page the drink would bear ; 

Kor did the knight or dame dirine 
Sic black deceit was near. 

Then ilka lady sang a sang ; 

Some blythe— some full of woe-— 
Like pining swans the reeds amang ; 

Till grief-drops 'gan to flow* 

Even cruel Lindsay shed a tear, 

Forgetting malice deep ; 
As mermaids, wi* their warbles clear. 

Can sing the waves to sleep. 

And now to bed they all are dight, 

Now steek they ilka door : 
There's nought but stillness o' the night, 

Where was sic din before. 

Fell Lindsay puts his harness on; 

His steed doth ready stand ; 
And up the staircase he is gone, 

Wi' poniard in his hand. 

The sweat did on his forehead break. 
He shook wi' guilty fear ; 

2i 
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In air he heard a joyfa' shriek : 
Red Cumin'B gtaast was near. 

Now to the chamher doth he creep* 

A lamp of glimmering ray 
Showed young Kirkpatrick tost asleep 

In arms of lady gay« 

He lay wi' hare ungoarded breaati 

By sleepy juice begniled ; 
And sometimes sighed hy dreams oppress. 

And sometimes sweetly smiled. 

Unclosed her month of rosy hne, 

Whence issued fragrant air, 
That gently, in soft motiOD, blew 

Stray ringlets of her hair. 

<< Sleep on^ sleep on, 'ye lorera dear ! - 

The dame may wake to weep ; 
Bnt that day's son mann shine fon dear. 

That spills this warrior's sle^" 

He lonted down ; her lips 'he prest ; 

O I kiss foreboding woe I 
Then struck on yovng Kirkpatrick's breast 

A deep and deadly blow* 

Sair, sair, and meikle did he bleed : 

His lady slept till day, 
But dreamed the Firth * flowed owor her bead. 

In bride-bed as she lay. 

The murderer hasted down the atair^ 
And backed his courser fleet : 

• The Frith of Solnray, on which Cafflftwroc CtO^lt iltttftted. 
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Than did the thunder 'gin to rair> 
Than showered the rain and sleet. 

Ae fire-flanght darted through the rain. 

Where a' was dark before. 
And glinted ower the raging maini 

That shook the sandy shore. 

And in that flash he might descry 
The pale knight's spectre came— 

Before the wind it flitted by, 
Light as the white sea-faem. 

Then mirk and mirker grew the night, 

And heavier beat the rain ; 
And quicker Lindsay urged his flight, 

Some ha' or beild to gain. 

Lang did he ride ower hill and dale, 
Nor mire nor flood he feared : 

I trow his courage 'gan to foil 
When morning light, appeared. 

For having hied, the live-lang night, 
Through hail and heavy showers, 

He fand himsell^ at peep o' light. 
Hard by Caerlaverocs towers. 

The castle-bell was ringing out ; 

The ha' was all asteer ; 
And mony a screigh and waefu' shout 

Appalled the murderer's ear. 

Now they hae taen this traitor strange 
Wi' curses and wi' blows ; 

And hieh in air they did him hang, 
To grat the carrion crows. 
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^ To sweet Lincladen's lialy cells 

Fou dowie I'll repair ; 
There peace wi' gentle patience dwells ; 

Nae deadly feuds are there. 

In tears I'll wither ilka charm^ 
Like draps o' balefiil yew ; - 

And wail the beauty that could barm 
A knight sae brare and true." 



*l»0»«»»<l»<l#«»0«»» 



HARDYKNUTB.* 

A FRAGMENT. 

Stately stept he east the wa*, 

And stately stept he west ; 
Full seventy yeirs he now had sene. 

With scarce seven yeirs of rest. 
He lived when Britons' breach of faith 

Wrocht Scotland mickle wae ; 
And aye his sword tauld, to their cost. 

He was their deidly fae. 

High on a hill his castle stude, 
With halls and towirs a-hicht. 



* This ballad refers to the battle of the Lam, foaght October S, IMS, 
between the forces of Haoo, King of Norway* whidi had invmded Seotiaiid 
at that part iA the coast of Ayrshire, and those of Alexander III., which 
bad been collected to repel the invasion. The suttfecC of dispute bet we en 
these monarchs, was the sovereignty of the Northern amd Western Idands 
of Scotland. The Scots succeeded in driving back the Norsemen to their 
ships, and a tempest, whidi soon after took plaoe^ alnoat eompletad the 
destruction of the invaders. Haoo himself took refuge, for the winter, in 
Orkney, where he died of grief. 



I he lodged mon^ a knicbt.* 
His dame sae ]>eirless anea, ajiil fair, 

For chaat and be^y deimt, 
Nae marrow f had in a' the laud, 

Saif Eleauonr the Qneea. 

Foil thineen sons to him aho hair. 

All Dien of nloor atoot ; 
In bloidv ficht, wit& sword in banc^ 

Nine W their Ijvea bot J doubt ; 
Four yet remain ; lang may they lire, 

To stand by liege and land; 
Hie wsa their fame, bie was their micht, 

And hie was their oommand. 

Great lore they bair to Fairly fiur, 

Their sister saft aod deir ; 
Her girdle afaawed her middle jimp, 

And gowden gliet her hair.S 
What Waefu' wae her bewtie bred I 

Waefa' to young and anld ; 
Waefn', I trow, to kith and Idn, 

An story erir tatdd. 

The Kkjg of NtHae, in summer tyde, 
Puft np wi' pooir and micht, 

Landit in fair Scotland the vie,] 
With many a hardy knicbt. 



w of HUllTkantfc !• ttmt vucOj 
, ibiDdhig " hw on a hill," in itu 
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Tlie tydings to our gude Scots king 

Came as he sat at dyne, 
With nohle cheifs, in braif array, 

Drinkirfg the blude-red wyne^ 

<< To horse, to horse, my royal liege t 

Your faes stand on the strand ; 
Full twenty thousand glittering speirs 

The King of Norse commands." 
<< Bring me my steed, Mage, dapple-grey/^ 

Our gude king rase and cryd : 
A trustier heist, in all the land, 

A Scots king nevir seyed.* 

<< Go^ little page, tell Hardyknute, 

That lives on hill so hie^ 
To draw his sword, the >ireid of faes, 

And haste and follow me.'' 
The little page flew swift as dart. 

Flung hy his master s arm ; 
<< Come down, come down. Lord Hardyknutey 

And red your king frae harm." 

Then reid, reid grew his dark-broon cheeksi 

Sae did his dark-hroun brow ; 
His luiks grew kene, as they were wont 

In dangers great to do. 
He has taen a horn as grein as glass, 

And gien five sounds sae shrUl, 
That trees in grenewode shuke thereat, 

Sae loud rang ilka hi]]. 

His sons, in manly sport and glie 
Had passed that summer mom ; 

When lo, doun in a grassy dail. 
They heard their fathw's horn. 

* • Tried. 
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** That honi," quod they, << ne'er sounds in peace— 

We haif other sport to byde :" 
And snne they hied them up the hill, 

And sune were at his syde. 

^ JLate, late yestreene, I weined in peace 

To end my lengthened lyfe ; 
My age micht weel excuse my arm 

Frae manly feats o' strife : 
But now. that Norse dois proudly boast 

Fair Scotland to inthrall, 
It*8 ne'er be said of Hardyknute, 

He feired to fecht or fdl. 

Robin of Rothsay, bend thy bow; 

Thy arrows shoot sae leU, 
That mony a comely countenance 

TheyVe turned to deidly pale. 
Braid Thomas, tak ye but your lance ; 

Ye neid nae weapons mair, 
Gif ye fecht wi% as ye did anis, 

'Gainst Cumberland's fers heir. 

And Malcom, licht of fute, as stag 

That runs in foreste wyld, 
Get me my thousands thrie of men, 

Weil bred to sword and schield : 
Bring me my horse and hamesine, 

My blade of metal deir ; 
If faes kend but the hand it hair, 

They sune had fled for feir. 

Farewell, my dame, sae peirless gnde," 

And tuke hir by the hand ; 
" Fairer to me in age thou seems 

Than maids in bewtie famed. 
My youngest son sail here remain. 

To guaird these stately touil%, 
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And fthnit the nhrer bol!, that ke^ 
Sae fast your painttt boiiirs*" 

And first sbe wet hir comely cbeik% 

And then hir boddice grene ; 
Hir silken cords of twirtle twist, 

Weil plat wi' silrer sehene ; 
And apron set wi' mony a dice 

Of needle wark sae rare^ 
Wove by nae band, as ve may gaess, 

Saif that of Fairly fair. 

And be has ridden ower mw and mooB, 

Ower hillsy and mony a glen. 
When he cam to a wonndk knichty 

Making a heayy mane : 
** Here maun I lye, here maon I die. 

By treachery's false gnyles ; 
Witless I was that e'er gaif fidtb 

To wicked woman's smyles 1" 

** Sir knicht, gin ye war in my booir^ 

To lean on silken seat. 
My ladye's kindly care yoa'd profv, 

Wha neir kend deidly hate ; 
Herself wald watch ye all the dtiff 

Hir maids at deid of nicht. 
And Fairly fair yonr heart ^d thmif 

As sho stands in yonr sicht» 

Arise, young knicht, and mount your steid, 
Full lown's * the shinand day ; 

Cheis frae my menyie f whom you pl^> 
To leid you on the way." 

With smyleless luik and risage wan. 
The woundit knieht replyedi 

* Caha, without wind. 

t Retinue; more luualiy, power ol numben. 
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^* Kind cbieftaiiiy your intentpaiBuei 
For here I maun abyde. 

To me nae after day nor nicht 

Can eir be sweit or fair ; 
But suDe, beneth some drapping tree, 

Cauld death sail end my care/' 
With him nae pleiding micht prevail ; 

Braif Hardyknute to gain. 
With fairest words and reason Strang, 

Straif courteously in vain. 

Syne he has gane far hynd,* attoure 

Lord Chattan's land sae wide ; 
That lord a worthie wicht was aye, 

When faes his courage seyed : 
Of Pictish race by mother's syde ; 

When Picts ruled Caledon, 
Lord Chattan claimed the princely maid. 

When he saift Pictish croun. 

Now, with his fers and stalwart train, 

He reicht a rysing heicht. 
Where, braid encampit on the dale, 

Norse menyie lay in sicht ; 
'' Yonder, my valiant sons, and feris,f 

Our raging reivers wait, 
On the unconquered Scottish swaird. 

To try with us their fate I 

Make orisons to him that saift 

Our sauls upon the rude ; j: 
Sjne braifly shaw your veins are filled 

With Caledonian blude." 
Then furth he drew his trusty glaive, 

Whyle thousands, all around, 

* Fai beyond, oyex the country. f Companions. 
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Drawnlrae their sheatha, glanat in the bod. 
And loud the bngUs 8omd« 

To join his king, tdonn the Jbill 

In haste his march he made. 
While, playand pibrochs, minstrella melt ^ 

Afore him stately strade. 
<< Thrise welcome, yaliant stoop of weir. 

Thy nation's schield and pryde I 
Thy king nae reason has to feir, 

When thou art by his syde." 



When bows were bent and darts were tbntwn, 

For thnu^ scars conld they flie ; 
The darts dove arrows as they met» 

The arrows dart the trie. 
Lang did they rage and fecht foil fers. 

With little skaith to man ; 
And blndy, bludy was the field, 

Orr that lang day was done I 

The King of Scots, that sindle broikd 

The war that lookd like play, 
Drew his braidsword, and brak his bow, 

Sin' bows seimd but delay. 
Quoth noble Rothsay, << Myne Vll keip ; 

I wat it's bled a score." 
<< Haste up, my merry-men I" crji the king, 

As he rade on before. 

The king of Norse he soeht to find. 
With him to mease the fiaucht r]- 

But on his foreheid there did licht 
A sharp unsonsie j: shaft : 

As he his hand put up to find 
The wound, an arrow kene, 

• Proper. f To measure or try the JbfttUe. i Uolwdcy* 
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O traefu* thsDce-l there pinned his band 
In midst betwene his eene. 

« Rerenge ! revenge !" cryed Rothsa/s heir ; 

<< Your mail-coat sail nocht byde 
The strength and sharpness of my dart ;* 

Then set it through his syde. 
Another arrow weil he marked ; 

It perst his neck in twa ; 
His hands then quat the silver reins—- 

He low as yird did la'. 

** Sair bleids my liege I sair, sair he bleids !*' 

Again, with micht, he drew, 
And gesture dreid, his sturdy bow; 

Fast the braid arrow flew : 
Wae to the knicht he ettled atl* 

Lament, now, Queen Elgreid I 
Hie, dames, to wail your darling's fall, 

His youth and comely meid. 

<< Tak aff; tak aff his costlie gnfty'f 

(Of gold weil was it twyned, 
Knit Tike the fowler's net, throuch whilk 

His steilly harness shyned,) 
Take^ Norse, that gift free me, and bid 

Him venge the bluid it heirs ; 
Say, if he face my bended bow. 

He sure nae weapon feirs." 

Proud Norse, with giant body tall, 
Braid shoulder, and arms strong; 

Cried, << Whair is Hardyknute sae famed, 
And feired at Britain's throne ? 

Though Britons tremble at his name, 
I sune sail mak him wail 

* Aimed at. f Upper gannent. 
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That eir my sword was made sae sharpe^ 
Sae saft his coat o* malL" 

That brag his stout heart could na byde ; 

It lent him yonthfa' micht : 
** I'm Hardyknute I This day," he cryed, 

« To Scotland's king I hecht* 
To lay thee low as horse's hufe ; 

My word I mein to keip :" 
Syne^ with the first straik eir he steak. 

He gardf his body bleid. 

Norse> e'en like grey gos-hawk, stared wyld ; 

He sichd wi' shame and spyte ; 
<< Disgraced is now my far-famed arm^ 

That left thee pouir to stryke I" 
Then gaif his heid a blow sae fell^ 

It made him donn to stoop^ 
As law as he to ladyes nsd^ 

In courtly gyse to lout4 

Full sune he raisd his bent body ; 

His bow he marvelld sair. 
Sin' blows till then on him but darrd 

As touch of Fairly fair. 
Norse ferlyt,§ too, as sair as he, 

To see his stately luke ; 
Sae sune as eir he strak a fete, 

Sae sune his lyfe he tuke. 

Whair, lykie a fyre to hether set, 

Bauld Thomas did advance, 
A sturdy fae, with luke enraged, 

Up towards him did prance. 
He spurrd his steed tbrouch thickest ranks. 

The hardy youth to quell ; 

« Promised. 4 Caused, made, ooewooed. 

t Bend, bow, stoop. § Wondezcd. 
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Wba ttnde uDmoved at his approacb> 
His fmie to cepel* 

<* Thai abort brown shafts sae meinly trimd, 

Lukes lyke poor Scotland's geir; 
But dreidfiil seims the rusty poynt I" 

And loud be leucb in jeir* 
'< Aft Britain's blude bas dimmd its sbynoi 

Tbis poynt cut sbort tbeir vaunt ;" 
Syne perst tbe boisteris bairded cbeik ; 

Nae tyme be tuke to taunt. 

Sbort wbyle be in bis saddle swang ; 

His stirrup was nae stay, 
Sae feible bang bis unbent knie. 

Sure taiken be was fey.* 
Switb j- on tbe bardent clay be fell, 

Ricnt far was beard tbe tbud,;!: 
But Tbomas luikt not as be lay 

All welterin in bis blade. 

Witb careless gesture, mind unmuvit, 

On rade he north the plain, 
His seim in thrang of fersest stryfe^ 

When winner, ay the same. 
(Nor yet his heart dame's dimpelt cbeik 

Could meise§ saft love to bniik ; 
Till vengefdl Ann returned his scorn, 

Then languid grew his luke.) 

In thraws of death, witb wallert|| cbeik. 

All panting on the plain, 
The fainting corps of warriours lay, 

Neir to aryse again : 

* Doomed to death. . f At once, presently. 

t The soft, heavy sound occasioned by the fall of a body on the ground. 

§ Mollify. I Faded. 

2k 
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Neir to return to native land ; 

Nae mair, wi' blythsome Bounds, 
To boist the glories of the day, 

And shaw their shynand wounds. 

On Norway's coasts the widowed dame 

May wash the rock wi' teirs, 
May lang laik ower the schiples seis, 

Before hir mate appeirs. 
Ceise, Emma, ceise to hope in vain ; 

Thy lord lyes in the clay ; 
The valiant Scots nae reivers thole* 

To carry lyfe away. 

There, on a lee where stands a cross 

Set up for monument. 
Thousands full fers, that summer s day, 

Filld kene war s black intent. 
Let Scots, whyle Scots, praise Hardyknute, 

Let Norse the name ay dreid; 
Ay how he faucht, aft how he spaird, 

Sail latest ages reid. 

Loud and chill blew the westlin wind, 

Sair beat the heavy shouir ; 
Mirkf grew the nicht, eir Hardyknute 

Wan neir his stately touir : 
His touir, that usit, with torches bleise. 

To shyne sae far at nicht, 
Seimd now as black as mourning weld : 

Nae marvel sair he sichd, 

<< There's nae licht in my lady's bouir. 

There's nae licht in my hall ; 
Nae blink shynes roimd my Fairly fair. 

Nor ward stands on my wall. 

* Suflbr, allow. f Dark. 
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What bodes it? Robert, Thomas say I" 

Nae answir fits their ({reid. 
<* Stand back, my sons I Til be your guyde ;" 

But by they passd wi' speid. ^ 

<< As fast I half sped ower Scotland's faes"-— 

There ceist his brag of weir, 
Sair shamd to mynd oucht but his dame 

And maiden Fairly fair. 
Black feir he felt, but what to feir 

He wist not yit with dreid : 
Sair shuke his body, sair his limbs. 

And all the warrior fled.* 



• The autbor of this celebrated ballad was Lady Wardlaw, second daugli- 
ter of Sir Charles Halket of Pitfirrane, a gentleman of Fife, in Scotland. 
She was bom in 1677* and in 1696 was married to Sir Henry Wardlaw, of 
BalumUe, or PitriYie, also in Fife. She died about the year 1727* This 
lady, who must be allowed to have possessed poetical taloits of no eommon 
order, considering that she lived at so dark a period in the literary history 
of Scotland, attempted at first to pass off Hardy luute as a genuine frag- 
ment of ancient ballad. She caused her brother-in-law. Sir John Bruce o^ 
Kinross, to communicate the MS. to Lord Binninff. (son of the poeti<al 
Earl of Haddington, and himself a poet,) witti the lollowing account : " In 
performance of my promise, I send yon a true copy of the manuscript I 
found, a few weelis ago, in an old vault at Dunfermline. It is written on 
vellum, in a fair Gothic diaracter, but so much defaced by time, as you 
will find, that the tenth part is not legible.** The ballad was first publish- 
ed in 1719, by some literary gentlemen, who believed it to be what the au- 
thoress pretended ; and it was afterwards admitted by Ramsay into the 
Evergreen, as a composition of the antique nature proper to that collection. 
For many years, it was generally received as a genuine old ballad; nor 
does any one ever seem to have questioned its pretensions to that character. 
Dr Percy at length, in his Reliques, published in 1755, disclosed the real 
ftct of its authorship, which has latterly been confirmed beyond a douot 
by other writers. Mr Hepburn of Keith, a gentleman well known in the 
< early part of the last century for high honour and orobity of character, 
oftOD declared that he was in the house with Lady Wardlaw at the time 
she wrote the ballad; and Mrs Wedderbum of Grosford, Lady Ward- 
law's daughter, and Mrs Menaies of Woodend, her sister-in-law, used to be 
equally positive as to the facL See Chalmers's edition of Ramsay's Works. 
London, 1800. • 
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THE EVE*OF ST JOHN. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 

Thb Baron of Smaylho'me* rose with day. 

He spurred his courser on^ 
Without stop or stay, down the rocky way, 

That leads to Brotherstone. 

He went not with the hold Bnccleuch, 

His hanner b^oad to rear ; 
He went not, 'gainst the English yew 

To raise the Scottish spear. 

Yet his plate-jackf was braced, and his helmet was 
laced, 

And his yaantbrace of proof he wore ; 
At his saddle- gerthe was a good steel sperthoi 

Full ten pound weight and more. 

The Baron returned in three days' space, 

And his looks were sad and sour ; 
And weary was his courser's pace, 

As he reached his rocky tower. 

He came not from where Ancrum Moor^ 
Ran red with English blood ; 

• Smaylho'me, or SmBllholin Tower, te a ruiiMd Bender itromth, dta*- 
ted on the northern boundary of Roxbuiirh, rdmhw a nrnnber of wild rodu 
called Sandiknowe Crags. It is not a place of the least note in histoty ; but 
It derives a strong interest, nevertheless, ftrom its being the aoene of Uils 
ballad, and also from the eircumstance that the author of this and lomiiiy 
other beautiful fictions, spent the years of his in£uicy in its- immediate 
neighbourhood. 

t The plate-Jack is coat«rmour; the vauntbrao^ or wamlmee, ar* 
mouT for the body ; Uie sperthe, a battle-axe. 

1 The battle of Ancrum Moor was fought in 1515, between a Strang ia- 
▼adfng party of English, under Lord Evers and Sir Brian Latoun, and a 
smaU Scottish force, hastily gathered by the Earl of Angus (Dous^) and 
the Earl of Bucdeuch. The former were defeated with great slaughter, 
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Adhere the Douglas true, and the hold Buccleuch^ 
'Crainst keen Lord Evers stood. 

Yet was his helmet hacked and hewed. 

His acton pierced and tore ; 
Xlis axe and his dagger with hlood embraed — 

But it was not English gore. 

He lighted at the Chapellage, 

He held him close and still ; . 
And he whistled thrice for his little foot-page> 

His name was English Will. 

^* Come thou hither, my little foot-page ; 

Come hither to my knee ; 
Though thou art young and tender of age, 

I think thou art true to me. 

Come tell me all that thou hast seen, 

And look thou tell me true I 
Since I from Smaylho'me tower have been, 

What did thy lady do ?" 

■f 

^< My lady each night sought the lonely light, 

That bums on the wild Watcbfold ; 
For, from height to height, the beacons bright 

Of the English foemen told. 

The bittern clamoured from the moss, 

The wind blew loud and shrill ; 
Yet the craggy pathway she did cross. 

To the eerie Beacon Hill. 

I watched her steps, and silent came 

Where she sat on a stone : 
No watchman stood by the dreary flame ; 

It burned all alone. 

2k2 
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The second nigbt I kept her In sight, 

Till to the fire she came, 
And, by Maiy's might, an armed knight 

Stood by the lonely flame. 

And many a word that warlike lord 

Did speak to my lady there ; 
But the rain fell fast, and loud blew the blast. 

And I heard not what they were. 

The third night there the sky was fair, 

And the mountain blast was still. 
As again I watched the secret pair, 

On the lonesome Beacon Hili. 

And I heard her name the midnight hour. 

And name the holy eve ; 
And say, ' Come this night to thy lady's bower ; 

Ask no bold Baron's leave. 

He lifts his spear with the bold Bncdeuch ; 

His lady is all alone ; 
The door she'll undo, to her knight so true. 

On the eve of good St John/ 

< I cannot come ; I must not come ; 

I dare not come to thee : 
On the eve of St John I must wander alone ; 
In thy bower I may not be.' 

< Now out on thee, faint-hearted knight I 

Thou sbouldst not say me nay ; 
For the eve is sweet, and, when lovers meet. 
Is worth the whole summer's day. 

And I'll chain the bloodhound, and the warder shall 
not sound. 
And rushes shall be strewed on the stair, 
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And, by the Black Rood Stone,* and by Loly St John, 
I conjure thee, my love, to be there I' 

< Though the blood-honnd be mate, and the nuh be- 
neath my foot, 

And the warder his bogle should not blow. 
Yet there sleepeth a priest in the chamber in the east. 

And my footstep he would know.' 

* O fear not the priest, who sleepeth in the east I 
For to Dryburgh the way he has ta'en ; 

And there to say mass, till three days do pass, 
For the soul of a knight that is slayne/ 

He turned him round, and grimly he frowned ; 

Then he laughed right scornfully : 
^ He who says the mass-rite for the soul of that knight, 

May as well say mass for me* 

At the lone midnight hour, when bad spirits have power. 

In thy chamber will I be.' 
With that he was gone, and my lady left alone, 

And no more did I see." 

Then changed, I trow, was that bold Baron's brow. 

From the dark to the blood-red high ; 
** Now tell me the mein of the knight thou hast seen. 

For, by Mary, he shall die 1" 

** His arms shone full bright, in the beacon's red light ; 

His plume it was scarlet and blue ; 
On his shield was a hound, in a silver leash bound. 

And his crest was a branch of the yew." 

** Thou liest, thou liest, thou little foot-page. 
Loud dost thou lie to me I 

• The Black Rood of Melrow wm a crucifix of black marble, and of su- 
perior sanctity. 
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For that knight is cold, and low laid in the mouldi 
All under the Eildon tree." 

^* Yet hear but my word, my noble Lord I 

For I heard her name his name ; 
And that lady bright, she called the knight, 

Sir Richard of Coldinghame." 

The bold Baron's brow then changed, I trow. 

From high blood-red to pale : 
** The grave is deep and dark — and the corpse is stifi 
and stark— 

So I may not trust thy tale. 

Where fur Tweed flows round holy Melrose^ 

And Eildon slopes to the plain, 
Full three nights ago, by some secret foe, 

That gay gallant was slain. . 

The varying light deceived thy sight, 
And the wild winds drowned the name ; 

For the Drybui^h bells ring, and the white monks do 
sing. 
For Sir Richard of Coldinghame 1" 

He passed the court-gate, and he oped the tower-grate, 

And he mounted the narrow stair. 
To the bartizan seat, where, with maids that on herwait, 

He found his lady fair. 
♦ 
That lady sat in mournful mood, 

Looked over hill and dale ; 
O'er Tweed 8 fair flood, and Mertoun's wood,* 

And all doun Teviotdale. 

'* Now hail, now hail, thou lady bright 1" 
" Now bail, thou baron true ! 

• Mertoun, the wat of Hugh Scott, Esq. of Harden. 
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Wbat news, what news from Ancriim fight ? 
What new% from the bold Buccleuch ?" 

'* The Ancrum Moor is red with gore. 

For many a Southron fell ; 
And Buccleuch has charged us, evermore. 

To watch our beacons well." 

The lady blushed red, but nothing she said ; 

Nor added the Baron a word : 
Then she stepped down the stair to her chamber fair, 

And so did her moody lord. 

In sleep the lady mourned, and the Baron to«ed and 
turned, 
And oft to hindself he said : 
" The worms around him creep, and his bloody grave 

is deep 

It cannot give up the dead I" 

It was near the ringing of matin bell, 

The night was wellnigh done, 
When a heavy sleep on that Baron fell, 

On the eve of good St John. 

_ # 

The lady looked through the chamber fair, 

By the light of a dying flame ; 
And she was aware of a knight stood there—* 

Sir Richard of Coldinghame I 

** Alas I away, away I" she cried, 

'* For the holy Virgin's sake V* 
** Lady, I know who sleeps by thy side ; 

But, lady, he will not awake. 

By Eildon tree, for long nights three, 
In bloody grave have I lain ; 
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The mass and the death-prayer are said for me. 
But, lady, they are said in yain. , 

By the Baron's brand, near Tweed's fair strand^ 

Most foully slain I fell ; 
And my restless sprite on the beacon's height 

For a space is doomed to dwell. 

At onr trysting-place, for a certain space, 

I must wander to and fro ; 
But I had not had power to come to thy bower, 

Hadst thon not conjured me so/' 

Lore mastered fear — ^her brow she crossed t 
*< How, Richard, hast thou sped ? 

And art thou saved, or art thou lost ?" 
The Vision shook his head I 

« Who spilieth life, shall forfeit life ; 

So bid thy lord belieye : 
That lawless lore is guilt above. 

This awful sign receive." 

He laid his left palm on an oaken beam ; 

His right upon her hand : 
The lady shrunk, and fainting sunk. 

For it scorched like a fiery brand. 

The sable score, of fingers four, 
Remains on that board impressed ; 

And for evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 

There is a nun in Dryburgh bower, 

Ne*er looks upon the sun ; 
There is a monk in Melrose tower, 

He speaketh word to none. 
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That nun, who ne'er heholds the day, 
That monk, who speaks to none — 

That nun was Smaylho'me's lady gay, 
That monk the bold Baron. 
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WILLIE AND HELEN. 



HUGH AINSLIE. 

" Whairfore sou d ye tank o' love, 

Unless it be to pain us ? 
Oh I whairfore sou'd ye tauk o' love. 

When ye say the sea maun twain us ?*' 

<< It's no because my love is licht. 

Nor for your angry daddie ; 
It's a' to buy ye pearlins bricht, 

And busk ye like a leddie.' 
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<' Oh, Willie I I can card and spin, 
Sae ne'er can want for cleedin ; 

And gin I hae my Willie's heart, 
I hae a' the pearls I'm heedin. 

Will it be time to praise this cheek,' 
When years and tears have blencht it ? 

Will it be time to tauk o' love, 
When cauld and care have quencht it ?" 
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He's laid ae hand about her waist, 
The other's held to heaven ; 

And his loik was like the luik:*D' maD, 
Whase heart in twa is riren. 



The anld carle o* Knockdon is deid ; 

There's few for him will sorrow, 
For Willie's stappit in his stead, 

Bnt and his comely marrow. 

There's a cosie beild at yon bnm-fit, 
Wi' a bonrtree at the en' o't— 

Oh, many a day may it see yet. 
Ere care or caaktf ken o't 

The lilie leans out ower the brae. 
And the rose leans ower the lili 

And there the bonnie twasome lay. 
Fair Helen and her Willie.* 



• Copied fhim a volume entitled, ''A PQ^mMe to ilia XAid of Bi^^ 
pubHslied in 18fS. Unfortttiiately for this oountry, the youthful sutbor 
ehoae to east his fate in the Western World, before nis talents, wtaieh seem 
to have been of a very high order, had got time to become known or ap- 
preciated herBi His volume may be recommended as a fine q p eri men 
of yotttibfiil enUxusiaaai and as containiDg much fine poetry. 
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Johnic roeeup In a May morning, 

Kempy Kaye*8 a-wooing gone, 

JLammikin was as gade a mason, 
Late at e'en, drinking the wine, 
Leam to make your bed, Annie, 
Lithe and listen, gentlemen, 
Lord John stood in his stable door, 

Marie Hamilton to the kirk is gane. 
May Margaret stood in her bouir door, 

Now, come to me^ my little foot page, 
Now Liddisdale has lain lang in, 
Now Liddisdale has ridden a raid, - . 

O Bessy Bell and Mary Grray, . 

O bilUe, billie, benny billie. 

Of all the Scottish northern chlefe, 

O have ye na heecrd o' the fikuse Sakelde, 

O heard ye of a bhidie knicht, . 

O heard ye na of a silly blind harper, 

O I forbid ye, maidens a*, 

O I will sing if ye will hearken, 

O I will sing to you a sang, 

Om* lords are to the hunting gane, 

O waly, waly, my gay goss-hawk, 

O waly, waly, up yon bank, 

O wha wad wish the wind to blaw, . 

O wha will shoe my bonny foot, 

O where have ye been. Lord Randal, my son, 

O will ye gae to the schule, billie. 

Rise up, rise up. Lord Douglas, she says, 
Rob Roy frae the Highlands came. 

Some speiluB of lords, some speikis of lairds, 
Stately stept he east the wa*. 
Sweet Willie and fair Annie, 

The Baron of Smaylho*me rose with day, . 

The eighteenth of October, 

The gipsies cam to our gude lord's yett, 
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The king sits in Dunfermline toun, . 
The Laird o* Roslin's daughter, 
The seventh of July, the suith to say. 
There cam a ghost to Margaret's door, 
There was a may, and a weeU&ured may, . 
There were twa sisters lived in a bowir. 
There's a maid has sat o* the green merse side, 
Thy braes were bonnie, Yarrow stream, 
'Twas at the silent, solemn hour, 
'Twas on a nicht, an evening bricht, . 

Wallace wight, upon a nicht, . 
Whairfore soud ye tank o' love. 
When Frennet Castle's ivied walls. 
When he cam to his ain love's bouir. 
Why does your brand sae drap wi* blude, . 
Willie stands in his stable door, 

Ye Highlands and ye Lawlands, . . 

Ye maun gang to your father, Janet, 
Young Huntin was the bravest knicht. 
Young Johnston and the young colonel, 
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THE END. 
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